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IN THIS ISSUE 


We welcome several new contributors. Mr. Kamal Boullata deals 
in his article with “Classical Arab Art and Modern European Paint- 
ing." A graduate of the Academy of Fine Arts in Rome, Italy, he now 
lives and works in Washington, D.C. His paintings have been exhibited 
in public shows and in private collections in the Middle East, Burope 
and the United States, and his illustrations have adorned several 
books and periodicals. Father Joseph P. O'Kane, S.J., of St. Joseph 
University, Beirut, contributes his translation of Najib Mahfüz’ short 
story, “The Mosque in the Alley," together with some notes. Pro- 
fessor Tarif Khalidi, of the American University of Beirut, presents 
a preliminary assessment of Islamic biographical dictionaries. 

Some of our readers may have seen Professor Nasser Aruri's 
translation of one of Qabbani’s poems (“Reflections on the Tragedy, 
1967") which was published in The Arab World, XV, 3-4 (1969), 8-9. 
A dimension of Qabbàni's work for which he was primarily known 
until rather recently is discussed by Professor Arieh Loya in his 
article in this issue of M.W., "Poetry as a Social Document: The 
Social Position of the Arab Woman as Reflected in the Poetry of 
Nizar Qabbani.” Professor Loya's article dealing with the poetry of 
al-Sayyab was published in our July 1971 issue. 

Professor Roger Allen concludes his discussion of Najib Mahfuz, 
the first part of which appeared in our April 1972 issue. 
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CLASSICAL ARAB ART AND qo3 Zä" 
MODERN EUROPEAN PAINTING; ‘Olt 147% 
A STUDY IN AFFINITIES vel. 62 
Not. 1-8 
There is no abstract art. You must always 
start with something. Pro4880 


There are many reasons behind the fact that creative people some- 
times, consciously or unconsciously, turn for inspiration to a cultural 
heritage other than their own. The qualitative depth of an artist’s 
understanding or his intuitive insight into another culture, together 
with his artistic capacity to transform and incorporate the best of 
the foreign elements into his personal language, determine the extent 
of a meaningful relationship between the cultures transformed into 
expression in the artist’s work; otherwise, the result of the contact 
remains superficial. 

I am inclined to think that one of the most compelling forces that 
may draw an artist out of his cultural sphere into another orbit is the 
kind of internal crisis that his culture and society are facing at a 
specific period. Crises tend to invite the outside world; the deeper 
the crisis, the stronger the drive; the more talented the artist, the 
more significant the interaction. 

Eastern influences on Western art can be discerned as of the Middle 
Ages and Eastern Christianity, through the Renaissance and into ` 
the modern era. The artistic results in the West, though sometimes 
significant, remain in the realm of superficial emulation and adoption 
rather than well-digested adaptation and naturalization. Imitations 
included those of Arab designs, whether in the form of the Kufic letter 
combination used as a decorative pattern on the dresses of a painted 
Madonna, or on other textiles. As the visual arts developed and 
flourished in Europe, the Near East made itself felt in other forms. 
Later European artists remained deeply rooted in Western soil, and 
the Levant served simply as a romantic background for their Western 
taste. ! Exoticism, reaching its pinnacle with the Romantics, tinted 


1 See J. Alazard, “Eugène Delacroix et l'Orient,” Revue Africaine, LXIX. (1928), 
* 
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ze * the Western vision of ‘the Orient’ providing a new barrier to real 
EN ` +" understanding. 

The twentieth century confronted the European artist with many 
unavoidable contradictions and challenges. These were of an intensity 
never before encountered since the first European held up a brush 
to imitate nature. Paul Gauguin, who decided to abandon Europe 
altogether for the islands of Tahiti, wrote in 1890 to a friend: “A terrible 
epoch is brewing for the coming generation. ... Everything is putrified 
... even the arts." 5 Gauguin's words were prophetic. By the beginning 
of the 20th century, Naturalism, the peak of the Westerner's language 
of art, was already dead. ? Photography emerged as a new reality in 
the visual world. Archeology opened new windows to forgotten visions. 
For the first time in the history of European art, artiste felt the need 
to rid themselves of the age-old Western obsession: to represent the 
world ‘as it really is.’ The language of figurative art had already been 
exhausted. Artists had been left by their predecessors at a point from 
which there was no turning back. To maintain and affirm the integrity 
of art a new language had become necessary. 

Consequently, experimentation became the natural path of young 
artists. 4 Their achievements provided the basis for the Abstract 
School of Modern Art in the West. The Russian Wassily Kandinsky 
(1866-1944), the French Henri Matisse (1869-1954), the Swiss Paul 
Klee (1879-1940) and the Spaniard Pablo Picasso (1881- ) along 
with a few others, became the leading exponents of the painting of the 
new era. Each one of these four pillars of modern art proceeded to 
establish a new point of departure for the painting of the 20th century 
in Europe. This they did despite the violent opposition of many people 
in the West, at the time, to the idea of abstraction in art. 

In examining the works and writings of these four artists, one can 
find astonishing affinities and many-sided analogies with non-European 
art. At times, the form of their expression is reminiscent of African 


28; also, ““L’Orient, thème romantique," Revue de l'art ancien ef moderne, LVI (1930), 
227-202. For studies of early Western attitudes toward the East, see Samuel C. Chew, 
The Orescent and the Rose: Islam and England during the Renaissance (New York: Octagon, 
1965); also Norman A. Daniel, [slam and the West: The Making of an Image (London: 
The Bodley Head, 1955); and Norman A. Daniel, Islam, Europe and Empire (Edinburgh: 
The University Press, 1966). 

2 From a letter to J. F. Willumsen, quoted in Sven Lovgren, The Genesis of Modern- 
Gem (Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1959), p. 164. 

3 See Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, IV (New York: Vintage, 1951), 176- 
179. 

4 See A. H. Barr, Jr., “Matisse, Picasso and the Crisis of 1907," Magazine of Ari, 
XLIV (1951), 163-170. 
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art, especially in the case of Picasso; at other times, one finds affinities 
with Classical Arab art as in the case of Matisse and Klee; and an 
orientation towards Asiatic art is evident in the works of Kandinsky. 
It may be true that 


everywhere works of arb bear the imprint of the archetypal soul 
and spirit of all the people of the earth, even though they be 
separated by space and time. ... If this is true of Kandinsky, 
it [his orientation] is toward the Far East, for Klee, towards the 
Islamic world. 5 


In the case of Matisse it is very obvious that his visit to Morocco 
in 1906 radically affected his works. o He became an ardent collector 
of prayer rugs, Arabic textiles and ceramics. His paintings carry the 
magical air of Arabic decorative patterns and they glow with a Medi- 
terranean radiance. His words “what I dream of is an art of balance, of 
purity and serenity” could also have been the words of an Arab crafts- 
man ten centuries ago. As for Picasso, the myriad-minded artist of the 
20th century, one not only finds analogies with Classical Arab and 
African art, but also with Pompeian, Greek, Roman and Italian. It is 
as if he absorbed the best qualities of art in the different civilizations 
of man and poured them out in one personal language. Thus, Picasso 
is considered to be the artist who reveals the climate of the 20th century. 

In this paper I shall limit my concern to some of the affinities and 
analogies found in Classical Arab art and in the works of only two of 
these modern European masters, Klee and Picasso. I will deal with 
the significance of their encounter with the Near East, tracing the 
direct or indirect influence of Classical Arab art in their work. 

Before proceeding any further, it is important to briefly define what 
is meant by ‘Classical Arab art.’ As used here, the term refers specifi- 
cally to Arab art that was produced since the rise of Islam. Most West- 
erners seem to prefer the expression ‘Islamic art. The word ‘Arab’ is 
emphasized here for two reasons: first, because of “a strong feeling 
among the Muslims of the Middle Ages, whatever their origin, [that 
they shared] a definite consciousness of belonging to a divinely ordained 
‘Arab’ civilization," 7 and second, because the basic characteristics 
of the art of that civilization contained powerful factors intrinsic to 


the expressive potential of the Arab—independent of his religion — 


5 W. Grohmann, “Kandinsky et Klee retrouvent l'Orient,” XXe Siècle, No. 23, 
1961, pp. 49-56. 
6 A. H. Barr, Jr, Matisse: His Art and His Public (New York: Museum of Modern 


Art, 1961), p. 551. 
? Richard Ettinghausen, Arab Painting (New York: Skira, Inoc., 1962), p. 11. 
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as well as to his visual perception and interpretation of his pre-Islamic 
nomadic environment. 

Thus, specifically Arab was the desert background, an unbounded 
freedom of space and limitless time. Infinite repetitions of sand dunes 
with the compounded monotony of the camel processions formed the 
distinctive mark of pre-Islamic poetry, ? and remained characteristic 
of Classical Arabic poetry in general, and sometimes in prose such as 
in the eo" ° Islamic art was born in such an environment and hence 
expressed a new faith in a distinctively Arab form. Minarets, dotting 
the horizon, reflected the desert cactus and the round dome the ad- 
ditional influence of the dunes. The Arab’s visual orientation remained 
upward and outward seeking—whether in glorifying God, calling the 
believers to prayer, or consulting the moon and stars for guidance on 
a desert journey. 

These phenomena manifested themselves in Classical Arab art 
in specific qualities and trends, the most significant of which is re- 
iteration of form. This is evident in Arab architecture as well as in the 
abstract forms and patterns graphically defined by outlines free 
from any association with three-dimensional effects. These qualities 
reached their ultimate in the conception of what is known as arabesque. 

Furthermore, the two-dimensional effect owes its predominance 
in Arab art to the importance of the moon in desert life. 


In the desert it is the symbol of life, guiding the caravans during 
the cool nights as much as the scorching sun is the symbol of 
death. ... The light of the moon, however, has the peculiar 
quality of transfering the three-dimensional world into a two- 
dimensional one where the outlines are well-defined while the 
volume and the colours are subdued if not totally absorbed. 1° 


The above-mentioned qualities eventually brought a whole new 
perspective to the painting of the 20th century. When the death of 
Naturalism was announced, the masters of Europe emerged to re- 
commence a visual adventure similar to that of Classical Arab art 
from which man had been separated by ten centuries of human history. 


+t k k X OX 


8 For further elaboration, see A. Badawy, ‘The Contribution of the Arabs to Islamio 
Art,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XXXIX (1964), 261-286. 

? Saj“ is a form of Arabic rhymed prose in which the last words in suocessive sentences 
rhyme, often repeating the same idea in different ways. 

10 Badawy, “The Contribution of the Arabs," Rivista degli Studi Orientali, X X XIX. 
(1904), 263. 
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Paul Klee had experimented with color, but most of his works 
prior to 1914 were in black and white. In April of that year, Klee 
decided to go to Tunisia with two of his artist friends. Will Grohmann, 
who describes the Swiss artist as a “bedouin. monk," 1 tells us that 
this trip to Tunisia and the one to Egypt that followed approximately 
fifteen years later (1928) are not the origin of the spirit of the Near East 
in his work, but that “they are the natural outcome of his partiality 
for Near Eastern countries and Mohammedan culture in general.” 14 
This was enhanced by the legend of his mother's Algerian origin, as 
well as by his own Arabized appearance, visible traits and gestures. 18 

Klee kept a diary almost all through his life. Fortunately, it contains 
a day-by-day account of his Tunisian journey. On Tuesday, April 7, 
1914, while Klee was on the Mediterranean approaching the Tunisian 
shore, the Arab town of Sidi-Bou-Said became discernible in the 
distance. Klee described his first contact with this vision as “a fairy 
tale turned real.” 14 Later he describes his experience of & nocturnal 
walk through the town in these words: “Reality and dream, simul- 
taneously, and myself makes a third party." 15 Klee was to feel “com- 
pletely at home" from the first day of his visit. 

Unlike contemporaries and his two companions on the trip, Klee 
did not have to paint then and there. Instead, he absorbed the richness 
of the experience that struck “deep and will remain within him." 
His perhaps unconscious adoption of Arab attitudes and visions, 
though bordering on the exotic, is fully set forth in his diary, especially 
in his response to the moon. !* 

Klee’s affinity for Arabic culture, mingled with an imaginative 
susceptibility to fantasy as well as sensualism, produced a totality 
of experience that was very real to him. Thus he describes a wedding 
at Kairouan, the city of one hundred mosques: “It was the essence 
of A Thousand and One Nights, with a ninety-nine per cent reality 
content. What an aroma, how penetrating, how intoxicating, and at 


11 Grohmann, 'Kandinsky et Klee,” XXe Siècle, No. 23, 1961, p. 62. 

13 W, Grohmann, Paul Klee (New York: Abrams, n.d.), pp. 880-381. 

13 Ibid., pp. 68, 380; also W. Grohmann, Kies, Library of Great Painters (New York: 
Abrams, n.d.), p. 13. . 

14 Felix Klee, od, The Diaries of Paul Klee 1898-1918 (Berkeley: University of 
California, Preas, 1968), p. 286. 

15 Ibid., p. 287. 

16 Klee wrote: “The evening is deep inside me forever. Many a blond Northern moon- 
rise, like a muted reflection, will softly remind me, and remind me again and again. 
It wil be my bride, my alter ego. An incentive to find myself. ... I myself am the 
moonrise of the South.” Ibid., pp. 290-291. 


^ a. 
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the same time clarifying.” 17 The notes in his diary for that day end 
with “Home?” 

It is quite significant that all through his Tunisian diaries Klee 
does not mention the words ‘Muslim’ or “Islamic.” Nowhere does he 
speak of what has been called ‘Islamic art,’ not even after seeing the 
mosque of Kairouan, or passing through the souks where native 
prayer rugs hung. On his ninth day in colonized Tunis he was able 
to feel that he was directly in contact with an Arab culture and no 
other. He noted: Europe's victory over Africa, it now turned out, 
had been of questionable value. Tunis is Arab in the first place, Italian 
in the second, and French only in the third.” 18 

Tunisia’s most notable artistic effect on Klee, as was later manifested 
in his colorful art work, is summed up in the words he wrote right 
after he absorbed the sight of the mosque in Kairouan: “It penetrates 
so deeply and so gently into me, I feel it and it gives me confidence 
in myself without effort." The Swiss artist who had been known for 
his black and white art now writes: “Color possesses me. I don’t have 
to pursue it. It will possess me always, I know it. That is the meaning 
of this happy hour: Color and I are one. I am a painter." 19 

Despite the brevity of Klee’s trip, its significance can hardly bs 
overrated. It 


sufficed to open a new chapter in his life. He had begun to think 
about color, and found the distance between himself and nature 
even greater [italics mine]. ... Finally, he accepted the idea of 
‘the chill romanticism of abstraction.’ 20 


Furthermore, Klee’s pamtings following his trip to Egypt became 
a symbol of his East- West fusion, or in Grohmann’s words, they were 
“the equivalent of Goethe’s West-East Divan.” a 
However, one would be mistaken to confuse cause and effect in 
this case. Despite the maturity of its result, the motives for his Eastern 
visit remain & combination of escapism and exoticism. Self-consciously, 
rushing home fo his studio following his journey, he exclaims: ''It 
should not be forgotten that I was in the East and I must remain there. 
The influences here are too dangerous and so onward, onward.” 33 
Klee's paintings themselves attest to his Arabism in both form 
17 Ibid., p. 297. 
18 Ibid., p. 292. 
19 Ibid., p. 207. 
#0 Grohmann, Paul Klee, p. 57. 
31 Ibid., p. 381. 
1? Klee, Diaries, p. 306. 
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and content. Most blatantly, “Arab Song" (1932) defines itself not 
only as & Western expression of the East but also embodies Eastern 
techniques. Spatially, the painting lacks a third dimension extending 
itself with ease in absolute flatness. It makes no pretense at seeking 
verisimilitude, but it appears, on its burlap background, as patchwork 
on an Arab tent. 

Again, constant repetition and geometric design demonstrate 
profound understanding of arabesque. À monotonous but surprisingly 
fresh redundanoy of forms can be traced within one painting and yet 
reappear as & thematio unit in several others. The sun and solar 
planets appear simultaneously in one painting defying the conventions 
of defined time (as in “The Snake on the Ladder" and in “The Niesen,” 
in both of which sun, moon, and stars appear together). À six-pointed 
star also appears in several variations as the thematic unit in a number 
of other paintings, reminiscent of the central core of an arabesque 
theme. 

Closely linked with repetitive patterns, but going beyond that 
into an arabesque concept of space, is Klee's handling of the painting 
as à total unit. Perhaps the term 'pervasion' would be most appropriate 
in this context, for Klee betrays a strong aversion to leaving empty 
spaces within one work, thus allowing basio designs and lines to 
expand and fill every corner of his paper, as can be seen in “Oriental- 
Sweet" (1938) and numerous other paintings, especially of the same 
` period. 

These techniques and themes, however, would remain insignificant 
were they not all connected with (and leading up to) a central and 
crucial concern, namely, Arabic script and calligraphy. Classical Arab 
art reflects a veneration for verbal expression, one which goes back to 
the ancient oral tradition and continues through recorded script. 
The Mw'allagát, for example, are seven pre-Islamic odes which were 
later transcribed in gold and hung in the Ka‘ba as a great tribute to 
the power of the word. The Qur'àn took this veneration even further, 
since in it the word itself became sacred. It is not surprising, then, 
to find calligraphy at the heart of Arabic visual art and expression. 
~- Paul Klee's paintings, especially his ‘sign-pictures’ and ‘plant- 
soript pictures, exhibit the great influence of Arabic lettering on 
his art. "Heroic Fiddling" (1917), for instance, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the prevalent Arabic testimony "There is no God but Allah." 
His sketch “The Tear" (1933) carries the added element of continuity 
of line for which Arabic script 15 famous and which was later extended 
to signify mystical symbolism. One can also witness the force of 
adaptation in “Once Emerged from the Grey of Night" (1918) which 
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places an Eastern technique in a Western form. In this visual expression 
of soripb, veneration is given to the Latin alphabet. 

Predictably, a geometric design emerges which remains abstract 
and two-dimensional Often this effect is carried further to produce 
a unity of result. “A Leaf from the Book of Cities" (1928) initially 
reproduces a visual image of primitive Arabic script with hints of 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. As a unit, however, the painting 
becomes a Tunisian carpet in geometric design. 

A still different fusion of both Arabic form and content, although 
perhaps unconscious, is detected m such paintings as “With the 
Eagle" (1918). Repetition of form (such as trees) is combined with 
the major Arab architectural design (the arch), and both are subject 
to the central image of the all-seeing Kye. Hence, the most powerful 
impact arises from the focus on the Eye which, in magical and mystical 
Arabic practices, wards off evil and envy. The painting itself, thus, 
becomes an icon and a magical amulet on a flat surface. 

In “Kettledrummer” (1940), the eye is drawn with a stark economy 
of line, but in a strikingly bold and studied effect. Such economy, 
boldness, and yet crudeness of line are characteristic of his final 
paintings. The precision and control seem to echo the major concerns 
of Arabic script which (unlike, for example, the spontaneity of Chinese 
characters) concentrates on details and proportions with an almost 
mathematical precision. Every line and movement seem to testify 
to a deliberate premeditation and consciousness of effect. 

Whether or not all these elements are an expression of Klee’s innate 
Eastern bias, 23 they nevertheless betray his indirect inclination to 
hide reality. But this quality is perhaps less boldly pronounced than 
his interpenetration with the abstract and mythical spirit of arabesque. 
With Picasso, the cubist, there is more the wish to mask the significance 
of reality, to represent a concewed reality rather than a sensed one. 
This is further connected to his concern with calligraphic visual 
expressions which are close to the spirit of arabesque themes. 


* k y y k * 


Man as the measure of perfection in Western aesthetic standards 


88 “The angels and genii of Islam are more akin to the ‘messengers’ of Klee's world 
than Christian angels are. Above all, however, Klee, like the Moslem, retains the fullnees 
of worldly experience while overcoming the world, armed with serenity and seriousness, 
faith and iron, knowledge of nature and belief in myths. The love of analogy and parable, 
the revelation of the fundamental oneness of all things through the metamorphosis of 
form, the kaleidoscopic interplay of nature, man, and eternity—all this we find in Klee 
ag we fmd it in the East.” Grohmann, Paul Klee, pp. 380-381. 
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ceased to be a valid thesis with the advent of Cubism. During the 
years between 1907 and 1914, the meaning of expressed images assumed 
a completely new shape, the scope of which had not been experienced 
since the Age of Humanism in Europe. 

Guillaume Apollinaire, the theoretician of the Cubists, defines 
Cubism as “‘the art of painting original arrangements composed of 
elements borrowed not from the reality of vision but from the reality 
of conception." 24 He further explains: 


Wishing to attain the proportions of the ideal, to be no longer 
limited to the human, [the Cubists] offer us works which are 
more cerebral than sensual. They discard more and more the 
old art of optical illusion and local proportion, in order to express 
the grandeur of metaphysical forms. This is why contemporary 
art, even if it does not directly stem from specific religious beliefs, 
nonetheless possesses some of the characteristics of great, that 
is to say religious, art. 35 
The complete absence of realism (or art as imitation of reality) 
in Arab art is often attributed to religious motives. In the Qur'an, 
however, there is no mention of painting or art except in 8. 5:90 which 
deals, among other things, with the making of statues or idols. Muslim 
aversion to mimetic art derives from a deep-rooted fear that the 
idolatry which Islam had conquered might re-enter through this 
means. The most explicit denunciation of visual emulation is to be 
found in the Hadith of the Prophet, where the making of pictures and 
images is seen to be the work of the enemy of God. aa Mimetic art 
thus falls in the realm of falsehood, and such handling of God’s creation 
becomes a perpetuation of lies since the only true creativity is that 
of God. Arab art, in time, developed & strong tradition evolving from 
this distrust of rivaling God’s creativity or distorting His creation; 
at the same time it developed its own evasive tactics by means of 
which the artist could still indulge his creative impulse and yet skirt 
around forbidden practices. 


** Guillaume Apollinaire, Chroniques d Art (1902-1918), ed. by L. C. Breunig (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1960), p. 265. 

25 Guillaume Apollinaire, "La peinture moderne," Les Soirées de Paris, No. 4, May, 
1912, p. 113. 

3$ “A head will thrust itself out of the fire and will ask, where are those who invented 
lies against God, or have been the enemies of God, or have made light of God? Then 
men will ask, who are these three classes of persons? It will answer, the sorcerer is he 
who haa invented lies against God; the maker of images or picturea is the enemy of God; 
and he who acts in order to be seen of man, is he that has made light of God." ‘Ali 
al-Muttaqi, Kanz al‘Ummäl, II, 200, as quoted in T. W. Arnold, Painting in Islam 
(New York: Dover, 1965), p. 6 (see also pp. 4-8). 
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If an artist dared rival the works of the Creator, the Hadith states, 
then on the day of Resurrection God imposes on the artist the im- 
possible task of breathing life into the forms he created—the ultimate 
challenge. Thus, artists, not willing to discard nature, sought ways 
in which to disguise ib 80 8s not to incur God's wrath or punishment. 
They disguised it through a stylization in form and through a trans- 
formation of natural beings into decorative patterns. Thus in their 
attempts to “deceive” God, "they satisfied themselves, for example, 
by cutting off the paw of an animal and replacing it with the paw 
of another; likewise, they very often represented fantastic beasts, 
a bird with a man’s head,” *? & horse with a woman's head, or a four- 
legged animal with wings. Hence, one ironically finds a whole new 
artistic tradition, created with an abundance of what the West nor- 
mally associates with mythological beings, in an attempt to reconcile 
both religious and creative impulses. 

Another example of artists’ attempts to placate God is with callig- 
raphy. As stated previously, the Arabic ‘logos’ retained an innate 
sacred power, and its visual depiction expresses both aesthetic and 
sacred concerns. This is most forcefully done in Qur’anic verses and 
in proverbs and sayings which give verbal tribute to God and His 
omnipotence. Visually-oriented artists who defied the ‘ban’ on imita- 
tion of nature turned this verbal tribute to the divine into a concrete 
image of a natural creature. Thus, the script itself takes the shape of 
an ostrich, an eagle, a peacock, or other creatures. With extreme 
inventiveness, Arab artists’ manipulated their malleable script, inter- 
twining, stretching, and controlling lines to create images. It was 
as if they instinctively knew that praise of God is not performed with 
words alone but through His own creation—a concept which Western 
artists were never denied. 

In the same way, we find craftsmen of oriental carpets, knowing 
full well that they were capable of creating a perfectly symmetrical 
or geometric design, consciously introducing a small imperfection 
or fault in their works. For as God was the only true and perfect 
creator, the carpet-makers conceded to Him the perfection of creation 
and avoided defying His power were they too creators of a perfect 
design. We can see then the intimacy and humanity which character- 
ized the relationship between Muslim believers and God. 

It is very interesting to note that while East and West set out 
from two diametrically opposed premises in their attitudes toward 


#7 Eustach de Lorey, ‘‘Picasso et l'Onent musulman," Gazette des Beaux Arts, Series 6 
(hereafter referred to as G.B.A.), VIII (1032), 299-314. 
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nature and mimetic art, we find the meeting place in the Cubists' 
works. In both Arab art and Picasso’s Cubist works there is an intel- 
lectual consistenoy “to betray nature even in imitating it." To an 
observer examining Picasso’s forms, they might be recognizable 
initially and then disappear into the abstraction and the unreal. 
“They deform the real to better suggest it; they suggest what they do 
not represent. That is their mystery." 28 

Although Picasso, unlike Klee, never travelled and distinctly voiced 
an aversion to travel, he instinctively expressed the spirit of the Hast 
which was contained within him as a Spaniard. Hence, it is natural 
for a Spanish artist hke him to be the inventor of Cubism—the con- 
ceptual art par excellence which others can only understand theoreti- 
cally. Gertrude Stein, for example, speaking in terms of the "profound" 
Oriental element that is “completely assimilated” in Picasso’s work, 
confirms that “a Spaniard can assimilate the Orient without imitating 
it, he can know Arab things without being seduced, he can repeat 
African things without being deceived.” 3° Apollinaire, too, affirms 
this, and states that only a Spaniard descending from the “Moors” 
could be such an oriental and so naturally possessed by the “demon 
of abstraction.” 3? Spain, in its culture, contains a spirit distinct 
from that of Western Europe and retains & cultural affinity to the 
East which forms an integral part of its heritage. #1 

As discussed above, Picasso's abstraction and his aversion to realism 
per se parallel Arab art in its attempts to disguise nature. Although 
starting from opposite vantage points, the results are uncannily 
similar. Looking at “Dora Maar as & Bird" (1941), one who is familiar 
with Yahya b. Mahmiid al-Wasiti's illustrations of al-Hariri’s Magamat 
(“Assemblies”) will immediately see the striking resemblance to the 
harpy of “The Eastern Isle" (39th Magäma, A.D. 1237, Baghdad). 
This similarity can hardly be anything more than a coincidence; 
it is, however, sufficient to illustrate a profound affinity mainly in 
their attitudes toward ‘realism.’ 

It has been pointed out that the bull of the Guernica bears a close 
(though also unconscious) resemblance to the zodiacal figure of Taurus 
in al-Qazwinrs '4ja4b al-Makhitigat (“The Wonders of Creation," 


28 Ibid., 311. 

?9 Gertrude Stein, Picasso (Boston: Beacon Press, 1067), p. 34. 

39 de Lorey, “Picasso,” G.B.4., VIII (1932), 800. 

31 For further reading on the distinctive quality of Spain in conjunction with Picasso's 
work, see John Berger, The Success and Failure of Picasso (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 
1965), pp. 16-27; also Stein, Picasso, pp. 6, 21-26. 
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ca. 18th century). 3* The same theme however can be seen in several 
other paintings, especially in the late 1930’s, some of which are the 
oil-on-canvas bulls marked “6.4.1936” and “27.11.1938.” It is also 
true of & bull-like face in a collage of paper, gouache, on canvas dating 
from 1937-1938. One has no need to seek further evidence of this 
notion to discuss the parallels between Picasso's Cubist paintings and 
Arab art. 

Furthermore, Picasso mixed real objects with paint—collages of 
newspaper segments, cloth material, sand or matchboxes—as they 
become metamorphie parts of his abstraction of the real, as if one 
“in front of his canvas is destined to become a sort of Allah," one 
whose mission is to discern "that which we must not recognize." 33 
Thus, ironically, the same impulse to conceal ‘reality’ in both Picasso 
and Arab painters produced similar results, but was directed at 
different audiences. The Arabs ‘humanized’ God in their attempts 
to appease His anger and deflect His rage, and thus concealed from 
Him the reality of nature in their works, while Picasso gave divine- 
bke powers to his human audience not in order to hide from them the 
reality of nature, but so as to reveal a higher metaphysical truth 
as seen through the artist-creator’s eyes. 

A further parallel between Picasso and the Arabs is the inevitable 
concern with calligraphy, which, as discussed above, is the corner- 
stone of arabesque. The eye experiences an absolute pleasure as it 
follows the winding lines and reiterated forms of arabesque. This 
aesthetic delight in an almost mathematical sense of precision greatly 
appealed to Picasso and the other cubists. In Apollinaire’s words, 
“Geometry is to the plastic arts what grammar is to the art of the 
writer," 34 

As Cubism moved from its sculptural sphere into the flatter planes 
in Picasso’s work, calligraphy became more apparent in his canvases. 
Gertrude Stein explains: 


It was natural that the Cubism of 1913 to 1917 revealed the art 
of calligraphy to him, the importance of calligraphy seen as 
Orientals see it and not as Europeans see it. Oriental people have 
... never really forgotten that it is not necessary to use letters 


33 “We geo it hero not so much aa a protoma, but as a dismembered beast with all-too- 
short lega, pitifully small horns and most important of all with a large, slightly distorted 
head from which mournful eyes look into tbe infinite. The whole makes a tortured, 
anguished impression and though in a simpler key, to à modern eye is irresistibly remi- 
niscent of Picasso's ‘Guernica.’ " Ettinghausen, Arab Painting, p. 183. 

33 de Lorey, "Picasso," G.B.A., VIII (1982), 311. 

34 Apollnaire, "La peinture moderne," Les Soirées de Paris, No. 4, May, 1912, p. 89. 
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in order to be able to write. Really one can write in another way 
and Picasso has ... completely understood this way. 3 


In “Head of a Man" (1918), a drawing in chalk and cut paper, one 
detects the early linear bias of Picasso’s calligraphy. In “Lines and 
Stars" (1923), a drawing in pure calligraphy, a more abstract calli- 
graphic effect is achieved. The abstract and yet symbolic continuity 
of line is set forth in the more sophisticated “Deux Femmes Calli- 
graphiées" (1923). All three are expressions of Picasso’s refinements 
of calligraphic arabesque: “As Matisse was able to capture the color 
multiphoity of a carpet in his canvas, Picasso was able to depict in 
his linear quality all the virtues of arabesque and pushed the efforts 
and privileges to the extreme." ** 


* * & x* »* g 


At the outbreak of World War I, Paul Klee wrote in his diary: 
“The more horrible this world is . . . the more abstract our art, whereas 
a happy world brings forth an art of the here and now.” 37 Although 
this statement is specifically meant to apply to the 20th century and 
the significance of abstract art, it still remains a historical validity as, 
for example, can be seen in its application to the turbulent Near East. 
There, the spiritual crises which accompanied the confrontation 
between the dying Byzantine-Christian Empire and the rising Arab- 
Muslim power brought seeds of rejuvenation and change to an earth 
made fertile by spiritual and intellectual turmoil It is precisely at 
such moments of historical collision that civilizations are their most 
dynamie and innovative. The momentum of birth and change sweeps 
the world of art. 

It is thus hardly a coincidence to find in the colorful school of 
"Les Fauves," which preceded the works of Klee and Picasso, visual 
challenges similar to those revealed in the colorful mosaics and dazzling 
jewelry of the Byzantines who preceded the Muslim Arabs. Abstracted 
art in both cases was a necessity. 38 

Actually, neither Klee and Picasso nor Matisse needed close familiar- 
ity with Islam or the culture of the Arab world in order to perceive 
the various ways in which the art of the Near East could contribute 
to the West at a critical time. Their work, however, still testifies to 
& deeper level of appreciation and understanding of Arab culture 


35 Stein, Picasso, p. 39. 
38 de Lorey, “Picasso,” G.B.A., VIII (1932), 300. 

37 Klee, Diaries, p. 313. 

38 See de Lorey, “Picasso,” G.B.4., VIII (1982), 313. 
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—deeper perhaps than what most Western ‘Orientalists’ claimed to 
perceive in the name of scholarship. ?? 

Today, the historical cycle has come full turn. Contemporary Arab 
painting has been revived, and it is not surprising to find the vanguard 
of Arab artists assuming the legacy left by Klee, Matisse, and Picasso. 
The Arab world is in an age of turmoil, and yet its artists cannot 
resort to &bstraction if they wish to communicate visually with their 
present audience. This is the major dilemma of the contemporary 
Arab artist. If he succeeds in resolving it, his art surely will have much 
to offer to abstract art in the West, which has by now arrived at a 
dead end. 


Washington, D. C. KAMAL BOULLATA 


39 For further reading on an Arab’s view of Western Orientalista, see A. L. Tibawi, 
"English-Speaking Orientaliste," M.W., LIII (1963), 185-204 and 298-313; reprinted in 
The Islamic Quarterly, VIII, 1 and 2 (1964), 25-45; 3 and 4 (1964), 73-88. 
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II 


As this long succession of characters unfolds, the narrator continues 
to introduce his readers to yet more figures who fit into the situations 
which he has already described and populated with several personalities 
who recur time and again in the narrative. From his childhood in 
luxurious al-‘Abbasiyya more figures emerge, and two of them number 
among the chief rogues of the series. There is Sayyid Sha‘ir, who 
consorts with prostitutes and drug peddlers, opens a café during the 
Second World War and makes a lot of money, and ‘Id Mansür, who 
had assaulted Thurayy& Ra’fat before she became the narrator's 
girlfriend. On a personal level, ‘Id Mansür seems to represent a good 
deal of what the narrator hates and despises, and he is portrayed 
in considerable detail: 


He grew up with a practical bent and was very sharp, with the 
mind of & profiteer. He was totally heartless from the beginning 
and has remained so right up till today &nd even on into tomorrow. 
From childhood the piaster has been an object of worship to him 
and a gauge of masculinity and superiority; he has no room for 
anything else inside his heart. As I said earlier, he is a friend 
without there being any friendship involved; a friend by virtue 
of the fact that we were neighbors, colleagues, playmates and 
lifetime associates. There is no emotion, affection or real love 
to it at all. He will simply laugh at misfortune just as much as 
a joke. 1 


So egocentric and malicious is he that even the debacle of June 1967 
gives him an opportunity to gloat over the possible fate of the Egyptian 
revolution. 

From schooldays we meet Naji Murqus, the most brilliant student 
of the year, whose father is dismissed for taking part in a demonstration; 
as à result, the boy cannot continue his education and finishes his life 
as a minor civil servant. We also meet some of the narrator's teachers 
from both school and university —Ghanim Hafiz, the sports teacher 
from school, and eventually the great professor Mahir ‘Abd al-Karim. 
The reader has to wait a long time before reaching the portrait of this 
figure who seems to play such an influential part in the life and develop- 


* Bee first installment in LXIT (1972), 116-125. 


1 al-Idhd‘a wa'l-Television (henceforth, IT}, Sept. 4, 1971, p. 26. 
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ment of so many of the personalities in the intellectual and cultural 
sphere who are portrayed in the work. What is perhaps even more 
unusual is that the portrait itself tells us rather little about him. 
Much time and space is taken up with a description of a visit to his 
house by the daughter of an old American girlfriend of his and with a 
rebuttal of & rumor of his involvement in political maneuvering. 

In addition to the literary and intellectual salons of such people as 
Mahir ‘Abd al-Karim, Salim Jabr and Jad Abü'l-'Alà, another favorite 
meeting place of the narrator’s colleagues and friends is the famous 
(but now vastly altered) Fishàwi café in Khan al-Khalili, the famous 
bazaar of Cairo.* Here many of the characters spend hours in the 
ghurza or hashish ring. It is there, for example, that 'Adli Barakat, 
another inhabitant of al-‘Abbäsiyya, learns in the midst of a drugged 
stupor about the long awaited and anticipated death of his father. 

But it is through a whole series of portraits in the middle of this 
work that the reader is introduced to a new environment and a different 
period of the narrator’s own life, that of his civil service career. They 
not only introduce a series of notable new personalities but also 
present a candid view of the life and ethics of the muwazzaf, that 
position of prestige to which most educated Egyptians have aspired 
and to which they have been even entitled ever since it was associated 
with the attainment of a piece of paper known as the educational 
certificate (as al-Muwaylihi sarcastically described it over half a 
century ago). ? The narrator tells us about the day to day running of 
the office, and introduces its chief officials one by one; and not simply 
at one period of time but through several stages of his own life and 
career as a civil servant. We learn for example about their varied 
educational backgrounds, their modes of dress and code of conduct. 

‘Abbas Fawzi who is one of the most vivid and entertaining ‘mirrors’ 
in the entire series writes books on works of classical literature but his 
colleagues disapprove of such behavior: 

The ‘proper’ civil servant only had any respect for the ‘real’ civil 
servant who knows all there is to know about administrative 
matters and decrees. He would regard writing books as a kind of 
sedition unbecoming for respectable people. ... 4 


However, this procedure goes awry when he presents some of his 
works to ‘Adli al-Mu'azzin, a newly arrived senior official who is an 


3 Plate 510 of Cairo: Ciy of 1000 Years (Cairo, 1969) gives a rather studied view of 
this famous Cairo meeting place which has now all but vanished in the wake of architeo- 
tural ‘progress.’ 

3 See Hadith ‘Isa thn Hishäm (Cairo, 1964), pp. 17 f. 

4 IT, July 81, 1971, p. 27. 
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able practitioner of such acts himself. 'Adli is himself a university 
graduate in philosophy and an author of some works on the subject. 
He comments acidly that he has already read ‘Abbas Fawzi’s works 
and found them rather superficial! When ‘Abbas and the narrator 
return to their office, the former produces one of his characteristically 
acid comments: 


“So with him, philosophy begins with Ibn Rushd and now it’s 
finishing with Ibn Kalb!” 5 


Not unnaturally these sketches of characters in the civil service also 
succeed in telling the reader an enormous amount about some of the 
internal machinations involved in Egyptian political life in pre- and 
post-revolutionary times, and most particularly about the way in 
which party politics and ‘graft’ manage to find their way into almost 
every segment of the office. The story of Tantawi Isma‘il is a case 
in point: 


He had a flawless character, was completely honest and never 
veered from the truth. He thus aroused a wave of panic in the 
minds of clerks and checkers who worked on the basis of a solid 
co-operative system founded on bribery and presents. Tantawi 
thus burst into their midst like a bomb to destroy their real 
source of income. However, they did not have the courage to 
murder him but devised a way of getting rid of him instead. ¢ 


The point about “real source of income" and the implication that 
civil servants find it hard to survive on their salary is driven home by 
the case of Fathi Anis, who is unable to afford the cost of a new suit 
and arrives at the office one day wearing a gallabiyya. This provokes 
at first outrage and then questions of contravention of regulations 
or at least convention. One of his colleagues suggests that they should 
try to find him a job where he can apply some bribery and thus supple- 
ment his meagre income. Kamil Ramzi is another character who, 
like Tantawi Isma‘il, will not tolerate corruption or bribery and 
refuses to bow to pressure, even from the ministerial level. When 
the question is then asked as to whether he can be fired for being so 
honest, the reply comes that there are far more pretexts for firing a 
civil servant for being too honest than for being corrupt! ? 

Civil servants are frequently suggested as candidates for election 


5 IT, Aug. 7, 1971, p. 26. Ibn Rushd (1126-1198), the famous philosopher; Ibn Kalb" 
means “son of a bitch.” 

5 IT, July 24, 1971, p. 47. 

7 IT, Sept. 18, 1971, p. 28. 
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districts, and this gives the narrator the occasion to allude to certain 
‘procedures’ involved in the elective process. In fact, he himself is 
proposed as a candidate for nomination. Sharära al-Nahhal tells him 
that all he has to do is to close his eyes and let the ma'mür (a police 
officer) do all the work for him. The result of this particular election 
(in which the narrator refuses to take part) is that ten Wafdists are 
elected through various kinds of compulsion, terrorization and ballot 
rigging. As the narrator ruefully remarks, he is glad not to have been 
part of such an organized historical crime. ? 

On & more individual level too we learn some of the techniques for 
gaining promotion through political and other means. Sharära al- 
Nahhäl himself, for example, is promoted direct from telephone 
operator to the seventh grade in the civil service merely on the basis 
of his good looks and the impression which he makes with various 
ministerial figures. Through a series of skillful and clandestine contacts 
with ex-ministers while he is serving their successors from a different 
party with great dedication and administrative efficiency, he manages 
to rise to a very high position and keep it in spite of numerous changes 
of government which bring about the downfall of others. ‘Adh al- 
Mu'azzin, the ruthless head of the advisory office, has a slightly 
different technique: 


When things were going well for him, he would extend his pro- 
tection to a specific number of civil servants from various parties. 
When the party of one of these people was doing well, the favor 
would be returned and this particular person would vouch for 
"Adli to the minister. That was the way he would hang on to his 
job in all these different periods and justify his success entirely 
on the basis of his own personal competence. ° 


‘Adli also has a hand in another incident involving promotion in 
which the subject of discussion is the narrator himself. The latter is 
nominated for promotion and the new appointment is signed by the 
minister. Next morning, however, the decision has been reversed. 
When the irate narrator makes inquiries, he discovers that a quick 
telephone call from one of the King’s courtiers to "Adli had been enough 
to change the minister’s mind in favor of the narrator’s rival for the 
same post. When the narrator surmises as to what the connection might 
be between his rival and a courtier of the King, a friend suggests 
an answer with his reply: “All praise to the King of Queers |” 10 

8 IT, July 3, 1971, p. 35. 


* IT, Aug. 7, 1971, p. 26. 
19 JT, loc. cit. 
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The discussions, hates, rivalries and jealousies of the narrator’s civil 
servant colleagues are all shown in quite penetrating detail, and with 
figures like ‘Abbas Fawzi and 'Adli al-Mu'azzin, the ‘mirror’ almost 
amounts to a complete character sketch. In particular, the dialogue 
and repartee between them give us insights into their temperaments 
as well as telling us a great deal about their various occupations. 
The clash between ‘Abbas Fawzi and ‘Adli al-Mu'azzin over the 
former's writings has already been noted, but this is just one of several. 
The irascible ‘Abd al-Rahman Sha‘ban, for example, is the ministry 
translator and is described in considerable detail: “a baby aged 
thirty-five, easy to get on with ... but if he gets angry, then woe 
betide IT 11 

With such an explosive mixture of characters as these—and they are 
only the major ones—it is almost inevitable that the dialogue set within 
the context of the ministry office should be full of wit, &nger, and, 
above all, comment on almost all aspects of society and government. 
Most of the sketches in which these characters are described are 
grouped together in the center of the work and we are thus presented 
with & miorocosm within the framework of the larger view of Egyptian 
society as represented by the other characters in the work. 

It is during the narrator’s career as a civil servant that this milieu 
of society is affected by a new phenomenon which we have already 
seen at work in universities and schools: the arrival of female work- 
mates. The effect here is much the same: 


People in the secretariat started paying great attention to their 
personal appearance. They would steal glances in the direction of 
the corner where ‘Abda was sitting. We had to wait for a long 
time before she became a daily habit which we could get used 
to without stirring up passions and attracting everyone's 
attention. ... 14 


It is almost inevitable that numerous rumors should surround these 
new and disturbing arrivals in the ministerial office, and in Goar 
al-Manüfi, the ministry messenger, the office has a natural conveyer 
of such stories. He finds out that ‘Abda, the new civil servant, lives 
in the Sayyida Zaynab quarter where students live, and a lewd gesture 
makes it clear to the men in the office that he therefore suspects the 
worst. In fact, “Abda is chased relentlessly by a civil servant from 
another office who eventually tricks her into marrying him and then 


H JT, bad, p. 28. 
12 IT, Aug. 14, 1971, no page number visible. 
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divorces her a week later. She returns to the office after her week's 
holiday and receives a good deal of sympathy in her unfortunate 
situation. 

Much later, in 1965, Camelia Zahràn joins the office staff, but by 
now attitudes have changed and rumors about female civil servants 
are regarded as part of the normal routine. The narrator is now much 
older and he watches Camelia with an almost paternal concern. He 
feels worried when he hears reports that she is “playing the oldest 
game of all" with the Director-General or else trying to get a promotion 
"à la Sharära al-Nahhal": 


“Has the opportunism of our own generation seeped through to 
the present one?” I asked. 

“These days, amorous adventures are more intense and ruthless 
.. 4" my colleague replied. 

“Perhaps opportunism will come to be recognized as a new kind 
of ethics," I commented bitterly, “or even some new type of skill 
like technology." 13 


The narrator’s concern seems to be justified when Camelia is trans- 
ferred to the legal department, but then she meets Sabri Jad, a young 
civil servant with some extremely caustic views on the narrator’s 
generation, and they marry. 

Although this long series of sketches introduces us to different 
environments and attitudes, each one fits into a certain politico- 
historical perspective and these features shine out clearly on every 
page. Many of the characters witness and even participate In some 
of the major events of Egyptian history in the twentieth century. 
The narrator himself is with a friend of his in the midst of a huge 
crowd in 1924 to watch the arrival of Sa‘d Zaghlül at ‘Abidin Palace 
to see the King on the subject of the constitution. He later discovers 
that one of his neighbors in al-‘Abbasiyya is the infamous ‘Ashmäwi 
Jalal who 


was an important officer in command of the Egyptian cavalry 
and fully deserved to be termed the major foe of the 1919 revolu- 
tion within the Egyptian army. News of his exploits did the 
rounds like horror stories; how he would kill people or else torture 
his victims without any mercy. He used to tie students to his 
horse and then gallop off dragging his victims behind him to be 
ground into the stones and asphalt until they were dead. ...!4 


13 IT, Bept. 25, 1971, p. 28. 
14 IT, Aug. 28, 1971, p. 42. 
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The narrator records his participation in other demonstrations, too, 
but none is more remarkable than the one during the autocratic 
regime of Isma‘il Sidqi in which the constitution was suspended. 
With his colleagues Ridà Hammäda and Taha ‘Inän, the narrator 
watches the rock throwing, then the gun shota and the dead. On the 
way home, the three walk arm in arm with Téha in the middle; one 
moment he is talking to them and the next he is shot in the back and 
dies in a nearby dental clinic. In conjunction with these demonstrations, 
there would be student strikes and the universiby would be closed 
down for a period, much to the annoyance of teachers like Mahmüd 
Darwish who is even suspected of reporting the names of the student 
leaders to the security department. 

The figure of Qadri Rizq enters the scene in 1948. He is an army 
officer and registers his disgust at the defeat of the army in the Palestine 
war, something which he attributes to the fact that the army was 
"fenced in by two enemies, one external and the other from within 
our own country.” 15 On the night of the July 1952 revolution, Qadri 
sits with his companions in Fishàwi's café and then walks back to 
al-“Abbasiyya with the narrator. Next morning, the revolution has 
occurred and Qadri’s friends discover that he is one of the free officers 
involved in the coup; the incredible way in which plans were kept 
secret at this time and everything synchronized is shown quite clearly 
in this short sketch of a fictional protagonist. 

Bearing in mind that “Mirrors” was written during 1970, it is hardly 
surprising that there are still continual references to the June war 
of 1967. Rogues such as Sayyid Sha‘ir and ‘fd Mansür gloat over the 
situation and hope that it means the end of the revolution, but most 
of the narrator’s friends are as profoundly affected by it—intellectually, 
psychologically and spiritually—as the narrator himself obviously is. 
‘Abbas Fawzi can still take a cynical attitude by telling the narrator 
that it really makes no difference whether Egypt is ruled by the 
English, the Jews or the Egyptians, but Qadri Rizq expresses the 
feelings of many of the narrator’s friends and acquaintances: 


"Is all this marvellous period we've just lived through to go to 
waste ? Are we going to bow and scrape under the feet of reaction- 
aries and imperialists all over again? ... The modern history 
of the Arabs is just one chain of disasters in the face of reaction 
and imperialism. But then despair has hardly any time to settle 
down before a new light springs up from the darkness.” 16 


15 IT, Sept. 18, 1971, p. 26. 
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In the aftermath, ‘Azmi Shakir, the communist historian and teacher, 
earns the narrator's high esteem: 


I can say for sure that he was among the first people to return to 
their senses after June 1967; he may even have been the very first. 
In October, he published his famous article analyzing the defeat 
and looking on it as an object lesson. He warned people against 
giving in to a flood of criticism, self-contempt and torture and a 
loss of self-confidence. At the end of it, he underlined a fact which 
he still believed in; namely, that the revolution was the real 
territory which was being fought for, not Sinai or Jerusalem and 
that that was the thing which had to remain and carry on. 


But the opprobrium of leftists like "Alan Thabit and Salim Jabr 
towards such reasoning is also typical of this period; they rename his 
book We Begin from the Defeat as We Begin from Opportunism and 
finish by scoffing at & country which still celebrates Muhammad's 
night journey when men are landing on the moon. 18 

Since 1967, there has been a good deal of rendering of accounts. 
Even an older figure like Sadiq ‘Abd al-Hamid can talk about “a load 
of crooks, a bunch of jokers and mockers," and from the younger 
generation Sabri Jad can be even more direct in demanding the 
extermination of everyone who is responsible for the disaster. But 
in addition to that, there is also an enormous amount of soul-searching 
and discussion about the future; and in discussing the future, there 
is also discussion of the past. Within this historical perspective, the 
revolution, its nature, its antecedents and its faults are all analyzed 
in considerable detail. 

Many of the narrator's friends share his own view of the revolution, 
and Qadri Rizq, as a protagonist in the event itself, reflects their 
viewpoint in the following passage which includes additional comments 
by the narrator himself: 


“Those hellish forces which stopped the progress of our people 
have vanished for good," he said. "The King, the English, corrupt 
rulers. Now the whole thing's back in the hands of the real people. 
Corruption and dissipation are over and & stream of reform and 
progress will carry on for ever and ever. ..." 

We told ourselves that it was time for our dream to come true 
and give some freedom, progress and justice to this people who 
had suffered through slavery, poverty and exile for thousands 


17 JT, Aug. 28, 1971, p. 39. 
18 JT, loc. oit. 
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of years. ... We were worried about America, though, in case 

it took over Britain’s role in some way or other after we had 

realized the extent of its support for the new regime. However, 

Qadri told us that the Americans were very useful and we had 

nothing to worry about, thanks to the loyalties of our new leaders. 
19 


But we also get interesting views on the revolution from at least two 
other angles. ‘Abd al-Wahh&b Isma‘il is a staunch Muslim who is even 
suspicious of the motives of his Coptic fellow-countrymen. He 
eventually proves to be & member of the Muslim Brethren. Although 
he terms the revolution a “blessing,” he confesses that he does not 
know what its proponents really want. He is soon arrested as a member 
of the Brethren but emerges in 1966 from ten years in prison with 
his views unchanged: 


“Socialism, nationalism and European civilization are malignan- 
cies which must be exterminated. ... We've got the mission of 
Islam which is guaranteed to save and restore the world. We've 
got social justice, human brotherhood and the worship of God 
alone; not capital or dialectical materialism.” 20 


On the other hand, we also have the views of the narrator's leftist and 
communist friends like ‘Azmi Shäkir, Kamil Ramzi and Majida 
‘Abd al-Raziq. They claim that the people who led the revolution are 
not real revolutionaries and indeed are even suppressing such people; 
many of them believe that the 1952 revolution is merely & prelude to 
the real revolution which will come later. Majida terms it a reactionary 
revolution, & new brand of fascism or even a petit bourgeois revolt to 
satisfy the aspirations of people like the narrator. ™ 

And yet, in spite of the differences in these views of the revolution, 
the very passion with which they are held implies a love of Egypt as 
a country and & people with its own customs, ideals and aspirations. 
On the other hand, in ‘Abd al-Rahmän Sha‘ban we see a character 
who has been completely won over by European civilization and would 
prefer, like the Khedive Isma‘il, to make Egypt part of Europe. 
In a remarkable passage, he launches a scathing attack on Egypt 
and the Egyptians: 


"Just look how filthy these streets are, right in the middle of the 
city; pretty soon, flies will start demanding their citizen's rights ! 


19 JT, Sept. 18, 1971, p. 28. 
?0 JT, Aug. 14, 1971, no page number visible. 
31 JT, Qot. 2, 1971, p. 28. 
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... Believe me, the politicians you admire wouldn't even be fit 
to be junior employees in any foreign embassy. ... By what logic 
do millions of dirty peasants deserve to be alive? Why don't 
they dispense with them all by using modern machinery? ... 
The best thing Egyptian civilization has produced is hashtsh and 
that's pretty vile compared with whisky. ... Do you really like 
these writers and litterateurs? Believe me, on & world scale, 
they're illiterate! ... Allow me to piss on all the leaders, writers 
and singers you admire ! ... Do you realize what was the greatest 
favor bestowed on us? European imperialism. Future generations 
will celebrate its memory just as you do the birth of the Prophet.’’2# 


To be sure, these comments are made many years before the revolution, 
but one wonders whether such a view of Egypt could be changed even 
by such a major political upheaval. ‘Abd al-Rahmän dies on the 
26th of January, 1952; he is shot by demonstrators who attack the 
hated Turf Club in Cairo where he is drinking with some English 
friends. The narrator may perhaps wish us to infer that he got his 
just deserts ! 

One of the most interesting aspects of Egyptian society to emerge 
from this series of characters is the changing role of women. The modern 
novel can show certain developments in this area, with the more 
formal relationships of Haykal’s Zaynab gradually dissolving until 
the advent of the seeming sexual freedom of the characters in the 
novels of Ihsan ‘Abd al-Quddüs. In “Mirrors,” the narrator tells 
about the days of his youth when the behavior of the three daughters 
of ‘Isam al-Hamläwi outraged his sense of decency: 


The behavior of the girls made me furious; I regarded it all as 
being a distortion and disparagement of the loftiest emotion 
in the world. a 


Majida ‘Abd al-Raziq tells the narrator of attempts by her family 
to marry her to & rich bridegroom. She insists on completing her 
education because she is anxious to get a job, but the prospective 
groom does not approve. When she persists, he leaves. 

The narrator and his old friend Rid& Hammäda comment on the 
contemporary situation when talking about Camelia Zahran. The 
narrator points out that the new atmosphere of liberality does away 
with so many of the problems which they themselves had faced in 
their youth and that frankness in sexual matters is more healthy 


23 JT, Aug. 7, 1071, p. 28. 
33 IT, Aug. 28, 1971, p. 44. 
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than consorting with prostitutes. The only response which this elicits 
from his more conservative friend is that love like democracy seems 
to have become a kind of ephemeral comic turn. *4 But it is Sabri Jad, 
the young civil servant of 1967, who is most frank in his discussion 
of the present situation: 


"Where do you stand on love?” ‘Abbas Fawzi asked. “Has it got 
any value any more or has sex become everything ?” 

“Sex is paramount," Sabri replied. “There are very few people 
who fall in love and want to go so far as to get married ! I” 

"But what about the majority of you ?” 

"They indulge in free love." 

"With whom ?" 

“Girls at school, girl students, girls. ..." 

“Will they be prepared to marry girls who are so promiscuous t" 
"Many of them will, but some still follow the traditions of the 
previous generation." 

"I think girls dream of getting married." 

“Yes, and that’s their major fault." 25 


While describing this succession of characters, the narrator also 
gives us glimpses of his own views on a number of issues, He talks 
about his early love for Safa al-Katib in disarmingly candid terms and 
seems to use it on several occasions as a kind of yardstick by which 
to measure all the loves of his life. On the subject of the revolution, 
he is unequivocal and explicit: 


For the first time in my life, I felt that a wave of justice was 
sweeping away a deep-seated decay without any indulgence. 
I dearly wished that it would keep going without hesitation or 
deviation, in a spirit of purity for ever. ... % 


In talking about the life and times of 'Ajlàn Thàbit, he also refers 
to the period covered by all but a few of these characters as one of 
“turmoil seething with factors both constructive and destructive, 
with dissipation and agglomeration, and with despair and hope.” 27 
To bring the entire work to a close, the narrator takes us away from 
the world of politics and the events of history, away from the political 
and intellectual movements which have arisen to inspire or respond 
to those events, and takes us back to the period when he was seven 


34 IT, Bert, 25, 1971, p. 26. 
35 IT, July 17, 1971, p. 26. 
% IT, Aug. 7, 1971, p. 28. 

Y! JT, Aug. 21, 1971, p. 26. 
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years old. Thus, after so much discussion and analysis of the crises 
and disasters of this century, we finish up with the period of innocence 
in the life of the person who has been the pivot of acquaintance with 
all fifty-four characters. 


* * ek kK ox ox 


In the above pages, an attempt has been made to describe and 
summarize with quotations some of the major themes of this new and 
interesting work of Najib Mabfüz. In conclusion, we will try to set it 
in some kind of literary perspective and in particular to place it 
into the general scheme of the author's other works, especially his 
more recent ones. 

Mahfiiz stated at the outset of the publication of these episodes 
that the work was not a riwäya, and indeed, were it not for the wide 
range of meanings within the general rubric of ‘fiction’ which that 
Arebic word may have, it is hard to conceive how the editors of 
al-Idhà'a wa’l-Television can have characterized it as such. A few 
episodes—usually the shorter ones—rely entirely on description, but 
the major stylistio feature of the work 1s the copious use of dialogue, 
a feature of the author’s most recent short stories. Such dialogues are 
never quoted in full and indeed rarely start at the beginning; in other 
words, only those parts of the conversation which are directly relevant 
to the point which the narrator is trying to illustrate are reproduced. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, the dialogue is rarely & means of giving 
insight into the characters, and, instead of the conversation and 
interaotion giving the reader & pioture of the character's personality, 
they merely act as vehicles to reflect a certain viewpoint; they are 
truly ‘mirrors’ of the society in which the characters live and of the 
history which they experience. 

"Mirrors" thus emerges as an attempt by Mahfüz to express his 
views on Egypt's history during his own lifetime through the medium 
of fiction, albeit through a thin filter. For, although several of the 
characters share & common experience, neighborhood or place of 
work or study, the unifying factor in the whole series remains the 
narrator himself. In this, “Mirrors”? seems to share a certain amount 
in common with al-Muwaylihi’s famous Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham, 
which was also published in a newspaper and has two ‘characters’ 
as a unifying element in what is otherwise a series of articles portraying 
aspects of Egyptian society at the time. 28 

It is interesting to speculate as to what are Mahfüz' reasons for 


38 For a bibliography of this work, see Die Wel des Islams, NS XII (1969), 180 f. 
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produoing & work such as this at this particular stage in his career as 
a writer. It should of course be remembered that he began his novel- 
istic career by writing three novels on ancient Egyptian themes, 
and followed these with a series of works in which he describes the life 
of the Egyptian people in the old quarters of Cairo. This series culmi- 
nates in the famous Trilogy in which the life of a family is set against 
the background of Egyptian history between the years 1918 and 1944 
and in which the very passage of time itself 1s one of the major elementa. 
In the 1960's, Mahfüz produced & number of increasingly symbolistic 
novels such as al-Lasg wa'l-Kslab (“The Thief and the Dogs," 1961) 
and Tharthara fawg al-Nu (“Chatter on the Nile," 1966). Then came 
the 1967 war which has been clearly shown in these two articles to 
have caused a major crisis in the mental outlook of many Egyptians 
and an almost complete realignment of priorities for many of them. 

Mahfüz' own reaction to the disaster has taken in part the form 
of a whole series of short stories (examples of which were mentioned 
at the beginning of the first article) in which & lack of any sense of 
responsibility seems to be & recurring theme. The people standing 
under the bus-shelter wonder what is going on around them and yet 
do nothing; 3? the old man who lives on the thirty-fifth floor thinks 
that he can escape his responsibilities to himself and his fellow men 
by living above everything. °° Critics in Egypt have responded to 
these stories with a respectful curiosity; some have chided him for 
writing riddles which have to be solved rather than stories. “Mirrors” 
may perhaps be in some sense a response to such views, but it is much 
more than that. Through & series of fifty-four Egyptian characters, 
he has tried to give a picture of Egyptian history during this century, 
to portray the hopes, fears, disappointments, hatreds and loves of 
his generation, to fit the revolution and its successes and disasters 
into a pattern and to look into the future. As many characters point 
out, one of the major results of the 1967 disaster was to force the 
Egyptian people to think about the present and the future, and 
perhaps to think again about the past. In other words, they were to 
try to develop a sense of Egyptian history and see how this would aid 
them in the process of facing their present dilemma. With “Mirrors,” 
Najib Mahfiiz seems to have made his contribution to this effort as a 
writer of fiction and has added a uniquely interesting work to his output. 


Unaversity of Pennsylvania Rocer M. A ALLEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


39 T'ahta'i-Masalla (Cairo, 1969), pp. 5 ff. 
30 Shahr al-‘Asal (Cairo, 1971), pp. 223 ff. 


“THE MOSQUE IN THE ALLEY” BY NAJIB MAHFÜZ 
A TRANSLATION, WITH NOTES 1 


The hour for the evening lesson had arrived, and there was only 
one person in the mosque to listen to it. Not that this was something 
new for the Imam, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih; for ever since he had been 
assigned to serve at this mosque, the only audience he ever had for 
his lessons was ‘Amm Hasanayn, the vendor of sugar-cane juice. 
True, the muezzin and the mosque-attendant would faithfully add 
their presence to that of ‘Amm Hasanayn, but this was only to show 
reverence for the lesson and politeness to the Imam. 

Naturally enough, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih was not happy about this 
situation, but with the pasage of time he had grown used to it. In 
fact, he had been expecting something much worse the day it was 
decided to transfer him to this mosque, which lay sprawled on all 
fours like a beast at the entrance of the red light district. He had been 
furious that day; he had tried to get the order for his transfer canceled 
or changed. But, in spite of himself, he had been forced to go along 
with it, and to put up with derision from his enemies and desertion 
on the part of his friends. 

Where could he possibly find an audience for his lessons? The 
mosque stood at the junction of two alleys, the first an alley noted 
for the wickedness it housed, and the other a regular rendezvous of 
pimps, racketeers and dope-peddlers. It seemed that, apart from ‘Amm 
Hasanayn, the entire neighborhood could not produce a single man of 
pious disposition, nor even, for that matter, a single man of the ordinary 
variety. For a long time, the Imam had been panic-stricken every 
time he ventured to look into one or the other of these alleys. It was 
as if he were afraid to take a breath, lest all the germs of debauchery 
and crime come seeping into his lungs. 

But in spite of all this, ‘Abd Rabbih was as persistent in giving 
his lessons as 'Amm Hasanayn was in attending them. One day he 
had said to the man, by way of encouragement, “With all this diligence, 
it will be no time at all before you're an Imam yourself, with people 
coming to consult you." The old man had smiled shyly. “God’s 
wisdom," he replied, “knows no limits." 

The subject of today's lesson was purity of heart, which is the 
mainstay of sincerity, and the firm basis of honorable conduct both 


1 "al.Jüms fíl-Darb" from the collection Dunyd AUdh, Cairo, 1963. [For another 
translation, by Nadia Farag, see Arabic Writing Today: The Short Story, edited by 
M. Manzalaoui (Cairo: Dar al-Maaref, 1968), pp. 117-128. Kd.] 
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in one's personal life and in one's dealing with his neighbors; indeed, 
it is the ideal disposition in which to face up to life. ‘Amm Hasanayn 
listened with his customary attentiveness. The few questions he had 
to ask were always concerned with the meaning of some verse in the 
Qur’an or the clarification of some religious prescription. 


It was at this hour of the day—early evening—that the alley began 
to come alive again. * From the front window of the mosque, one 
could observe the entire length of the narrow, twisting lane. Lined 
on either side with the doors of coffee-shops and decaying old houses, 
its appearance produced & queer exciting effect upon the viewer. 

In the early evening, the alley was pervaded with an air of prepar- 
ation, as though it were waking up from a opp and stretching its 
limbs. Buckets of water were splashed on the pavements. Doors were 
opened in response to mysterious knockings. The chairs in the coffee- 
shops were being lined up. Women appeared in the windows, exchang- 
ing gossip as they fixed their faces. Somewhere a woman was weeping, 
while the madam urged her to pull herself together lest she lose her 
means of livelihood in addition to losing her lover. Another woman 
laughed hysterically, recalling the misfortune of her colleague who 
was sitting beside her, and a certain coarse voice complained, "The 
foreigners ! 3 The foreigners yet, damn them! One of the foreigners 
has made a fool of Firdaws. He fleeced her of a hundred pounds and 
then took off!" Other voices could be heard rehearsing the notes of 
some lewd popular song. At the other end of the alley, an argument 
which had begun in words was being settled with flying chairs. 

Finally, Lablaba emerged to take her seat at the front door of 
the first house. The first lamp was turned on, and everyone could 
sense that in a few minutes the alley would come to life. 


One day, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih received a telephone call summoning 
him to a meeting with the Inspector General of Religious Affairs. 
He was informed that this was a general invitation addressed to all 
the Imams. There was nothing extraordinary in this, especially in 
view of recent events. Nevertheless, as the Shaykh tried to guess 
what lay behind the summons, he could not help feeling a twinge of 
anxiety. And with good reason, for this Inspector was & person of 
importance, an importance which derived from the fact that he was 


3 Frequent shifts of scene between the pious, respectable world of the mosque and 
the dirty, rough-and-tumble life of the alley serve to emphasire dramatically the social 
gap or distance which separates these two worlds, in spite of their physical proximity. 

3 “The foreigners" for al-khawajdt, literally “the Misters.” 
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related to a certain high official whose name was cursed by every 
tongue, an official who could make and break ministers, and who made 
a mockery of all that the people held sacred. 4 And here they were 
about to appear before him, splendid candidates for annihilation, 
ready to be carried off by the winds of wrath at their first false step. 
Invoking the name of God, the Shaykh began to prepare for the 
meeting as best he could. He put on a black robe, and then a kaftan 
which was all but new. Then he donned his Imam's turban, and off he 
went, putting his trust in God. 

The corridor outside the Inspector's office was jammed with people; 
the Shaykh was reminded of the Day of the Gathering. The Imams 
busied themselves exchanging conjectures as to the reason for the 
meeting, until the big door opened and they were allowed to enter. 
One by one they filed in, until the spacious room was filled. The 
Inspector greeted them with a somewhat ominous formality. He 
listened with distaste to the phrases of flattery that rained upon him, 
concealing his distaste with an ambiguous smile. 

Then they fell silent, and their anticipation mounted as the 
Inspector’s eyes began to scan their faces. He greeted them tersely, 
affirming his confidence that they would live up to the high esteem 
in which they were held. Then he pointed to the picture hanging 
above his head and said, “It is our duty towards him and his sublime 
family that has occasioned this meeting." 

(Many hearts began to sink, although the faces of their owners 
continued to register nothing but bliss.) 5 

The Inspector went on: “The unshakeable devotion which binds 
you to him is something beyond all question. It is a mutual love, 
having its roots in history." 

(The faces beamed in agreement, in order to conceal the nausea 
in the hearts.) 

“In view of the crisis which the nation is undergoing, he is asking 
you to be faithful to your duty. ...” 

(The hearts beat faster in their hidden little theaters.) 

The Inspector proceeded with his speech: "Inform the people of 
the facts. Rip off the mask of the impostors and the troublemakers, 


4 Studente of Egyptian history may be able to find parallels between characters 
and incidents in this story and real historical personages and events. For an interesting 
study of the ‘church-state’ situation in Egypt at this period, see Elie Kedourie, "Egypt 
and the Caliphate, 1915-1946” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Parta 8 and 4, 
1963, pp. 208-248. See also H. Ayrout, ""Interférenoes de la politique et de la religion" 
in En Terre d' Islam, No. 2, 1938, pp. 192-198. 

5 The parentheses in this passage have been added by tho translator. 
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so that authority may be firmly established in the hands of its rightful 
owner." 

The Inspector went on for a while, repeating and expanding the 
same line of thought. Then, searching their faces, he asked if anyone 
had any comments he would like to make. The room remained draped 
in silence until one of the more daring Imams spoke up, assuring the 
Inspector that he had expressed the hidden sentiments of their own 
hearts. Indeed, were it not for fear of going counter to their instruc- 
tions, they would have been only too eager to carry out, of their own 
accord, the duty to which he was calling them. 

At the first words of the Inspector's speech, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih's 
anxiety had begun to disperse. He perceived immediately that they 
had not been summoned to give an account of themselves or to be 
investigated, but rather that it was the government this time that was 
seeking their help with outstretched arms. Who knows, he thought, 
but that this might be followed up with some serious measures for 
improving their lot, especially with regard to salary and cost-of-living 
allowance? But it was not long before he relapsed into anxiety, even 
as the wave spreads itself out on the unruffled sand of the beach only 
to relapse again into foam. He understood quite clearly what was 
wanted of them. He understood that in the Friday sermon he would 
be compelled to say things repugnant to his conscience and abhorrent 
to the people. 

Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih did not doubt that most of the others shared 
his feelings, and were experiencing the same struggle. But, as far as 
he could see, there was no way out for any of them. Mulling over 
these new worries in his mind, he made his way back to the mosque. 


That evening, Shaldam held a meeting with some of his underlings 
in the Ahlan-wa-sahlan, & wineshop which stood only a few meters 
away from the mosque. Shaldam, who was one of the neighborhood’s 
better-known racketeers, appeared to be on fire with rage, and the 
flame burned hotter with every glass of the black wine he drank. 
"Nabawiyya, the idiot!" he bellowed, “she’s fallen for that young 
punk Hasan. I have no doubt whatever about it.” 

One of his companions tried to soothe him: “Maybe he’s a customer. 
Just & customer, no more, no less." 

Shaldam pounded the table with a steely fist, causing the beans ê 
and the peanuts to jump. “No!” he replied savagely. “He takes and 
doesn’t give. I'm as sure of this as I am that the blade of my knife 


5 "Beans" for furmus, “lupine.” 
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can kill He gets all kinds of favors and doesn't pay one millieme 
for them." | 

Their faces expressed loathing and contempt, and their wineshot 
eyes were alert and attentive as Shaldam went on: "This kid usually 
shows up when the little viper 1s doing her dance. You wait for him 
to come, get a fight going, and leave the rest to me." 

As they drained their glasses, their eyes reflected the evil intentions 
of their hearts. 


After the evening prayer, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih was visited by two 
Imams, old schoolfriends of his, one of whom was named Khalid 
and the other Mubarak. The two men were gloomy as they sat down 
beside him. Certain of the Imams, they reported, had been dismissed 
from their posta for refusing to take part in the propaganda campaign. 

Khalid grumbled, “Houses of worship were not created for political 
propaganda nor for bolstering up tyrants." ? 

Shaykh 'Abd Rabbih felt that his friend's words were touching on 
a sore spot. “Do you prefer that we all starve?” he asked. 

An awkward silence fell upon them. Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih was 
reluctant to admit that he had capitulated, and in order to save face 
before his friends he made a show of acting out of conviction. “What 
some people judge to be political propaganda,” he said, “may turn 
out to be the very truth." 

Khalid was so taken aback by this change in his friend’s attitude 
that he withdrew from the discussion. Mubarak, however, replied with 
a vehemence he could not control, “But we would be putting to death 
one of the basic principles of Islam, the principle of ordering what 
is good and prohibiting what is evil." 

‘Abd Rabbih became angry with him, just as he was angry with his 
own painful conscience. “On the contrary,” he said, “we will be 
reviving one of the Islamic principles, namely, the principle of urging 
obedience to God, to His Prophet, and to the legitimate authority.” 

Mubarak asked with disgust, “And do you consider them to be the 
legitimate authority t" 

‘Abd Rabbih replied with a challenge, “Tell me, are you planning 
to refuse to give the sermon t" 

Mubärak stood up indignantly and strode out of the room, to be 
followed shortly after by Khalid. The Shaykh cursed them, even as 
he cursed his own rebellious heart. 


? Note that Khalid’s complaint is general in scope, i.e., it is directed against govern- 
mental abuse of religion on the part of any regime, and not merely the regime in power 


at the time of the story. 
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It was just before midnight. The courtyard of the seventh house 
on the left was crowded with drinkers. They sat on wooden benches 
arranged in a circle around a patch of sandy earth. Here, in the light 
of an electric bulb, Nabawiyya glided to and from performing her 
dance. She was wearing a rose-colored nightgown, and in her right 
hand she waved a wand decorated with twisting ribbons and roses. 
Hands clapped in unison, and drunken voices were raised in cheers 
of brutish delight. 

Shaldam’s thugs had quietly installed themselves in different 
corners of the yard, waiting for their prey. Shaldam himself was 
keeping close to the bottom of the steps, his eyes fixed on the door 
of the house. 

Suddenly Hasan appeared, his hair neatly combed, his teeth spark- 
ling. Shaldam’s eyes consumed the boy with fire, as he stood watching 
Nabawiyya, waiting to be noticed by her. Smiling happily, she greeted 
him with a wink and a playful wiggle of her dancing belly, whereupon 
Hasan straightened up, strutted over to an empty seat and sat down. 

The blood was boiling in Shaldam’s veins. He felt a constriction 
in his limbs. He whistled softly, and on the instant a sham squabble 
broke out between two of his henchmen. The others joined in, and the 
fighting spread with increasing violence. The bewildered customers 
began to get up and push their way towards the door. A chair flew 
through the air and smashed into the electric bulb. Darkness descended 
on the place like a nightmare in which voices rang out and screams 
were mingled with the sound of running footsteps. As the storm 
swirled about in the darkness, a woman’s scream pierced through the 
tumult, followed moments later by the deep moans of a man. 

Then the courtyard grew still and quiet under a cloud of settling 
dust. It was completely deserted now, except for the two corpses which 
lay sprawled on the earth under the voiceless night. 


The next day was Friday. By the time the hour of prayer had arrived, 
the mosque was full of worshippers. This was quite the contrary of the 
situation on ordinary days, for the Friday prayer usually attracted 
people from as far away as Khäzindär Square and al-'Ataba. 

After the recitation from the Qur'an, Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih got up 
to deliver his sermon. The political sermon upset the worshippers 
even more than he had anticipated. They seemed restless and irritable 
as he discoursed in rhyming prose on the virtue of obedience and sub- 
mission to authority. And when he moved into his attack on the 
rabble-rousers and those who incite the people to rebellion for their 

own selfish purposes, murmuring broke out, and the mosque was 
e 
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filled with sounds of protest and indignation. Some of the objectors 
expressed their disapproval in loud shouting; others began to revile 
the Imam. At this point, the intelligence agents who had planted 
themselves among the worshippers swooped down on the more radical 
members of the opposition, dragging them out of the mosque in the 
midst of a frightful storm of protest and anger. 

Most of the worshippers having deserted the mosque, the Imam 
summoned the few who remained to prayer. It was a sorry prayer, 
overclouded with a sense of despair. 


While all this was going on, Samara was entertaining a new customer 
in her room, which was situated in the second house on the left. Sitting 
half naked on the edge of the bed, she took à cucumber from a tumbler 
partly filled with water and began to nibble at it. Her customer was 
sitting on a chair across from the bed. He had removed his jacket and 
was drinking cognac from a flask. His eyes moved aimlessly around 
the bare room until they came to rest on Samära. He held the flask 
up to her lips while she took a drink, then he took it back. 

Just then, the sound of the Qur'àn recital reached his ears from 
the nearby mosque. 8 A faint, barely perceptible smile appeared on his 
lips. Then he stared at the floor muttering in annoyance, "Why did 
they have to build a mosque in a place like this? Wasn't there room 
enough in the world?” 

Still nibbling at the cucumber, Samara replied, “This place is 
& part of the world just like any other place." ? 

He gulped down a long draught of the brandy, then he looked at 
her fixedly, searching her face as he asked, “Have you no fear of God ?” 

She replied with a touch of uneasiness, "Oh, our Lord will forgive 
us." 

Laughing agreeably, he reached for the cucumber and stuffed it 
into his mouth. 

Just then Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih was giving his sermon. Samära’s 
customer followed it for & while, his head rocking to and fro as he 


8 The two worlds of the mosque and the alley are 80 olose physically that the Friday 
gervioe can be followed easily from the prostitute'a room. The ensuing conversation, 
however, shows how far apart the two worlds have drifted, in terms of human inter- 
relations. 

9 Unlike her customer, Samära sees no inoongruity in the existence of a mosque in 
the red light district, for this district and the people in it are alen parte of God's world 
(cf. the title of the collection in which this story appears, Dunya AA, ie., "God's 
World"). Samära’s judgment will be confirmed in the final episode, when the people of 


the alley will find salvation in God's house, 
D 
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listened. Then he smiled in mockery and said, "The hypocrite! Will 
you listen to what the hypocrite is saying !” 

Once more, his eyes began to roam around the room. They came to 
rest on an ancient faded picture of Sa‘d Zaghlül He pointed to the 
picture and asked, “Do you know who this man is?" 

"And who doesn't?" 

He swallowed what was left in the flask and said thickly, "Samara 
is a patriot and the Shaykh a hypocrite i” 

"Such is life," she sighed. “For saying a couple of words he rakes 
in the gold, whereas we don't earn a single piaster except by the 
sweat of our whole body!” 

He answered with mock seriousness, “You know, some of our 
respected citizens are not very different from you, but who would 
have the courage to say that?” 10 

“True. And the murderer of Nabawiyya is known to all, but who 
would have the courage to testify against him ?” 

“Poor Nabawiyya! Who did it?” 

"Bhaldam, may God damn him to hell!" 

"O Veiler! O Lord! Whoever testifies against him will testify 
with his blood! = Luckily for us, you and I are not the only guilty 
people in this country." 

She replied with irritation, “Look, you're wasting your time with 
all this talk." 


Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih was determined to make the most of what 
had befallen him in the mosque, and to turn it to his advantage. 
He composed & complaint to the Ministry, describing the attacks to 
which he had been subjected because of his ‘patriotic’ sermon. He 
went to great efforts to have the story publicized in the papers, espe- 
cially the part where the police had to intervene to save him and 
arrest his attackers. He was full of hope that the Ministry would look 
with a sympathetic eye into the question of improving his lot. 

The only disturbing factor was that when the time for the evening 
lesson came around, there was no one at all to listen to it. He looked 
out the door towards the shop of the cane-juice vendor, and saw the 
man bent over his work. Supposing that he had forgotten about the 
lesson, the Shaykh went to the door and called out cheerily, “O ‘Amm 
Hasanayn! The lesson !” 


10 This seems to refer to Shaykh “Abd Rabbih, who is prostituting his office as 
preacher to gain the favor of the state. 
D A olumsy attempt to render a play on words: al-shahidu “alayhi shahidun (whoever 
wituesses against him will be a martyr). 
+ 
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At the sound of the Imam’s voice, the man looked up involuntarily; 
then he turned his head resolutely away, in a gesture of final repudi- 
ation. ‘Abd Rabbih was embarrassed and regretted having called 
the man. He retreated into the mosque, cursing him with a thousand 
curses, 13 


At the hour of dawn, the muezzin climbed to the top of the minaret. 
The night was fresh and tranquil; the moon was shining, and a soothing 
silence pervaded the world. The muezzin intoned the call to prayer, 
chanting, “Allahu akbar.” 

Just as he was preparing to go on with the call, an air raid siren 
began to go off with its terrifying intermittent wailing. The muezzin’s 
heart began to beat violently with alarm. Then he pulled himself 
together, begged God’s protection, and prepared again to go on 
with the call to prayer as soon as the siren should stop wailing. After 
all, ever since Italy had declared war on the Allies, these air raid 
warnings had become a nightly occurrence which came and went 
with no ill effects. In a voice which was not at all unpleasant he sang 
out, "Là ilaha ila ‘ah !” 

Suddenly there was an explosion. It reverberated like thunder and 
set the earth shaking. The muezzin’s voice was completely lost in the 
noise, and he stood frozen to the spot, his limbs trembling and his 
eyes fastened on the distant horizon where a reddish flare had appeared. 
With an effort he tore himself away from the spot and retreated 
towards the door. His legs shook as he climbed down the steps. 

It was pitch dark on the ground floor of the mosque, and the muezzin 
had to grope his way towards the Imam and the mosque-servant, 
guiding himself by the sound of their whispering. In a shaking voice 
he announced, “Gentlemen, it’s a real air raid. What are we going 
to do 1" 

The Imam's voice was hoarse. "The air raid shelter is a long way 
off, and it's probably filled with all sorts of riffraff by now. But this 
mosque is sturdily built. It will make a fine shelter." 

They eat down in & corner, and soon their lips were busy reciting 
verses of the Qur'àn. Meanwhile, a confusion of sounds was pouring in 
from outside: calls, anxious voices, the creak of opening and closing 
doors. Once more a string of bombs crashed down on the earth, causing 
nerves to tremble and hearts to stand still. 


13 Ag à result of ‘Abd Rabbih’s political sermon, most of the faithful had left the 
mosque. Now, even the loyal ‘Amm Hasanayn turns away from the Imam, symbolizing 
thereby the total allenation of the people from the representative of ‘official’ religion. 
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Suddenly the mosque-servant cried out, “The children! Sir, 15 my 
children are still in the house, and it’s a very old house!" 

The Imam replied harshly, “Our Lord still exists. Stay where you are !”’ 

As he spoke, a group of people burst into the mosque. 14 Someone 
was saying, "This is the safest place." And a coarse voice answered, 
“Ths raid is the real thing, not like the other nights." The Imam 
heard the voice and his heart contracted. “That beast of a man! His 
presence here 18 certainly an evil omen." 

A second group arrived, more uncouth than the first. Women's 
voices could be heard, some of which were familiar to the Shaykh. One 
voice said, "The wine has been driven clean out of my head!” With 
that, the Shaykh lost command of himself. Jumping up, he shouted 
frantically, “Go to the shelter! Show respect for the house of God! 
Get out, all of you!” 

A man shouted back, “Sir, shut up!” 

There was a burst of derisive laughter, but just then a violent 
explosion broke on their ears, and the mosque echoed with screams. 
The Imam was panic-stricken. He ranted like a madman, as if he were 
addressing the bombs themselves: “Get out! Don’t defile God’s 
house !” 

A woman called out, “You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Get out,” screamed the Imam. “Get out, and God’s curse be upon 
you !” 

But the woman was defiant. “It’s God's house, not your father’s 
house !" 

And that coarse voice called out, “Sir, shut up before I choke you !" 

À wave of angry remarks and bitter witticisms began to spread 
through the crowd. The muezzin whispered into the Imam's ear, 
“For God's sake, I beg you to be quiet I” 

The Shaykh stammered, as though he were having difficulty in 
enunciating. "Do you mean to say that you're willng to let this 
mosque be turned into a refuge for such people as these ?”’ 15 

"They have no other refuge," pleaded the muezzin. "Have you 
forgotten? It's an ancient neighborhood. Loud talk could bring it 
down, let alone bombs." 


13 “Sir” for sayyidund, "our master." 

14 The two worlds of the mosque and the alley finally confront one another, in God's 
house. 

15 Like Samära’s customer, the Imam fails to understand that the mosque in the alley 
exists for the people of the alley, to save them not only from Axis bombs, but especially 
from social degradation, from the brutality of Shaldam, and from the tyranny that 
“makes a mockery of all that the people hold sacred.” 
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The Imam pounded his fist in his palm. "I just can’t help feeling 
uneasy that all these scoundrels should be gathered together in one 
place. Surely, God wouldn’t have gathered them into one place except 
for a purpose. ...” 

A bomb exploded, and to their excited imaginations the noise seemed 
to come from Khazindar Square. A flash of light glared briefly in the 
dark of the mosque; cowering specters stood revealed for a moment, 
only to be swallowed up again in the sightless dark. Cries of alarm 
broke from their throats; women screamed, and Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih 
himself screamed, without being aware of it. 

Losing all control of himself, he started running towards the door 
of the mosque. The mosque-servant ran after him, in an effort to stop 
him, but the Imam shook him off with convulsive violence, shouting, 
“Follow me, you two, before you perish |”? 

As he slipped through the door, the Shaykh was repeating in a 
trembling voice, “God would not have gathered them into one place 
except for a purpose. ..." 18 


The raid lasted ten minutes more, during which period bombs fell 
four more times. For another quarter of an hour, the city remained 
enveloped in silence; then the all-clear signal sounded. 

Darkness began to retreat before the oncoming day. The first rays 
of morning light appeared, symbols, as it were, of the sweetness of 
deliverance. 

As for Shaykh ‘Abd Rabbih, his body was not discovered until 
after sunrise. 


St. Joseph University JOSEPH P. O’K ane 
Beirut 


18 The Imam has misread God's purpose, which is not to destroy the people of the 
alley, but to save them. By separating himself from the people whom he has been called 
to serve, the [mam forfeits his right to share in God's protection. 


POETRY AS A SOCIAL DOCUMENT: 
THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE ARAB WOMAN 
AS REFLECTED IN THE POETRY OF NIZAR QABBANI * 


The Arabians created or developed no great 
art of their own. Their artistio nature found 
expression through one medium: speech 


Philip Hitti, History of ihe Arabs 


Perhaps no other people have given more information in their 
poetry about their cultural and social life than the Arabs. Many years 
before the advent of Islam and long before they had any national 
political organization, the Arabs had developed a highly articulate 
poetic arb, strict in its syntax and metrical schemes and fantastically 
rich in its vocabulary and observation of detail. The merciless desert 
—the harsh environment in which the Arabs lived their ever shifting 
nomadic life—left almost no physical traces evidencing their social 
structure and the cultural aspects of their life. It is only in their poems 
— those monuments built of words—that we find such evidence, and 
they speak perhaps more eloquently than cuneiform tablets or marble 
statues. 

The same can be said for more recent Arabic poetry. This paper 
attempts to deal briefly with & sensitive problem of Arab society: 
that of the Arab woman, as reflected in the works of Nizar Qabbani, 
a contemporary Syrian poet. Qabbani spoke of the plight of the Arab 
woman in her name and with her voice, using the first person feminine 
in many of his poems in this genre. His poetry reflects not only her 
problems but also the mood, experience and agony which Arab youth 
has undergone in the last three or four decades in respect to their 
relations with the opposite sex. 

Nizar Qabbáni was born in Damascus in 1923. His father was a 
fervent Arab nationalist who took part in the movement for Syria’s 
liberation from French rule. His father’s uncle, Abū Khalil, was a poet 
and a composer of sorts, as well as the actor of whom it was said 
that he laid the first foundations of the Egyptian theater. 1 Qabbani, 
then, grew up in an atmosphere of poetry and song in a relatively 
affluent, albeit traditional, Damascene Muslim family. Damascus 
was, as it still is, the center of the economic, political and cultural life 

* This article is an amended and expanded version of the author's paper published 
(in Arabio) in al-Adab, XIX (March, 1971), 59-64. 

1 Mubyi'l-Din Subhi, Nizdr Qabbüni Shá'iran wa Insänan (“Nirër Qabbäni as Poet 
and Man"). Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1965. 
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of the country, as well as the gate through which Western culture 
(primarily French) infiltrated Syrian society, not to speak of the fact 
that it was a cradle of Arab nationalism for the last two centuries. 
Social differences were marked in Damascus as they were in other 
Arab cities, reflecting themselves in a patchwork of quarters, areas 
where the affluent resided, and others where craftsmen, artisans and 
simple workers lived. The Qabbani house was located in an old quarter 
of the city, al-Shaghiir. A garden surrounded the house (“In our fir- 
embroidered garden / The roof of our house was hidden. ...’’) ? where 
Nizar spent his youth while he attended elementary and secondary 
schools, He later enrolled at the College of Law of the Syrian University 
in Damascus. Following his graduation in 1945, he joined the Syrian 
diplomatic service. 

Qabbani’s youth coincided with World War Il when Syria, like 
most of the other Arab countries, was undergoing radical change. 


` While the world was shaking with global war, Syria was violently 


agitated by its struggle to free itself from French rule. Together with 
the bitter resentment felt towards the French in Syria, ? there was an 
angry feeling of inner rebellion among the younger generation against 
their own society’s traditional means and values. This generation, 
born under the French mandate and educated in a rather untraditional 
way, was at odds with the older generation for the latter’s reluctance 
to embrace Western ways and technology as a means of catching up 
with the progress of the world. It rebelled against the tradition of the 
past, the way of life, the values and concepts of old, and asserted its 
own, mostly based on Western models and drawn from Western 
ideology. As if this was not enough, this rebellion was intensified and 
aggravated by a disturbing vital problem—the relation of that gener- 
ation of young Arabs with their feminine counterparts. 4 
Traditionally, there existed a strict separation of the sexes in Syria 
as in the other Arab countries. Young people did not mingle freely 
with each other. While the Western woman in Europe and America 
attained some measure of emancipation, participating in the social, 


3 From Qabbänl’s poem, “Bayti” (“My House"), in his collection, Qasa'id min Nizdr 
Qubbani ("Poems from Nizár Qsbbáni"), 6th ed. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Tijari, 1964), 
p. 87. 

3 For a detailed study of these problems, see À. H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1040); also, Edmond Rabbath, Unité syrienne et 
devenir arabe (Paris, 1937). 

4 Sex as a powerful force with effects on social and political upheavals is only recently 
being studied and taken into consideration by sociologists and political researchers. 
To my mind, one can hardly disregard this dynamio force when stadying modern Arab 
social movements without risking partial answers. 
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political, cultural and economic evolution of the Western world, the 
Arab woman remained confined to the small world of her house and 
its immediate surroundings. Although the movement for the emanci- 
pation of the Arab woman had started before the end of the last century, 
its effect was limited and extremely gradual. It is true that a certain 
change in the status of the Arab woman had occurred because of the 
spread of Western education, but in the 1940's this change was only 
skin deep. While the new generation of women went unveiled in Syria 
and looked not very much different from Western women, they still 
retained conservative social and moral values. Their behavioral 
patterns, especially towards the opposite sex, were still governed by 
the traditional taboos of the past. Thus, the new generation of young 
Arab men, engaged in the frustrating struggle to change their society, 
found their female counterparts stil part of the society they were 
fighting. The young man in the Arab world found himself confined 
within the strait jacket of two extremes, for Arab society of that 
time permitted only that 


insipid relationship between the young which was strictly super- 
vised by their families and which was intended to lead to marriage. 
This was one extreme. The other was that of carnal relations with 
prostitutes which, though condemned, were tolerated, accepted 
and practiced by all. 5 


Girls, in particular, were severely restricted. The highest value was 
placed on their immaculate chastity before marriage and complete 
and unquestionable fidelity after it, no matter what their feelings 
might be. This, of course, was a one-way street, for in marriage the 
woman was the man's exclusive property and sexual relationship 
was dominated by the male and his impulses, of which jealousy was 
the strongest and consideration for the woman the slightest. Therefore, 
Qabbani’s first collection of poems, Qalat Ls al-Samr@ ("The Brunette 
Said to Me," 1944), though hardly daring if judged by present Western 
standards, caused & storm in Syrian and Arab society. The old gener- 
ation found it repulsive and unacceptable, while the new generation 
heard in Qabbani’s words an echo of their own aspirations and personal 
experiences. His role as a poet tresting contemporary social themes 
was established. 

Since he wrote of love and women in a realistic, conversational way, 
Nizar Qabb&ni became the object of severe criticism on the part of the 


5 ‘Abd al-Jabbär ‘Abbäs, "Al-Hubb wa’l-Mar’a fi Shi'r al-Sayyäb,” in al-Adüb, 
XIV (February, 1906), 6. 
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conservative, traditional elements of his society. Shaykh ‘Al al- 
Tantáwi, a prominent religious leader, headed the first of a series of 
vitriolie attacks on the poet for breaking away from the conventions 
of classical Arabic poetry and for saying aloud what, in his opinion, 
should have been left unsaid. It is in this light—Qabbani’s daring 
to bring into the open the problems which social convention and 
taboos had inhibited—that we must view the importance of his 
poetry. In any case, despite these severe attacks, including the resigned 
proclamation of his own father (“This lad, full of illusions, will never 
be of any use, either to himself or to the world !"), * he continued 
to publish his love poems in which he described his feelings toward 
women, the injustices done to them by their fathers, brothers, husbands 
and other legal guardians, as well as by their illicit lovers. He told 
of the Arab male of his time who used women as mere tools for pleasure, 
or as servants or slaves attending to his needs or whims, without the 
slightest consideration for their feelings or respect for them as human 
beings. 

Qabbani’s first collection, Qalat I4 al-Samrä’, consisted of twenty- 
eight short poems written 1n a simple, economical style, avoiding the 
usual rhetoric of the classical Arabic poetry. The acclaim immediately 
given by the younger elements of his audience was due to its simplicity 
and honesty and because it spoke of things that preoccupied their 
hearts and minds. They also felt vindicated by this poet’s departure 
from the classical poetic tradition which was part of the fabric of the 
conventional society against which they were rebelling. Already in his 
Qalat TA al-Samra’, Qabbani seemed to be driven by a dark obsessive 
urge for the opposite sex, long contained and repressed: 


There is a woman in my red veins, 

Striding with me in the folds of death, 

Hissing in my bones, turning my lungs into a forge. ... 

Desire gnaws at my core, 

Its essence drawn from the primordial shore. ... 

Compounded in my body is a hunger yearning for another, 
Extending compulsive hands. ... ? 


The poet was twenty-one when this collection was published in 1944. 
One would suppose that a large number of its poems had been written 
& year or two earlier. * Judging by the content of the poems as well as 


6 Nirär Qabbani, al-Sht’r Qindil Akhdar ("Poetry is a Green Lantern") (Beirut: 
al-Maktab al-Tijäri, 1904), p. 122. 

* His poem, “A Note to the Reader," in Qdlat Li al-Samrd’, p. 28. 

8 This faot is confirmed in a handwritten biography in my possession. 
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by the social background of that time, one infers that Qabbani’s 
sublimation of his repressed physical urges was the outcome of dep- 
rivation. Unattainable, his women became idealized ethereal beings 
whose mere tread made the pavement bloom with flowers (‘Tread | 
for your footsteps / Cause the pavement to blossom!”’). ° Like many 
a Muslim Sufi before him, Qabbani saw the features of God in a beauti- 
ful face: 


In the form of your face I read 
The glorious form of Allah ! 1o 


It is his languishing, tormented longing for a woman that Qabbani 
sang about, not the actual experience. Of these Qabbani had yet none, 
save with some ugly old prostitutes to whose memory he dedicated 
two (probably three) of the poems of his first collection. Otherwise, 
his yearning for the idealized woman was ready to spring and attach 
itself to any appealing girl—perhaps someone he met accidentally 
in a casino or a coffee shop—whom he immediately and readily ideal- 
ized. In his desperate desire for her, he imagined his cup of coffee 
yearning for hers: 


Near me, she was seated... 
My coffee-cup 
Leapt in my hands from its longing for hers. 11 


Or she might happen to be a tourist whom the poet met in one of the 
many beautiful mountain resorts of Lebanon, as in his poem, “To a 
Tourist." 12 

Qabbani thus lived in a dream of desires and hopes for a woman he 
did not know—or, knowing her, could not attain. Deprived of the 
actual experience, he compensated by living with the relics of the 
women he idealized—icons representing sacred beings which, by 
default, became themselves sacred: & fragrant handkerchief, a per- 
fumed lock of hair, & letter: 


I live by your red handkerchief 
That retained some of your fragrance; 
And here lies a letter, your precious prose. ... 
A lock of hair, most dear of all you left: 
Adored, dancing over the bed. 18 
H His poem, “A Robe in Panic,” in Qdiat Li al-Samrd”’, p. 38. 
10 His poem, “In Front of Her Mansion,” ibid., p. 55. 
u His poem, "In a Coffee Shop,” ibid., pp. 68-64. 
13 Ibid., p. 102. 
13 His poem, “Her Room," $bid., p. 73. 
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At this stage there are no signs that Qabbani was able to view 
women as persons and to be concerned about their inner spiritual life. 
They were just beautiful females, 14 alluring and disturbing, whom he 
seemed unable to see as equals or partners sharing the joys and sorrows 
of life with men. Qabbàni was echoing the feelings of his generation 
of young Arabs and it is to his mirroring of this collective dilemma 
which beset the Arab youths that Qabbani owed his immediate 
success. 

We find a different tone and mood when Qabbani writes about 
another kind of love, the love bought in the brothels of Beirut or 
Damascus or other Arab urban centers. There was no sublimation on 
the part of Qabbani here, no idealization, no “blossoming of the asphalt 


pavement’: 


In vain you exert yourself. My desire 

For your hateful corpse is extinct. 

I abhor your sagging breasts, am 

Nauseated at the sight of your tattered nipples. 15 


But the poet’s descriptions of these women are not confined to disgust 
and abhorrence. 9 He is actually full of compassion for them, and 
blames the institutions of society for their plight. He ruminates sadly 
and with an undertone of anger at their predicament: 


What slavery | A woman lies under the [man] who bought her 
For a few contemptible paper notes. 

How despicable is the price of a human being 

Who 18 claimed to be an end, but is made only a means. 


A woman is held responsible if she sins, 

A man is not. 

One, bed joins them: 

The woman is condemned, the man protected | 17 


Thus, from the very beginning of his poetic career, Qabbani sided 
. with the Arab woman and held man and the society he dominated 
to be responsible for the wrongs done to her. Qabbàni was patiently 


14 Bee, e.g, in ibid., his poems, “A Mouth,” “Firm Breasts,” ‘Your Breast,” “A 
Symphony on the Pavement," eto. 

15 His poem, “To a Hag," ibid., p. 1831. 

16 In a language, often perhaps intentionally shocking, he describes these old and 
repulsive women, with & discerning eye for vivid details: a gold tooth, pale thighs, the 
penetrating amell of cheap perfume, an eyebrow overgroomed and painted “like the 
walls of & cemetery," & face marred by smallpox, eto. 

17 His poem, “The Despot,” in Qalat Li al-Samrd’, p. 154. 
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understanding toward women, except toward the adulteress, for 
whom he had nothing but disdain, viewing her as a sinner against 
her children, since he was convinced that adultery had a destructive 
influence upon them. Nizar Qabbani’s stand remained essentially 
unchanged throughout his twenties and early thirties. 

His next collection of poems, published in 1948, was written in more 
or less the same vein. He remained obsessed by women’s outer appear- 
ance and by their bodies, heedless of their inner qualities as persons. 
Here and there a new dimension and new words were added to his 
erotic visions: nature, the moon, the clouds, rain, sparrows. The stage 
of his love poetry is wider and more delineated, and the actual experi- 
ence of love more clearly reflected. 18 

Then, in 1950, Qabbani published a collection of thirty-two poems 
entitled Ants L3 (“You are Mine"). He was twenty-seven, and one 
feels he had attained some maturity, & toning down of his flight of 
erotic fancy. For the first time, the poet seemed to be somewhat 
sensitive to the inner world of his beloved. 1° But it is not until 1956, 
when he published his fifth collection, Qasa' «d min Nazar Qabbam 
(“Poems from Nizar Qabbani’’), 2 that we find him really free of his 
stormy, unrequited physical urges. At last, he was not so much con- 
cerned with his beloved's body as with her mind, and related the 
importance of his love for her—a poet's love immortalizing his beloved: 


Heed not what people may say, 
For you would not be great 
Were it not for my great love for you! 3: 


Four poems in this collection show us Qabbani at his best: “Preg- 
nant," “Letter from a Spiteful Lady," “The Vessels of Pus," and 
“Bread, Hashish and Moon." Here, the poet expresses himself in the 
first person feminine as & woman would, an aspect of his poetry to 
which we will return later. In “The Vessels of Pus" we hear the bitter 
words of resentment against the man and against the place he forces 
her to occupy in society, and against the marital relationship in which 
the man uses the woman to satisfy his carnal urges against her will: 


18 See several poems in his second collection, Zi NaÀd (‘The Childhood of a 
Breast"), 1048, particularly **Whispers" (p. 42) and “With a Woman” (p. 168), but also 
“The Savage-Lipped” and “The First Kiss." 

19 See, for example, his poem, “The Two Sisters,” in Ants Li, 1950, p. 16. 

20 His collection, Samba (‘Samba’), published in 1949, is not dealt with in this 
article. 

21 His poem, “A Little Love Letter,” in Qasd’id, lst ed., 1956, p. 13. 
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No! No, I do not want, 

For the fiftieth time I told you I do not want! 
(But you had me against my will) 

Then you buried your head in the pillow, you brute, 
You turned your face to the wall. ... 

Turned your back to me, 

Me, whose veins are barking, 

Whose hair is scattered on her shoulders. ... 

You even stole the cover, 

Murdered my sole hope, tearing it to pieces, 

A while ago you were excited like a runaway bull, 
And now you lie beside me: a cage of jerked meat, 
Ugly jerked meat. 

No! ‘Abd al-Hamid did not die: 

He survives in you all. ... 

How many a martyred breast fell under your whips 
And how many a shapely waist 

Wept of your selfishness. 


O, murderers, pirates, caverns of ice! 
To you we are vessels of pus. 

And woe to the vessels of pus 

Which can neither choose nor refuse ! #2 


"A Letter from a Spiteful Lady" speaks of the perfidy of men toward 
innocent women whom they seduce by words of love and sweet prom- 
ises of joint happiness, only to be discarded for new victims in a 
vicious circle of criminal deception: 


I can see her [the next victim] beside the fireplace, 
Sitting 1n the corner, on the same chair, 

I can see you give her your hand, 

The same icy hand, 

The same repeated stories you had told me, 
Raising the same cup you had offered me, 

The cup you poisoned me with. 33 


In “Pregnant” a girl informs her lover that she is pregnant. He yells 
at her and sends his servant: 


... to push me out in the desolate street. 
O, you who had sown shame in my core, 
Broken my heart!... 

13 Ibid. 

15 Ibid. 
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What? Do you spit on me? 

While vomit 1s in my throat, 

Fingers of nausea choke me, 

And your inauspicious heir is in my womb, 
And shame crushes me, 

And a dark truth fills me: 

That I am pregnant ! 


Your fifty pounds... what for? 

How ridiculous | 

To abort me? 

To sew my shroud ? 

Is this then my price, 

The price of fidelity ? You rotten bastard ! 
I did not come for your filthy money, 
Thanks ! 

I shall abort that fetus 

For I want no villain to be its father | 24 


Perhaps the most famous and socially most significant poem in this 
collection is the one entitled “Bread, Hashish and Moon” where 
Qabbani lists the ills of Arab society, placing poverty and polygamy 
at the head of this list: 


On nights in the East when the moon is full, 
The East sheds all dignity and strife. 

The millions who run without shoes, 

Who believe in four wives 

And in the Day of Resurrection, 

The millions who find bread 

Only in dreams, 

Living in houses of coughs, 

Not knowing medicine, 


Are recumbent corpses in the [moon]light. 25 


In his next collection of poems, entitled Habtbatt (“My Beloved"), 
published in 1961, Qabbani seems to have undergone a further evolu- 
tion. These poems reflect not only a much greater personal maturity, 
but also a far deeper understanding of women as human beings. 
This new approach reflects the change that occurred in Arab urban 
society in which a new generation grew up with wider contact with 


H Ibid. 
35 Ibid, 
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the opposite sex (e.g., they studied together in universities and schools) 
and therefore had a better and more encompassing understanding. 
The majority of the twenty-eight poems of this collection was again 
love poems. But the poet was seeking friendship. His love is “greater 
than all words": 


I have for love 


Expressions 
Of which no inkpot has ever thought. 3e 


His imagery is picturesque and his verse rarely becomes trite. Words 
dance in his poetry: 


My lady | 

I have in my notebook thousands of words 
Dancing | 

One clad 1n a yellow dress, 

One in a red one. ?7 


In this stage, Qabbani is more than ever the spokesman for the Arab 
woman rebelling against her status in society, for although certain 
favorable reforms were made in the Arab world concerning woman's 
position (in May, 1959, Syria granted full elective rights to women; 
in July, 1957, Egypt became the first Arab country where two women 
were elected to the National Assembly; and in July, 1959, Iraq was 
the first Arab country to appoint a woman to a ministerial post), 
the Arab woman, in general, remained dominated by the male, her 
liberty, rights, education and self-expression severely restricted. In 
his “A Voice from the Harem" Qabbàni touches upon the quality 
of love against which the Arab woman rebels in her struggle to be 
loved for herself, for what she is, and not for her body: ` 


“You love me!” 

No, do not say it again, 

For you make me laugh. ... 

You love me 

As you love any, any woman. 

“You love me!” 

I am a face 

Among the many faces in your color book, 

A yellow paper that you put aside after you read, 
A card in a deck of cards 


15 His poem, “Greater Than All Words,” in Habibati, 1961, p. 11. 
$7 Ibid., p. 15, 
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That you take out 

And put back. 

When you find a new toy 
You will destroy me. ... 


You want me to be 

À new favorite that you will bury 
Behind the walls of a chronic Harem ! 
As for me, 

I am seeking—O, you exploiterer !— 
À man that would love me, 

For you do not know how to love. 
You are & collector of objects. 

Your field is the eyes [of women] 
Not what is behind those eyes. 

You are a child playing 

With colored beads. .. . 28 


In his poem, “Love and Petroleum,” he speaks in the same vein, 
asserting the right of the Arab woman to gain her freedom and self- 


respect: 


When will you understand ? 

O unbridled camel of the desert 

Whose face is nibbled by smallpox 

That I will not be here 

Ashes in your cigarette, 

A head 

Among the thousand heads that lie on your pillows, ... 
A breast of marble 

On which your fingerprints are recorded. 
When will you understand ? 

That you cannot numb me 

With your rank and power, 

That you can never take over the world 
With your oil, your concessions, 

Your petroleum with which your cloak reeks, 
Your cars which you lay, numerous, 

At the feet of your princesses. 

You slave of your emotions, 

To whom wives are one 

Of many hobbies that you heap 


15 Ibid., p. 166. 
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By the tens on your pleasure bed, 

That you stuff 

Like insects pinned to the walls of your halls, 
When will you understand ? 3? 


In 1968 Qabbäni explained the reasons for his assuming a female 
identity speaking with a female voice, a much criticized aspect of his 
poetry, since it was considered a disgrace by many Arabs. In his book, 
Yawmiyyat Imra'a Là-Mubálya ("Diary of a Woman Who Does Not 
Care"), in which he again elaborated on the social problems of the 
Arab world, he wrote in his introduction at the request of the girl 
students of the American University of Beirut: 


This is the book of every woman whom this stupid, ignorant 
[Near] East sentenced and executed before she could open her 
mouth. Because of this ... the [Near] East needs a man like me 
to put on women's clothes and borrow her eyelashes and bracelets 
in order to write about her. Is it not the irony of fate that I should 
cry out with a woman's voice while women are unable to speak 
with their own natural voice?! ... We men ... claim to be 
civilized while we are more primitive than the hyenas of Siberia 
(sic |). We study at universities in Europe and return even more 
savage than the Mau Mau. We present flowers to our beloved, 
but we saw off our sisters’ necks [if found to have love affairs]. 
The freedom which I am asking for women is the freedom to love, 
to say to & man, "I love you," without her head being thrown 
into the trash can... We need to break down the sex superstition, 
to look at it in a civilized, scientific way... I urge you to raise 
yourselves to the level of human beings! ... 20 


Although the majority of Qabbani’s poems are either addressed to 
women or speak in a woman's voice, they leave us with the impression 
that these women were not specific, well-delineated persons. The 
underlying reason may be the general reluctance of Arab poets since 
pre-Islamic times to refer explicitly to the beloved lest she (and her 
tribe) be recognized and disgraced. 31 On the other hand, it may be due 
also to the poet’s unrequited passion, ever ready to spring at any 


#0 Ibid. 

30 Nirür Qabbáni, Yawmiyytt Imra'a Lá-Mubüliya. Beirut: Manshtrat Nizir Qab- 
bënt, 1969. 

31 Q. E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1981), p. 264: “Social custom supports impersonality. In Mohammedan times the family 
feels disgraced when one of their womanfolk is mentioned by & poet as the objeot of his 
affection. ... It is bad manners to use other than fictitious names in erotio verse.” 
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fleeting feminine feature, which caused these features to be super- 
imposed one upon the other. The many faces and bodies, desired but 
not possessed, thus became one hazy, indistinct identity. 

It is an undeniable fact that Qabbani’s love poems are repetitious, 
in the sense that the themes are fairly limited. The poet’s artistic 
talent is only deployed in the variations. This stress on variations 
at the expense of themes, if judged by Western critical values and 
artistic standards, may be branded as lacking in poetic skill or devoid 
of artistic imagination. But these Western critics should always keep 
in mind that Nizar Qabbani, although influenced and inspired by 
Western culture and despite his vociferous preachings in its favor, 
is first and foremost an Arab poet of Near Eastern culture and Near 
Eastern background, addressing himself to an Arab audience imbued 
with Near Eastern values and artistic standards. The application of 
foreign standards of literary criticism, be they Western or otherwise, 
as criteria for judging Qabbani’s poetic skill or effectiveness, should be 
handled with care because they are bound to be misleading. The Near 
East—and to a great extent the whole Eastern world—has always 
stressed the variations rather than the themes, the small differences 
rather than the major ones. This applies to poetry, music, painting 
and all aspects of art in general. Involvement with detail is one of the 
most characteristic features of Eastern art. Árabic musio, to give one 
example, sounds monotonous and repetitive to the unacoustomed ears 
of Westerners. In fact it is rarely so, but untrained ears fail to notice 
the small variations, sometimes infinitesimal, in the repeated musical 
themes. 

Qabbani’s excellence, then, lies in his manner of dealing with the 
variations on his theme. This is where his originality lies and where 
he displays the qualities of a gifted and delicate poet. His style is easy 
and flowing. His artistic ideal is that “art should lift up the veil from 
tragedy without seeking solutions." ** Qabbani touches upon his sub- 
ject with the tenderness and delicacy of a butterfly. He seems more 
like a painter using his brush than a poet his pen. He has aptly entitled 
one of his poetic collections al-Rasm CL Kalimàát (“Drawing by Words," 
1966). Qabbäni patnts a scene, seeking neither cause nor effect. Like 
Wordsworth, he wants to transmit his feelings to the heart of the 
reader as an immediate excitement. In the introduction to his book, 
Tufülat Nahd (“The Childhood of & Breast"), Qabbani says: “Let us 
then read these poems as we would look at the moon." a Perhaps 
his poem, "A Note to the Reader," contains his manifesto: 


32 Qasä'id, p. 176. 
33 This approach seems akin to Benedetto Croce's (1866-1952) view of poetry as 
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My characters are a flock of sparrows 

Spreading their black wings over the bright sky. 
I am the character, its nerves, pulse, beat, 

Torn asunder before it is born. 

I spilled my paint-jars like rivers 

Over my green motherland. 

I imagined until scents became visible 

And the vibrating echo was smelled. 54 


Above all, Qabbani, as he described himself, is spontaneous: 


I felt "something," so I created "something," 
On the spur of the moment, without intending. * 


Be that as it may, and apart from the artistic value of his poetry, 
Qabbani’s poems remain social documents reflecting the social problems 
of Arab youth and their inter-sex relationship in the Arab society of the 
last three decades. One cannot but agree with Salma al-Jayyisi’s 
remark, describing these poems as “an important social document.” 38 
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"knowledge in the sense of intuition or contemplation, not theological, not conceptual, 
not critical.” Benedetto Croce, My Philosophy (New York: Collier Books, 1962), p. 146. 

*4 Qüla Li al-Samra’, p. 25. 

35 Tufilat Nahd, p. 9. 

36 Balmà al-Khadra’ al-Jayyüsl, “Wathiqa ljtimá'iyya Himma,” al-ddab, V (No- 
vember, 1957), 1. 


ISLAMIC BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES: 
A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT 


The biographical dictionary is a unique product of Arab Muslim 
culture. In origin, it appears to have been the offspring of the two 
Islamic disciplines of Tradition (hadith) and history (ta'rtkh) and to 
have satisfied the need for accurate and trustworthy biographies of 
Tradition transmitters as well as for the biographies of oaliphs, military 
commanders, state officials and the like. As it developed, the biographi- 
cal dictionary became more clearly an auxiliary of either one of these 
two disciplines, serving either a religious or & secular purpose, although 
it must be remembered that the distinction between the two purposes 
is often meaningless in the context of medieval Islamic culture. 

Biographical dictionaries have been used extensively by students 
of Islam for the light they throw on Arab Muslim life in various 
centuries, but there have been no adequate studies of their conceptual 
framework. The two most recent treatments of Islamic biography 
provide a good introduction to its study but do not deal adequately 
with certain important features of its scope and method.! I have 
sought in this article to examine a number of these dictionaries, 
devoting particular attention to the authors' prefaces which merit 
close study for what they reveal of the authors’ intentions and the 
scope of biography itself. Not all the dictionaries include these valuable 
introductions; moreover, l have analyzed only those introductions 
that are of significant interest, assessing them, not as sources for the 
history of Islam but rather as products of thought. 

For the purposes of this article, I have studied nineteen biographical 
dictionaries, the earliest dating from the early 11th century and the 
last from the late 18th. * They include the Tabaqàt and the Centennial 
varieties and represent most of the well-known biographers and their 
works. In the following discussion four points will be considered, 
namely, the questions of motive, method, selectivity, and the issue 
of factual information and subjective evaluation. 


I. Motive. What impelled these writers to compose their diction- 
aries, and do such motives vary from one age to the next? How far 
is biography, in their opinion, related to history, and what light does 
this throw on the Islamic conception of history, its scope and method ? 

1 E A. R. Gibb, “Islamio Biographical Literature" in Historians of the Middle Rast, 
ed. by B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), pp. 54-58; 
N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), pp. 1-31. 

3 Seo list at end of this article. 
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II. Method. What methods did these biographers employ in their 
work and what critical apparatus did they use, consciously or other- 
wise ? How far were they influenced in their judgments by the principles 
underlying the science of Tradition and of jar], (disparagement) and 
ta'dil (authentication)? Did they use any criteria at all in passing 
judgment on the biographical entries ? 


III. Selectivity. How far did these writers limit themselves with 
respect to the selection of personalities to be included in their entries? 
Did they have any notion of who ought to be included and why? 
Were they, consciously or otherwise, expressing their belief in an 
‘elitist’? conception of history ? 


IV. Factual information and subjective evaluation. Which data 
were given for any personality included in such a dictionary, and in 
which order? Was there an interest in the ‘whole man’ or in some 
aspects only of the human personality ? What virtues and vices were 
pointed to in particular as being commendable or reprehensible ? 

These four broad lines of inquiry cannot be kept strictly separate 
and some overlapping is unavoidable. Furthermore, to impose such 
a pattern of inquiry on these dictionaries necessarily involves the use 
of some concepts which are, strictly speaking, alien to an earlier 
framework of reference. It is only, perhaps, when one grasps why 
these volumes were compiled at all that the other problems become 
relatively easy to disentangle. 


I 


In the earliest of these dictionaries, the motive appears to be the 
commemoration of virtuous ancestors, or Sufis in the case of al-Sulami 
(d. 1021), each of whom succeeds the former by following in his path. 
The Sufis, to al-Sulami, are the possessors of the truths of monotheism 
(arbäb haga’sq al-tawhid), who transmit the outward forms of the Law 
as well as the inward realities of religion (bawätin hagigatihi). Since 
the Prophet has taught that no age can be free from awltya’ (saints), 
it follows that there is &n essential continuity of transmission which 
is worthy of commemoration. 

Ibn Hazm's (d. 1064) materials and methods belong, strictly speak- 
ing, to the somewhat different science of genealogy (nasab), but his 
introduction has been studied here because his motives for writing 
have an important bearing on biography in general. For Ibn Hazm, 
the study of genealogy involves both a fard (obligatory duty on all) 
and a fard kifäya (optional duty for some). Under the former heading, 
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genealogy is a fard in so far as knowledge of the Prophet's genealogy 
is concerned, for to err in this regard is to commit unbelief (kufr). 
It is also a fard since man must know the Caliph's genealogy as well as 
his own (to avoid forbidden marriages and to learn about one's own 
inheritance). The genealogy of the Companions and of the wives of 
the Prophet is commendable, for their love is a fard lsfága. 

Somewhat like Ibn Hazm, Yaqiit (d. 1229) finds himself compelled 
to justify his composition of & dictionary of men of letters. The only 
excuse he can offer is that, although it would be better to devote 
one's entire life to religion, other branches of knowledge should also 
be allowed to flourish, especially since the possessor of their craft 
can attain power as well as consummate his knowledge of Islam 
(wa bi-‘mihim yatimmu al-Islam). A knowledge of grammar would 
enable one to read the Qur'àn properly and thus avoid unbelief. 
(This principle seems to have been generally recognized, for the great 
madäris of Baghdad, al-Nizämiyya and al-Mustansiriyya, as well as 
others elsewhere, very often taught grammar as an auxiliary subject.) 

The same problem of justification arises for Ibn abi Usaybi‘a 
(d. 1270) in his Tabaqat al-Aisbba@’. Here he is content to assert that 
medicine has been commended in Revealed Books and that the knowl- 
edge of bodies (‘tlm al-abdän) is a complement to the knowledge of 
religions (‘slm al-adyän). As medicine occupies this position of honor, 
so ought one to devote oneself assiduously to it (an yakiina al-A'iná'u 
bshà ashadd). 

Thus far, we find that all of these writers deal with Tabagat of 
different classes and all are concerned to show that a study of these 
would have a, direct bearing on religion. The final purpose, for all 
these writers, is moral edification and/or the acquisition of a skill 
which would enable the Muslim to understand and practice his religion 
to better advantage. For at least two of them (viz., Ibn Hazm and 
Yàqüt) such a study is a fard, but there is, as yet, no clear-cut attempt 
to relate this study to history, save, perhaps, al-Sulami’s implicit 
notion of the continuity of transmission. 

With Ibn Khallikan (d. 1282), a new element is introduced. Gibb 
points to only one part of this novelty: “Not until the famous diction- 
ary of Ibn Khallikan ... is the attempt made to include ... a com- 
prehensive selection of eminent figures in all fields of activity m all 
parts of the Islamic world." * What is even more remarkable about 
Ibn Khallikén is the curiously ‘secular’ introduction to his work, 
which dispenses altogether with reference to religion, so prominent 


3 Gibb, ‘Islamic Biographical Literature," Historians of the Middle Mast, pp. 55-56. 
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a feature of the earlier biographies. Here for the first time we find a 
positive identification of biography with history: “This is & concise 
treatise (mukhtasar) in the science of history (fi ‘lm al-tarskh)." The 
justification offered is his own fondness for the "reports of men of 
the past" (akhbär al-mutagaddimin) and the reader is invited, not to 
derive religious edification, but to be amused (h-yatafakkaha). 

The development of Muslim historiography before Ibn Khallikan 
is of relevance in assessing his achievement but can only be treated 
briefly here. Beginning in the 10th century, certain Muslim historians, 
influenced by Muslim falsafa and the methodology of natural science, 
had begun to write ‘philosophical’ works of history, seeking in history 
values and ‘lessons’ that transcend the requirements of Hadith. 
Historians like al-Mas'üdi, Miskawayh and al-Mutahhar b. Tahir 
al-Maqdisi attempted, in their various ways, to reflect on history and 
to derive from it the ‘wisdom’ (hikma) necessary for experience. 
This approach, which culminated in Ibn Khaldiin, may well have 
contributed to Ibn Khallikan's view. His ‘secularist’ outlook and his 
association of biography with history broadened the scope of later 
biographies. The apologies of Yäqüt were no longer called for, since 
the science of history was by then too well established to need any 
justification. The influence of Ibn Khallikàn's work was extensive, 
and can be clearly seen in al-Subki’s Tabagat al-Shäafr'iyya, a work 
of major importance and one which contains & very valuable intro- 
duction on the subject of history. 

Al-Subki describes his work as a book of tradition, law, history and 
literature, which partakes of every art, and in which he collected all 
the gems of wisdom of earlier Shafrites, whose shining example would 
serve as “signposts to right conduct" (ma'alsm ik I-huda). Thus moral 
edification exists as an objective, but alongside the pure enjoyment 
of past wisdom and of “poetry, anecdotes, sermons, debates, proofs, 
deductions and edifying stories." 

Two biographers of the same generation as al-Bubki go even further 
in identifying biography with history. These are al-Kutubi and al- 
Safadi, both of whom died in 1363. Al-Kutubi’s Fawat al-Wafaydt 
describes the science of history as a “mirror of the times," through 
which one can become acquainted with the “experiences of nations” 
(tajarth al-umam), and the emphasis throughout is on the pragmatic 
rather than the religious value of such a study. The phrase “a mirror 
of the times” (mir’at al-zamán) is taken up in al-Safadi’s al-Wäfi 
bs’l-Wafaydt and developed at much greater length. 

Al-Safadi begins by praising the study of past generations where 
man's understanding roams in the “mirror of the inner meaning" 
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of the past (or ëi al-‘tbar). The soul, according to him, would derive 
comfort reading about the men of the past since this is an art which 
would enable men to live their lives over again and to share their 
experiences, for human nature does not vary. Such lives uplift the 
soul and divert its attention from its troubles. History may also have 
the effect of instilling firmness and determination (hazman wa 'azman) 
in the face of the enemy, for al-Safadi believes that the “best of nations" 
has fallen on evil days. Emulation of the worthy men of the past, 
therefore, is of direct value as an incentive to greater effort, for in 
their stories is a “moral to those who know" ('sbratan ls-uls al-albab). 
This last phrase, being Qur’anic, represents al-Safadi’s neat synthesis 
of the Revealed Word and the science of history, the latter by now 
firmly incorporated in Islamie tradition. 

Al-Safadi’s work can thus be said to have consummated the develop- 
ment initiated by Ibn Khallikan. He was able to lend religious 'respect- 
ability” to historical biography, and later writers merely refined his 
synthesis but without altering its nature. Thus, a contemporary of his, 
Ibn abi al-Wafa’, in his Tabagat al-Hanaftyya, lists six values for his 
work. The value of emulation is mentioned alongside the oft-quoted 
tradition of the Prophet to “place each man in his proper rank” 
(anzilū al-näsa manazlahwm) and the merit to be derived therefrom. 
The same spirit permeates the work of Ibn Farhün's Dictionary of 
the Malikites (Kttab al-Dibaj al-Mudhahhab) except that he is careful 
to distinguish between the biographies of worthy men and the science 
of genealogy, which he pronounces useless (‘Umun là yanfa‘ wa jahdlatun 
la tadurr). 

Two other men must be cited here, for their purpose in composition 
is much more technical and specialized than the general run of biog- 
raphies. These are al-Dhahabrs Mizàn al-l‘tidäl and Ibn Hajar’s 
continuation, Lasan al-Mizan. Little need be said about these two 
except that they were impelled by the same motive, viz., to establish, 
through a biographical critique, the veracity or otherwise of tradition- 
ists. They give no other reasons for their composition, but we can 
clearly see here the twin role that biography played at this period, 
serving both history and Tradition. * Where it served the latter disci- 
pline only, biographers felt no compulsion to justify their efforts and 
so it is with their methods, rather than their purpose, that we shall 
be concerned below. 

Al-Sakhawi’s (d. 1497) purpose in writing is an interesting blend of 
his interests in both Tradition and history. He maintains, first, that 


4 For further details, see Abbott, Studies, pp. 5 ff. 
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God has not created men equal in knowledge and that in every gener- 
ation there are only a few to whom the others must turn in times of 
crisis. Since most scholars of his generation were not really deserving 
of the name, in his view, it becomes imperative (warada al-shar‘) 
to place each in his proper degree. In the second place, al-Sakhäwi 
seeks to distinguish the reliable from the unreliable transmitters and 
adds to this the practical value for the reader of knowing these men 
well so as to judge the worth of their legal opinions and writings. 
Biography has thus advanced from judging only transmitters to the 
judgment of notables at large. 

Al-Suyüti (d. 1505) is essentially of the school of al-Safadi, many 
of whose terms he reproduces verbatim, without acknowledgment. 
Beginning with certain traditions of the Prophet which report him as 
approving of narration of past events, al-Suyiiti reiterates al-Safadi’s 
theories of "reliving the past" and of "emulation." He then sneers 
at people who cannot distinguish a Companion from a GO and a 
caliph from a general, and again reproduces al-Safadi’s suggestion 
that history may serve to instill firmness and determination. Finally, 
he quotes al-Imäm al-Rafii in his Tankh Qazwin, who divided 
‘history into two kinds, the first in which the main interest is in kings 
and wars and the second in which the purpose is to find out about 
the conditions of the judges, the scholars and the pious, this latter type 
being the concern of scholars of Tradition. This last is an interesting 
and important quotation since it illustrates the almost organic relation- 
ship between history, biography and Tradition. It remains true,. 
however, that biography, although a separate discipline from Tradition, 
was still practiced mainly by traditionists, as al-Bürini (d. 1615) 
informs us in his introduction. 

Al-Ghazzi (d. 1651) and al-Muhibbi (d. 1699) advance roughly the 
same reason for their writing, namely, the desire to preserve the 
memory of the outstanding men of each generation. Tradition is 
slipping into the background in this regard, for al-Ghazzi says that 
he has composed his dictionary, not as a traditionist, but rather 
“in the style of traditionists." Al-Muhibbi calls the elite of each 
generation the “witnesses” (shuhidd) of God on earth, without reference 
to Tradition at all. 

Finally, al-Murädi (d. 1791), chronologically the last of the biog- 
raphers, sums up, as if in a happy ending to the whole tradition, 
almost every reason we have encountered so far in his predecessors: 
the pure historical interest (‘tlm al-tartkh ... amrun muhimmun 
‘azim); the fact that the traditionists have for so long devoted their 
energies to its study; the Prophet’s interest in the past; and the 
reliving of the past. 
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II 


The second line of inquiry, the question of critical method, brings us 
face to face with the complex question of jarh and ta'dil as practiced 
by the biographers. 5 Since so many of these biographers were also 
traditionists, criticism was firmly rooted in their discipline. The 
personal inclinations of the biographer was a very important factor in 
determining his critical method, and we thus find a glaring lack of 
uniformity in viewpoints in this regard. 

The first important statement of this question is in al-Dhahabi’s 
introduction to his Mizén al-I'tsdàl, in which he claims that his book 
includes all varieties of transmitters, from the very reliable to the 
forger, and lists in detail the degrees of ta'dil and jarh. Following 
common practice, however, he states that the burden of proof falls 
always on the one who expresses jarh concerning another, thus giving 
transmitters the benefit of the doubt where no trustworthy jarh is 
expressed about them. The same viewpoint is, with much greater 
detail, expounded by Ibn Hajar almost a hundred years later. 

But the principle of explicitly pointing to the derogatory aspects 
of a man’s personality is in fact taken by al-Sakhawi to be one of the 
duties (wajtbat) and is not at all to be considered as a reprehensible 
slander (ghtba). Al-Sakhawi, we find, is vicious in his attacks on those 
whom he considers impious or Insincere, and is far less ready to give 
this class the benefit of the doubt than Ibn Hajar, who belonged to 
the more moderate school of al-Dhahabi. e Such moderation is carried 
to extremes by al-Bürini who states that he will mention only what is 
laudable (mahmüd) about each person, for fear of the day of judgment 
and in pursuit of reward (thawdb). A similar attitude is adopted by 
al-Ghazzi who says that he plans either to omit entirely all derogatory 
references or else ascribe them to him who imputed them in the first 
place, without subscribing to them himself. 

Here we find three schools of thought: the ‘moderates,’ represented 
by al-Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar; the ‘misanthropes,’ represented by 
al-Sakhawi and al-Suyüti, who bring jarh to the fore; and the ‘philan- 
thropes, represented by al-Bürini and al-Ghazzi, who omit almost 
all derogatory references. 


5 The hadith background is of relevance here but cannot be treated at length. See 
J. Robson, “Al-djarh wa'l ta‘dil,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition. 

6 On this, see the interesting letter of al-Dhahabl to Ibn Taymiyya, in which he takes 
him to task for his severity. Al-Dhahebi, Siyar A'làm al-Nubala’, ed. by S. al-Munajjid 
(Cairo, 1956), pp. 21-22. 
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Al-Subki considerably broadens this critical apparatus by discussing 
the qualities which the historian must have..He must be truthful, 
acourate in naming his authorities, cognizant, where possible, of the 
life of the subject, eloquent, imaginative enough to recreate in his 
mind the life of the man and to express it succinctly, free from personal 
whims, just and able to control his own likes and dislikes. This short 
excursus of al-Subki is quoted at length by al-Safadi and constitutes 
a broader framework of reference than that employed by the other, 
Tradition-oriented biographers. 

But at least in the later biographers, the ideas of al-Subki and al- 
Safadi find no echo. Ibn Hajar and his successors seem to fall back 
on the earlier critical framework and to take up their place on either 
side of the Dhahabi position, ? while the implications of the Subki- 
Safadi tradition hang strangely suspended, incapable of evoking the 
response desired. 


III 


The third point to be discussed is selectivity. In al-Sulami, as we have 
seen above, there is an expressed belief in the succession of awliya’, 
who appear in every generation to carry forward the essential spirit 
of Islam and are thus the true successors of the prophets (khulafa” 
al-anbiya'). These are the ones worthy of commemoration. The diction- 
ary of Ibn abi Usaybi‘a is concerned with the outstanding men of the 
profession only (al-mutamayyizin) and the same is true for Ibn Farbün, 
who specifically excludes all except the famous (al-mashdhir). But 
the later Tabagat, e.g., of al-Subki, seem to encompass more than just 
the outstanding men of each generation. Thus al-Subki says that he 
includes both the famous and those who did not produce much (al- 
malen), while Ibn abi al-Wafa’ addresses himself to the task of 
distinguishing between the lives of Hanafites and of placing each in his 
proper rank. 

The early Centennial dictionaries also reflect the same selective 
spirit. Thus Ibn Khallikan states that he, too, will record only the 
lives of men of intelligence and of general excellence. The case is 
somewhat different with al-Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar. Since their 
objective is more technical than the others, they consider it imperative 
to include in their lives both the trustworthy and the deceitful and 


7 Bee Otto Loth, "Ursprung und Bedeutung der Tabagat,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXIII (1869), 593-614. Loth identifies Ibn Hajar with 
the early school of traditioniste. 
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thus seem imperceptibly to broaden the scope of selection for later 
biographers. ; 

In general, then, we find that the over-all trend js from exclusivity 
to inclusiveness and then back to exclusivity. One factor here which 
affected this later and larger choice is undoubtedly the broader interests 
shown by the biographers of traditionists in dealing with all classes of 
traditionists. We therefore find that the earlier exclusiveness of Ibn 
Khallikan gives way to the broader framework of al-Safadi, who 
again may be considered something of an innovator in this field. 
Al-Safadi states that he will include the most perfect of the umma, the 
most intelligent, the heroes, the most prominent of the Companions, 
tabr'in, kings, princes, judges, governors, viziers, traditionists, jurists, 
the pious, awlsya’, men of letters, writers and poets—in short, the 
most prominent of every art. But he also says that he has summoned 
the commoners (jafala) to his pages. 

This list of al-Safadi is very interesting and informative. Both din 
and duny& find their representatives in his entries, and a cross-section 
of the whole community is to be found here. This attitude, however, 
is not shared by al-Kutubi, the continuator of Ibn Khallikan, who 
follows the exclusive pattern established by his predecessor and adds 
only the comment that he thought it desirable to add to Ibn Khallikän’s 
galery the lives of certain caliphs and worthy men who were not 
included in the earlier work. 

Nevertheless, despite the 'exolusiveness' of the early biographers, 
the tradition of the Prophet “to place each man in his proper rank" 
coupled with the broader interests of the biographers of traditionists, 
led some of the later centennial biographers to follow al-Safadi in this 
respect. Al-Sakhawi’s contempt for many men of his generation 
induced him to include in his work & wide sample of his generation, 
on many of whom he heaped his sarcasm and abuse. To him, many of 
them were empty bubbles and he took it upon himself to deflate those 
hollow reputations. 

Al-Suyiiti’s dictionary, despite its title (Nazm al-'Iqyàn fs A‘yan 
al-A'yàn) includes prophets, messengers, Companions, caliphs and 
sultans, traditionists, awhyd’, poets and grammarians—but also 
“asnaf al-khalq al-bagin,” the “attendants and others” of the historical 
drama ! 

About a century later, however, we find in al-Ghazzi’s al-Kawäksb 
al-S@ tra the earlier concern to commemorate the scholars, who are 
in fact the kawakib of his title. This is the class to whom he dedicates 
his work, for their degree or rank is higher than that of kings and it is 
their memory which survives the vicissitudes of life and preserves the 
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true religion. Al-Ghazzi adds to this category the Ottoman sultans 
and high officials, and in him and his successors we find a distinot 
return to earlier exclusiveness. 

The same, in general, may be said for al-Muhibbi and al-Murädi. 
These last followed in al-Ghazzi’s footsteps in claiming to select only 
worthy men (al-akhyar al-fudala’). 

What conclusion is to be derived from all this * It is perhaps necessary 
to emphasize that what we are concerned with here is not what these 
biographers did include in practice but what their general attitude 
was when they first considered the question of whom to include and 
whom to exclude. There can be no doubt that they sometimes diverged 
from their professed objective and we encounter nonentities in the 
pages of even the most ‘exclusive’ of the biographers: men who have 
only two or three lines to their credit and who cannot possibly be 
considered distinguished even by the standards which their own 
biographers set down. But all this is beside the point. The fact that a 
biographer often said one thing and wrote another raises two distinct 
problems, only one of which concerns us here. The attitude of the 
biographer in question is itself a historical fact and it is this which is 
at issue. 

, As we have stated, the biographers began by professing exclusiveness, 
then broadened this to include commoners as well. This latter develop- 
ment is largely the work of al-Safadi, whose achievement and views 
are of central importance in the genesis and development of bio- 
graphical writing. But then exclusiveness reasserted itself beginning 
with al-Birini (d. 1615). Whether this was the result of the Ottoman 
conquest or not, one might perhaps speculate that we find in such 
exclusivity the seeds for the later awakening of Arab consciousness, 
and a reflection of the “crystallization of local opinion and opposition 
around the great provincial families of ulema” in the 18th century. $ 


IV 


The final question—the biographer’s impression of the subject— 
is perhaps the most difficult to answer satisfactorily. Here again, 
however, we encounter the work of al-Safadi, who, according to al- 
Suyüti, was the first to systematize the presentation of the biographical 
entry. Quoting al-Safadi, al-Suyüti says that one begins with the 
surname, then kunya, then connection to a town, then descent, then 
school of law, then the person's particular knowledge, craft, power, 


8 A. H. Hourani, A Vision of History (Beirut: Khayate, 1960), p. 59. 
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judicial position or principality. But the teachers of the person are 
placed before all else. Scholars are described either as ‘alläma or as 
hafw, musnid, imäm, shaykh or fagth and then, at the end in rank, 
usül, manjsqi or nahawt, if applicable. 

The point at issue here involves both ethics and psychology. We 
have already seen how some biographers are prepared to ‘whitewash’ 
the lives of the notables of their own and of previous generations, 
while others pride themselves on the high critical standards they 
employ. Al-Sakhawi goes as far as to say that many men of his gener- 
ation earnestly prayed for death before him so as to earn immortality 
in his pages. This seems to imply that by al-Sakhawi’s time at least, to 
be included in a biographical dictionary was, for many, a sign of public 
recognition of merit. 

Most biographers followed al-Safadi’s plan of presentation and 
added, of course, the date of birth or, more commonly, the date of 
death of each subject. In general, the character estimate of the man 
came at the end of the entry. This is especially the case with important 
lives where the biographers often devoted a final section to an assess- 
ment of the man's personality as seen by other biographers, by them- 
selves if they possessed firsthand information, or through the collation 
of several authoritative opinions. 

One cannot speak with any great precision &bout the virtues most 
admired by the biographers. For Ibn Hajar, for example, the virtues 
frequently mentioned with admiration are humility, the rejection 
of worldly office, usually that of gädi, and good handwriting. For 
al-Sakhawi, the qualities that come to the fore are breadth of knowl- 
edge, intelligence, humility, eloquence and, again, rejection of worldly 
office. For al-Kutubi, it is asceticism, poverty, poetic talent and elo- 
quence in general. For al-Birini, it is piety, rejection of worldly office, 
good handwriting and eloquence. 

This list should not be prolonged much further, but one or two 
things are worthy of mention. In many biographies, a man’s verses 
are taken to be an extension of his personality and are included, 
often at great length. This is true also of a man’s other works. These 
are his athar and to commemorate him is to commemorate them too. 

However, to say all this is not, of course, to suggest that the biog- 
raphers idealized their subjects. In fact almost all biographers, 
even the ‘philanthropes,’ practiced some form of critical appraisal 
of the personality, as we have seen above. Al-Sakhawi and al-Suyüti 
are, of course, the great iconoclast-biographers of this tradition, and, 
ironically enough, neither thought very highly of the other. 

Information in a typical small or medium sized entry includes 
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the man’s name and titles, roughly according to al-Safadi’s formula, 
his teachers, his students, a short résumé of his career, with a few 
anecdotes to illustrate his virtues and, often, a personal touch—e.g., 
he kept aloof from other people; he was not much given to laughter; 
he was generous, etc. 

Such little touches here and there illuminate a character; it is 
difficult to hold, in this matter, to Gibb’s view that these character 
sketches were mostly clichés. Nevertheless, there are certain biogra- 
phers who draw much more heavily on their predecessors than others 
(e.g., Ibn Hajar on al-Dhahabi; al-Ghazzi on Ibn Tülün) and these 
biographers tend to be more timid in their assessment of character, 
preferring to quote their predecessors’ judgment in this regard. This is 
probably due either to religious scruples or lack of firsthand knowledge 
or both. 


Conclusion 


The biographers as a whole tried as much as possible to live up 
to the two maxims of the Prophet which so many of them were fond 
of quoting: “Give to each man what is his by right” and “Place men 
in their proper ranks." Broadly interpreted, these two dicta constitute, 
for the biographer, a self-imposed ideal, enjoining upon him the duty 
to assess character and interpret motive. 

The relation of biography to history is inoreasingly asserted by 
the biographers, although the link with Tradition is never entirely 
severed. But the implications of such a connection, developed by one 
or two of the biographers, seem not to evoke the desirable response. 
Such theories are not rejected: they are ignored. And biography 
suffered as a consequence. 

In their critical approach, the biographers relied heavily on jarh 
and ta'dil but, as time goes on, they generally seemed to favor (o dal 
and to give their subjects the benefit of the doubt. The iconoclasm 
of al-Sakhàwi and al-Suyüti are not taken up or developed by their 
successors. The entries often reflected the social background and 
interest of the biographers themselves. Since so many of them were 
from the ‘Wam’ class, their entries, naturally enough, included 
mostly men of their own class. To justify such exclusivity, they made 
an explicit or implicit appeal to a doctrine of the élite, by whose 
labors and in whose lives religion subsists and is transmitted from 
one generation to the next. 

In this list of prominent biographers, there were undoubtedly some 
who outshone their colleagues by virtue of their critical spirit or 
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reflections on the scope and place of biography in Islam, and who 
were more than mere collators of information supplied by predecessors. 
But it is a melancholy fact that their ideas and methods were, more 
often than not, the object of indifference rather than of intellectual 
stimulation to other biographers of their own and of subsequent 
times. 
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Theory of Profane Love among the Arabs: The Development of the Genre. 
By Lois Anita Giffen. New York: New York University Press, and London: Uni- 
versity of London Press Ltd., 1971. xvii plus 167 pp. Bibliography. Index.$12.50. 


This book traces the development of a literary genre in the span 
of about nine centuries: from the ninth to the seventeenth century A.D. 
Tt studies twenty-one specifie books and essays (some unpublished) 
on the human love of one person for another, its nature, causes and 
vicissitudes. In as far as it considers the psychological, philosophical, 
ethical and even theological attitudes to love, this book is not only 
a contribution to Arab literary history but also to the intellectual 
history of Islamic civilization. The scholarship that has gone to writing 
it, necessitating among other things travel and reference to MSS in 
the Middle East, North Africa SE Europe is to be commended for 
its depth, accuracy, patience and humility. 

Part I surveys the authors and their works and includes two anony- 
mous writings end four works that have not been previously recognized 
as belonging to the genre. Part IT discusses the form and content of 
the works, and traces their evolution and their use of terms to desig- 
nate different aspects or degrees of love. Part III concentrates on 
doctrinal and ethical issues and brings out the dichotomy among the 
authors in relation to what is permissible and what is illicit. 

Dr. Giffen concludes ber study by noting that Arabic writing on 
the theory of profane love passed through three phases. The first phase, 
from the ninth to the eleventh century A.D., includes al-Jahiz, Muham- 
mad b. Dà&'üd al-Zahiri, al-Washsha’, al-Khara’iti, al-Marzubani, 
al-Husri, Ibn Hazm and al-Sarräj, whose writings on the theory of 
love are so varied that they could at first be thought unrelated. The 
second phase, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century A.D., includes 
Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Kisa’1, Mahmüd b. Sulayman b. Fahd, Mughultay, 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and Ibn Abi Hajala, whose writings on the 
theory of love accentuate the tendencies in form and content of the 
first phase and thus are mostly organized in a twofold division: the 
first concerning the essence, nature, causes, names and kinds of love, 
the second concerning the circumstances of lovers, their conduct and 
their feelings under the stress of love. The third phase, from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century A.D., includes al Dog", Da’tid 
al-Antaki, Mar b. Yusuf and al-Salati, whose writings become 'super- 
anthologies' emphasizing entertainment by love anecdotes and quota- 
tions of love poetry rather than discussions of theoretical questions. 

Like most adab works, the books and essays studied are mostly 
compilations of previous sayings and many of them retain the long 
chain of authorities. Originality is very limited but that notwith- 
standing, Dr. Giffen finds Ibn Hazm in his Zong al-Hamama and 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyys in his Rawdat al-Muhtbbin the most original 
authors, the former by rejecting the imitation of previous models 
quoting predecessors, the latter by rearranging traditional material 
into a structure of an Islamic theory and doctrine of love. 
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Dr. Giffen is to be congratulated on writing the first study of this 
pu history so that ib can now be firmly said that in the wide 
iterature of the adab type there is a specific genre on “the theory 
of profane love" as there is on "the mirror of princes." 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


The Diwan of Abu Tayyib Ahmad ibn al Husain al Mutanabbi. By Arthur 
Wormhoudt. William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa 52577. Photoprinted reduced 
typescript, paperback, 1971. Available from author at $5.25. 


Professor Arthur Wormhoudt, of the Department of Language 
and Literature at William Penn College in Oskaloosa, Iowa, had 
associated himself with al-Mutanabbi for almost a decade before 
he embarked on a translation of the Diwdn of this poet who is consid- 
ered by many Arabs as the greatest among Arab poets of the classical 
period. In 1968, the Shakespeare Head Press in Oxford published 
Dr. Wormhoudt’s Poems from the Diwan of Abu Tayyib Ahmad bn 
Husain al Mutanabls which contains his translation of thirty-four 
selected poems. But the present volume offers a translation of the 
whole Diwan according to al-Wahidi’s text as published in 1861 by 
Fr. Dieterici, and ineludes a new translation of the poems published 
earlier, the whole amounting to 287 poems and short passages. 

Apart from A. J. Arberry’s Poems of al-Mutanabbi (Cambridge, 1967) 
which contains translations of twenty-six major poems, and apart 
from the selective efforts of such scholars as R. A. Nicholson in Trans- 
latsons of Eastern Poetry and Prose (Cambridge, 1922), Herbert Howarth 
and Ibrahim Shukrallah in Images from the Arab World (London, 
1944). and Najib Ulish in Islamic Laterature (New York, 1963), there 
is indeed very little of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry in English. Dr. Worm- 
houdt’s contribution is therefore to be commended on this count. 

By comparing this translation with his 1968 publication, one can 
see that Dr. Wormhoudt has arrived at a better understanding of 
al-Mutanabbi. Examples would be too many to show the improvement 
in style; here is one where al-Mutanabbi says: 


Ae D d Ee mea tz letal to AN Lb od 
The 1968 translation 1s: 
The heap worries me even if I don’t 


pause, a miser losing a ring in dust. 
The 1971 translation 1s: 


I die of grief of the tell if I do not stand here, 
As a miser does who loses a ring in the dust. 


In spite of the improvement and the correction, I think that Dr. 
Wormhoudt has missed the point in this verse as did A. J. Arberry 
when he translated it thus: 


I have become worn away like the traces of an encampment, 
even though I did not halt by them as a miber halts whose seal- 
ring has been lost in the dust. 
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The intention of the Arabic verb 4- A is optative, and a more likely 
rendering is the following: 


May I become worn away like the campsite traces, if I do not 
stand by them as a miser does whose ring is lost in the dust. 


Dr. Wormhoudt's translation of the D$wàán gives the impression 
that he is an amateur of Arabic literature rather than an Arabist. 
It is clear he loves Arabic but his efforts at grasping the subtleties 
of the language are not all too successful. Aside from many a faux pas 
in translation, Dr. Wormhoudt’s transliteration of Arabic names or 
words, though much improved when compared with that of his 1968 
publication, leaves room for more improvement. Here again examples 
would be too many: al-Wahidi's first section of the Diwan is called 
Shamiyyat meaning “Syrian Poems" and not Shawmsyyat that bears 
the root of “bad luck"; the fragrant flower is called kAuzdma not 
khuzamt; the valley in Persia is called Skib Bawwan not Sha'ab Bewan, 
and so forth. 

Being a highly mannered poetry, al-Mutanabbi’s verse is very 
difficult to translate and Dr. Wormhoudt is to be admired for having 
the courage to try and the willingness to contrive. Perhaps his book 
will help to generate better translations of the Diwan, much as one is 
needed if the genius of Arabic poetry is to be penetrated and enjoyed 


by English speaking people. 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


L'écriture arabe en question. By Roland Meynet. Beirut: Dar El-Maohreq, 1971. 
Pa. 142 pp. plus 78 plates. Price: 12 L.L. 


The main purpose of this book is to present a study of the projects 
of Arabic language reforms suggested to the Arabic Language Academy 
in Cairo, especially between 1938 and 1968. To achieve that, the 
author had access to the Academy’s archives, to the minutes of its 
meetings, to its lectures and discussions as well as to its publications. 
He also consulted a good number of relevant books in Arabic and 
French as is attested by his footnotes and bibliography. 

After a short historical introduction about the origins and develop- 
ment of the Arabic writing system, the author notes the complaints 
of some modern Arabs about this system used in script and in print. 
He points out in particular their criticism of the consonantal frame 
of words in script and print usually appearing without vowels, the 
multiplicity of letter forms depending on their position in the word, 
and the excessive number of diacritical points. He then follows the 
discussions at the Academy in Cairo and brings out vividly the struggle 
in it between the tradition-bound members and the reformers. 

The author then presents and analyzes the 268 projects of reform 
received by the Academy in over thirty years, of which most was 
in response to its publie competition for a prize of L.E. 1000 officially 
announced in 1945. The reforms suggested in these projects range 
from the adoption of Latin characters or an invented alphabet to a 
simplification of vowel marks and a reduction of the number of print- 
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ing letters, none of which was approved by the Academy. The facsimile 
reproduction of the most significant of these projects is a useful 
contribution, since this is the first time that so many representative 
samples of reform suggestions have been published in one book. 

In the author's analysis of the causes for the failure of reform 
in Arabic writing, the point is made that beyond the social, cultural, 
nationalist, religious and linguistic factors there lie deeper causes 
related to the identity crisis of the modern Arab world: How can Arabs, 
without breaking with their great past heritage of which they are 
legitimately proud, relate to the modern world which seemingly 
espouses different values? 

I find this book not only an interesting technical study of Arabio 
writing but also a fascinating reflection on Arab society and its view 
of itself filtered through what it thinks of its own language. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


Le roman maghrébin. By Abdelkabir Khatibi. [Domaine Maghrébin collection 
edited by A. Memmi.] Paris: Francois Maspéro, 1968. 147 pp. 15.40 F. 


Every facet of culture, including art and literature, it seems, must be 
politically committed to be acceptable in independent and often 
revolutionary North Africa. The problem for Algerian, Tunisian and 
Moroccan novelists is to know or sense what is right or acceptable 
at any given time. Indeed, these writers have had to walk a kind of 
intellectual tightrope since 1945: feeling an artistic need to express 
some political judgment in their works, they also have had to be 
deeply aware of the possible. Since they nearly always had to work 
with French editors, what could they say and still be published ? 
How far could they go without being censured by the French govern- 
ment for committing ‘political crimes’ ? These questions were particu- 
larly important during the most active periods of each country’s 
struggle to achieve independence. After independence, the essential 
question did not change but was rather one of degree. How far should 
they engage themselves politically while still keeping in mind the fact 
that their publishers would most probably be French? Even if pub- 
lished by new national presses, what commitment was possible if writers 
were to retain their artistic integrity and not become mere propaganda 
agents or ‘court’ authors? 

In answering these and other related questions, Khatibi sheds a 
great deal of light on the peculiar problems of North African novelists. 
Most of these authors, although Arabs or Berbers who all share Islamic 
culture, wrote in French and used an artistic form imported from the 
West. Also, whether they expressed themselves in French or in Arabic, 
they wrote essentially for a foreign audience. As most of their fellow 
Algerians, Tunisians, or Moroccans were illiterate, the novelists’ 
medium, their language and their own society, combined to trouble 
writers who could never be sure about their own place in their own 
land. Reared and educated in French colonial schools, they likewise 
suffered the effects of acculturation and of depersonalization which 
were inevitable by-products of the colonial situation. Now, with 
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independence and arabization programs, most of them will remain 
North Africans who write for foreigners in a foreign language but who 
somehow manage to draw inspiration from their Arab or Berber roots. 

Not surprisingly, since the French imperium in Algeria lasted 130 
years, Algerians are the most numerous among North African novelists 
who write in French. The imbalance conveniently reflects Khatibi's 
own predilection for politically committed writing. In any case, 
Algerian history seems to have more influence on the content of 
Maghribi novels than events in Tunisia or in Morocco. The Algerian 
war of national liberation, for example, certainly appears as & water- 
shed in the history of North African novels. Before the war which 
began in 1954, most Maghribi novels were characterized by an ethno- 
graphic approach. Authors wanted to describe their own society and, 
in the process, vent their indignation and irritation at the conditions 
that affected it. After November, 1954, implied nationalism became 
much clearer and more outspoken, and novelists dealt with violence 
&nd bloodshed instead of social conditions. With independence, still 
another set of problems and consequent approaches appeared. Novel- 
ists had to decide once more what the political content of their books 
should be. Should they follow the party line in one-party states 
—Bourguibism in Tunisia, for example—or should they maintain 
their own artistic independence and integrity? Evidently, many 
decided on the latter course and are now in self-imposed exile in France. 
Nevertheless, the nature of the novelists’ audience might have as 
much to do with their decision to go into exile as anything independent 
governments may have done. 

Khatibi’s analytical and politically oriented essay is fascinating 
because of the description of the problems Maghribi novelists have 
had and of the analysis of these authors’ solution. Through it all, 
Khatibi also demonstrates the value of these novels as historical 
sources. Studied chronologically, novelists and their novels shed 
interesting and important insights into the nature of colonialism, 
decolonization, mdependence, acculturation and a host of other 
problems in recent Maghribi history. 

The University of Georgia ALF ANDREW HEGGoy 

Athens, Ga. 


Naissance du cinéma aigérien. By Rachid Boudjedra. [Domaine Maghrébin 
collection edited by A. Memmi.] Paris: François Maspéro, 1971. 101 pp. plus 16 pp. 
illustrations. 14.80 F. ' 


In this excellent synthesis Rachid Boudjedra argues that the 
Algerian cinema has never reflected reality. During the colonial 
period, those films made in Algeria used the central Maghrib chiefly 
as à backdrop. In the few movies made about their country, those 
Arabs and Berbers who appeared were rarely more than caricatures 
who helped to perpetuate the prejudice against a conquered people. 
When revolution shook’ this colonial world, in 1954 and after, only 
French and other foreign filmmakers had the time or means to produce 
movies that might oorrect sn historical injustice or comment on the 
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Algerians’ attempt to seize direction of their own destinies. But the 
Western artists failed; they were afraid to engage themselves politically 
because of the strong possibility of government censure on a delicate 
political issue and because they usually operated under the exigencies 
of the Western economic system which requires commercial success. 
Since independence in 1962, the economic attitudes inherited from the 
colonial regime have combined with the tyranny of the new elites 
which have dictated that only the revolution itself is a proper topic 
for Algerian movies. All other subjects are fraught with potential 
political implications that might affect the delicate balance of power 
among the various clans that rule independent Algeria. 

Rachid Boudjedra presents a politically committed interpretation 
and argues that, in a revolutionary country, the cinema ought to 
do much more than entertain or be a financial success. It ought 
to educate a largely illiterate people, it ought to teach civic virtues, 
basic political, social and economic concepts and attitudes essential 
to the new society. The author suggests, for example, that long films 
should be devoted to attacks on social ills such as religious charlatan- 
ism, uncontrolled demographic growth, polygamy, the early marriage 
of girls, and the acquisition of wealth by a new bourgeoisie in the 
midst of abject misery in the Aurés and other disinherited regions of 
the country. 

Naissance du cinéma algérien is a frank political statement by an 
author who is obviously opposed to the cinematic policies of the 
present regime. It is also an excellent (although thin) study of the 
progress of this Algerian art form to date. Not everyone will agree 
with the interpretation, but all Maghribi scholars and students should 
enjoy it nevertheless. Readers will certainly gain new insights not 
only into the nature and effects of the colonial situation in Algeria, 
but also into independent Algeria and its social, economic, political 
and artistic problems, hopes and potential. 


The University of Georgia ALF AnpREw Heecor 
Athens, Ga. 


The Islamic City. Edited by A. H. Hourani and 8. M. Stern. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer 
Ltd., and Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1970. 222 pp. Figures. Plates. 
$7.50. 


Kä 


In this volume are gathered eleven papers dealing with various | 


aspects of the Islamic city which were initially presented at a collo- 
quium organized in 1965 by the Near Eastern History Group, an 
informal association of Oxford University scholars. The scope is limited 
to large cities, to southwest Asia-northeast Africa, and to the period 
encompassed by the Fatimids, Seljugs, Ayyubids, Mongols, and 
Mamluks, 

The common denominator of the papers is the problem whether 
there is such a thing as an ‘Islamic city,’ a city that can be understood 
and explained in terms of Islam. The papers tackle the problem with 
varying degrees of directness and achieve varying degrees of success. 
S. M. Stern ("The Constitution of the Islamic City") incisively and 


eg 
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forcefully develops his thesis that Muslim cities were distinguished by 
an absence of corporate municipal institutions. In the process he takes 
to task, in no uncertain terms, L. Massignon and Bernard Lewis 
for asserting the opposite position. C. Cahen’s findings ("Y a-t-il eu 
des corporations professionnelles dans le monde musulman classique ?”) 
complement Stern’s. J. Aubin (“Éléments pour l'étude des aggloméra- 
tions urbaines dans l’Iran médiéval") is concerned with factors con- 
tributing to the formation and decline of an urban agglomeration, and 
he finds that what is unusual, or different, is the nature of the European 
city itself, so that it ought not to be used as a measuring rod for cities 
in other cultures. J. Gernet (“Note sur les villes chinoises au moment 
de l'apogée islamique") finds that in China there was no effective 
local autonomy which might overthrow the political regime: local 
life was narrowly limited to one's immediate relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances. S. À. El-Ali's paper ("The Foundation of Baghdad") 
is narrative and descriptive rather than analytical Almost a third 
is consumed in a not so relevant introduction, and the balance suffers 
from a tendency for sweeping statements. J. Lassner's reconstruction 
of Baghdad’s city plan (“The Caliph’s Personal Domain: The City Plan 
of Baghdad Re-Examined”) is absorbing detective work. His obser- 
vation that the government tended to be aloof from the populace 
(a point made elsewhere in the book) has a timelessness about it, 
and it is applicable to so much of the contemporary Muslim and Arab 
world. J. M. Rogers’ paper (“Sämarrä: A Study in Medieval Town- 
Planning") suffers from vagueness about objectives and from a tenden- 
cy for discouragingly awkward syntax (e.g., his opening sentence). 
Yet he does make such succinct and illuminating statements as this 
(p. 132): “We thus have a very interesting pattern emerging, first of 
all in Baghdad and then in Samarra: the ruler attempts to isolate and 
perhaps to defend himself from his civilian or military subjects and 
then, having done this, moves to an area which is neither isolated nor 
defended, taking refuge instead in some form of administrative mea- 
sures.” N. Elisséeff (“Damas à la lumière des théories de Jean Bau- 
vaget") examines and agrees with de Sauvaget's theories on the 
development of Damascus, with Damasous taken as representative of 
Syrian cities. The content of G. T. Scanlon's paper (“Housing and 
Sanitation: Some Aspects of Medieval Public Service"), especially 
his preoccupation with Fustat, is not clearly revealed in the title. 
His concluding sentence, designating Fustät as ''different" and its 
urban engineermg solutions as "something worthily unique in the 
world of medieval Islam," casta doubt on the legitimacy of the scope 
and generality implied by his title. One is uncomfortable about the 
simple grandeur of a statement such as: “Climate dictates much ..." 
(p. 181), especially when the examples used are more clearly related 
to geology. I am also uncertain as to why ethnic and religious consider- 
ations, economic feasibility, civic health, and mores, are incorporated. 
in a brief paragraph starting "No less important is terrain ...” (p. 182). 
At the same time, Bcanlon is to be credited for paying tribute to the 
influence of the pre-Islamic site. (This sense of historic continuity is 
curiously less evident in other papers, perhaps because of an inclination 
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to come forth with something unique and clearly distinctive about 
Islamic cities.) His observation in a footnote (p. 182) about the lack 
of civic pride can be made about a good many Muslim and Arab cities 
today. I. M. Lapidus (“Muslim Urban Society in Mamlük Syria”) 
writes convincingly in a well written, straight to the point, absorbing 
essay. Given the strongly communal structuring of the urban popu- 
lation into quarters, the common people become both dangerous 
(because of & lack of external allegiance and of a propensity for dis- 
order) and politically impotent (because of the lack of any effective 
extra-quarter organization). Lapidus interjects in a footnote (p. 199) 
what to me is & penetrating observation: "It may be worthwhile in 
light of migrations from rural to urban areas in Mamlük and later 
in Ottoman times, and the evidence of the Qays-Yaman antagonisms 
in the towns, to open to question what we mean when we speak of 
Islam as an urban civilization.” O. Grabar (“The Illustrated Maq&mat 
of the Thirteenth Century: The Bourgeoisie and the Arts”) suggests 
that the signifieance to the historian of the illustrations of al-Hariri's 
Magamat was that the images were used for their own sake, because 
the “literate milieu of the city aristocracy” wanted the illustrations 
for their own esthetic value even more than as illustrations of life. 
This new and quite revolutionary artistio expression disappeared as 
abruptly and puzzlingly as 1t first appeared. These eleven papers are 
nicely tied together by A H. Hourani in an Introduction (“The , 
Islamic City in the Light of Recent Research”), and he makes a 
commendable attempt at identifying a common denominator and a 
common theme. 

One concludes that the authors did not identify a form of urbanism 
which was distinctly Islamic. Rather, they elaborated on certain 
aspects of certain Islamic cities. I am not surprised, nor altogether 
disappointed. (Urbanization surely 1s more a nomothetic than a 
religiously idiographic process, especially when one's concern is with 
a scope such as this book's.) What is disappointing 1s to note a total 
absence of any reference to the rich body of theory dealing with 
urbanization, central places, and interactance; the use of such ‘con- 
cepts’ as spontaneous and created cities is not especially helpful. 

The book is like a short seminar in aspects of Muslim cities. It 
exposes the reader to the works and thoughts of several scholars. 
It presents to him an array of ideas and postulates, not always in 
agreement with each other. It introduces him, by means of frequently 
annotated references, to a large and multi-lingual literature. As such 
ibis a valuable work. 


Unaversity of Northern Iowa BassmkEER K. Num 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The Topography of Baghdad in the Early Middle Ages, Text and Studies. 
By Jacob Lassner. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1970. 324 pp. Maps 
and ulustrations. $12.50. 


Dr. Lassner probes into the early growth of Baghdad in a very 
scholarly fashion. This volume presents the first English translation 
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of the introduction to al-Khatib (d. 1071) al-Baghd&di’s History 
(Ta'rikh) of Baghdad, though the translation comprises only a third 
of the Lassner volume. In addition to the historiographic introduction, 
there are over seventy pages of extended notes of considerable value, 
nine appendices (dealing with Municipal Entities and Mosques, The 
Development of the Suburbs and the Economic Policies of the Early 
‘Abbasids, The Architectural Development of sl-Mansür's Mosque, 
LeStrange’s Maps, Illustrations, Glossary of Arabic Terms, Caliphs 
and Amirs, Addendum to Introduction, and Abbreviations), a bibliog- 
raphy (mostly of Arabic texts, but also of English, French, and 
German works), a twenty-page index, and a foreword by Oleg Grabar. 

The range of Lassner’s work encompasses details of architecture 
and the broad sweeps of imperial concerns. There are insights into 
economic geography, economic policies, foreign relations, social 
organization, administrative machinery, water supply provision, and 
certainly city planning. Thus, the book can be useful to a varied 
audience, including those whose interest may be limited to the fiction- 
like episodes. To the few who may read it from cover to cover, it is 
more than & reference work; it is a splendid example of detective 
work in which evidence and arguments are carefully balanced, a diverse 
evidence is carefully integrated, and a methodology well illustrated. 
Lassner raises a number of atemporal questions: What is a city? 
. (The answer, it seems to me, is ultimately one of functional regional- 
ization.) Is it not preferable to speak of Islamic cities than of the 
Islamic city? Why and how does a city grow? What is the relevance 
of a "favorable geographic location" to the evolution of urban domi- 
nance ? 

Lassner notes the problem of attempting to fix precise locations 
of places which are known only in relation to each other (pp. 21 f.). 
It is worth mentioning that considerable progress has been made in 
tackling this problem, for example by W. R. Tobler (Geography, 
University of Michigan) and D. G. Kendall (Statistical Laboratory, 
University of Cambridge). It is now possible to construct surprisingly 
accurate maps from “‘odd bits of information" and seemingly insuffi- 
cient data, a breakthrough of immeasurable value to archeology and 
related endeavors. 

I wish to add a note of personal discomfort with the term 'topog- 
raphy’ as used in this book (viz., the physical appearance of a city). 
Even though this usage is common in the literature of Islamic history, 
I am more comfortable with its more conventional use to denote 
aspects of the physical landscape. 

The intertwining of spatial and temporal dimensions is well exempli- 
fied m a historical urban study, for here we have & functional system 
whose internal and Weeer) interrelationships are self-evidently 
complex, and whose components, at the same time, are intricately 
associated with preceding and suoceeding variables. The change of 
these associations over time cannot be altogether haphazard, and it is 
the task of the serious student to discern what orderliness there may 
be, what explanatory factors may operate. Lassner describes the 
objective of his work rather modestly as “a handy reference and guide 
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on the topography of the city, collecting and ... evaluating the inform- 
ation found in a variety of published texts” (p. 20). In fact, he produces 
an impressively metioulous dynamic historical urban study. 


University of Northern Iowa BASHEER K. NIJIM 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The Decline of Medleval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islam- 
ization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century. By Speros Vry- 
onis, Jr. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971. xvii plus 532 pp. Ilustra- 
tions. Maps. Index. $15.00. 


The cultural and demographic transformation which took place in 
Asia Minor during the four centuries between the defeat of the Byzan- 
tine emperor Romanus IV Diogenes at Manzikert in 1071, and the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman sultan Mehmet II in 1453, 
was the result of one of the most involved and complicated sequences 
of events in the long and tangled history of Anatolia. At the same time 
these dates delimit a period of crucial importance with regard both 
to the subsequent history of Asia Minor and the Balkans on the one 
hand, and to that of Europe and the Near East as a whole on the other. 
For it was during these four hundred years that Byzantine Anatolia 
was extinguished and the great plateau took on the Islamic and 
Turkish character which it has continued to have down to the present - 
day. 

Because this process—like that of the reconquista in Spain, which 
the Anatolian transformation immediately calls to mind—was no 
simple one, but rather a prolonged and agonizing experience, it has 
been the subject of a voluminous and highly involved literature, 
dating baek to the conquest itself and such Byzantine writers as 
Nicetas Choniates and Anna Comnena. In our own time the period 
has been examined by numerous scholars, both European and Turkish, 
among whom Paul Wittek, Claude Cahen, V. Gordlevskii, Stephen 
Runciman, Osman Turan and Faruk Sümer are perhaps most widely 
known. With the exception of Cahen and Wittek, however, these 
scholars have addressed themselves more to the task of untangling the 
narrative of events than to the complicated ethnographic, sociological 
and demographic problems which these events entailed. And while 
Cahen and Wittek have dealt with aspects of these latter questions 
with erudition and in detail, Vryonis’ volume presents the first attempt 
at a general statement of the problem. 

It is just for that reason that Vryonis’ book, despite its shortcomings 
—and these do exist—is of such significance. For it represents a new 
stage in historical scholarship vis-à-vis late Byzantine and early 
Turkish history. Certainly this will not be the last word, as the author 
himself admits in his preface, but in bringing together and synthesizing 
such a vast array of information, the author has placed all those 
interested in this critical moment in his debt. 

As to the specific question with which Vryonis is dealing, it is the 
process and pace of the great cultural change undergone by the Greek 
peoples of Anatolia between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, 
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whereby the medieval Hellenism of the Byzantine state and Orthodox 
church was gradually eroded and ultimately all but replaced by an 
Islamic and Turkish polity. In dealing with this transformation 
Vryonis argues several important theses. First, he asserts that Greek 
Anatolia, 1.e., that part of the peninsula stretching from the Aegean 
to the eastern borders of Cappadocia, including the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean littorals, had been linguistically and culturally homo- 
geneous since the sixth century, and that in the eleventh century it 
was both socially and economically vital, constituting the heartland 
of the late Byzantine state. 

Second, he says that this society was severely disrupted by both 
the events of the Turkish conquest and the nature and patterns of the 
conqueror's occupation of the new lands. On the one hand, the con- 
quest lasted some four hundred years and was characterized by long 
‘periods of fighting and instability, with only short interludes of 
peace and relative prosperity, while on the other hand, the hegemony 
exercised by the Muslims weakened the bonds and sentiments—both 
religious and political—which held the Anatolian Christian commu- 
nities together and bound them to Constantinople. 

Vryonis’ third point is that the political and historical events 
surrounding the Turkish conquest of Asia Minor irreparably weakened 
the social, economic and religious foundations of the Greek church 
in Asia Minor, a factor of supreme importance in view of the fact that 
religion permeated and shaped practically every aspect of medieval 
Greek society. The Christian population, thus disrupted, cut off from 
the heart of the empire and deprived of ecclesiastical leadership, was 
ripe for absorption into the dominant Turkish, Islamic society. 

This was accomplished, Vryonis asserts, by various Muslim insti- 
tutions, actively supported by the rulers of the Turkish principalities. 
Chief amongst these were the dervish orders, such as the Bektashis 
and the Mevlevis, whose vigorous proselytizing and latitudinarian 
views eased the process of conversion. At the same time, an attitude 
prone to conversion had been engendered among the Greek population 
as a result of four centuries of military and political defeat. Anatolian 
Christians saw in such a record evidence of either the religious superior- 
ity of Islam over Christianity, or of divine punishment inflicted on 
the Greeks for their sins. 

Despite the passing of the medieval Greek polity in Asia Minor, 
however, many aspects of Byzantine Hellenism have continued to live 
on in Anatolia until the present day. It is this paradox, investigated 
by Hasluck half a century ago in his Christianity and Islam under 
the Sultans, which Vryonis deals with in his last chapter, ie., that 
although Byzantine culture in Anatolia on the formal, conscious level 
was largely effaced by the Islamic Hochkultur, it continued to exercise 
a determining role in much of Turkish folk culture or Tsefkultur. 

Turning to technical details of the book, unfortunately one cannot 
help but mention & couple of glaring faults. First, and of far less 
serious import, the book is badly proofread; one wonders, in fact, 
if chapter five was proofread at all, for, along with numerous misspell- 
ings and transpositions of letters, there are variant spellings for the 
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same term on the same page (as pervane and perwane on page 384). 

À far more serious and regrettable fault, however, is the omission 
of a comprehensive bibliography. In & book with some two thousand 
footnotes, frequently long and heavily laced with valuable biblio- 
grop aa information, it is often virtually impossible to locate the 
irst reference to a particular item in order to establish its full par- 
ticulars. 

Nonetheless, despite its technical weaknesses and occasional 
questionable or superficial approaches to particular problems, Pro- 
fessor Vryonis’ work is a significant and interesting attempt at syn- 
thesis in this highly complex field. All students of the history of Asia 
Minor in the late Middle Ages, as well as those interested in the pro- 
cesses of cultural change, will find ït an important book. 


Fogg Museum, Harvard University HOWARD CRANE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A History of Ottoman Architecture. By Godfrey Goodwin. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Prees, 1971. 511 pp. $30.00. 


The serious study of Ottoman Turkish architecture, beginning with 
the work of de Launay and Montani in the last century (Montani 
Efendi, M. de Launay, and Ethem Pasha, L'architecture ottomane 
[Constantinople, 1873], has progressed through several stages. When 
Cornelius Gürlitt published his great folio volumes in 1912 (Die Bau- 
kunst. Konstantinopels | Berlin, 1012], the great mosques of Istanbul 
became known in Europe, while Léon Parvillée (Archatecture et décora- 
tions turques au XVe siècle [Paris, 1872]), invited to Turkey to help 
in restoration of the Bursa buildings, had marked again an attempt 
to treat in a scholarly manner buildings which had previously been 
treated in the West as elements of vedute, exotic trappings of that 
rotting Ottoman empire which fascinated so many Western writers 
in the nineteenth century. The pioneering epigraphical work of Europ- 
ean and Ottoman scholars added to our knowledge, and & revival of 
the classical style in the Empire under the Young Turks evidenced 
a rising consciousness of the past in Turkish intellectual circles. The 
rediscovery of the past which again characterized the first years of 
the Republic marked a serious attempt by Turkish scholars to catalogue 
their country's architectural treasures, and restoration of major 
monuments under the control of the Directorate of Pious Foundations 
was begun. After World War Il, a newly emergent generation of 
Turkish scholars continued the cataloguing of monuments, and the 
accumulation of measured drawings and the discovery of new docu- 
ments added impetus to their study. The important monographs in 
Turkish which appeared in the 1950's and 1960's provided the scholarly 
basis for a number of general works on Turkish architecture during 
the same period, several of which appeared in various European 
a ee Godfrey Goodwin’s A History of Ottoman Architecture 
is the latest and by far the most comprehensive of these general works 
to appear in the West, and with its publication we have for the first 
time in a Western language a full survey of Ottoman architectural 
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traditions in which the scholarship of the past century has been 
assimilated into a single broad-ranging study. 

Too frequently, studies in the West dealing with Ottoman architec- 
ture have been concerned either with the relationship of Ottoman 
buildings to the Byzantine church of Haghia Sophia, or with pointless 
searches for the ethnio origins of Ottoman architeots. This type of 
study in turn provoked strong nationalistic reactions from some 
Turkish scholars; neither approach added substantively to our knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the Ottoman buildings. One of the most 
important aspects of Godfrey Goodwin's new study is that it marks 
a coming of age of the field, accepting the fact that Ottoman architec- 
ture, like all great architectural traditions, was synchretic in its 
origins, receptive for a remarkably long period to fresh and exciting 
ideas, and yet embodies a stylistio unity and a lineality of development 
which for various reasons constitute a sort of architectural-historical 
paradigm of stylistic development. 

Goodwin, like so many Westerners before him, fell under the spell 
of the great Ottoman buildings upon his first visit to Istanbul; few, 
however, have applied themselves to learning about the Ottoman 
buildings with the methodical intensity which over & period of many 
years has produced the present volume. Including chapters on the 
origins of Ottoman architecture and the emergence of the classical 
` sixteenth- and seventeenth-century style, Goodwin has also presented 
for the first time in the West a comprehensive survey of Ottoman 
Baroque architecture, and offers a fascinating over-view of the Turkish 
house tradition which constitutes one of the most original and 
important aspects of Ottoman architecture. He has not confined 
himself to discussion of the metropolitan centers in Turkey, but 
includes many hitherto obscure buildings in what were remote corners 
and backwaters of the Ottoman empire. 

One of the chief problems in writing a work of this type 1s the 
determination of the level of sophistication expected of the reader, 
and here Good win's resolution of the dilemma may cause some frustra- 
tion. The references to historical events are frequently obscure to all 
but the specialist, while the very complete verbal descriptions of the 
buildings are not always complemented by the most appropriate 
photographs. In fact, for a general history of Ottoman architecture, 
Goodwin’s work deals with the material on a fairly high level, and 
he has clearly made the decision to assume a readership with a high 
level of sophistication. Under these circumstances one might expect 
a longer list of scholarly acknowledgments in the Foreword, and 
perhaps some distinction could have been made in the Bibliography 
between scholarly works and secondary background material. The 
chatty quality of parts of the text and the footnotes is often amusing 
and enlightening to those familiar with the controversies and monu- 
ments of the field, but might prove somewhat puzzling to the avera 
reader. On the other hand, a work of this magnitude invariably 
involves a degree of compromise, and on the whole Mr. Goodwin and 
his editors have compromised well. 

There are many opinions and evaluations expressed in the text 
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Revue de P Histoire des Religions, Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 

Revista del Instituto du Estudios Islámicos en Madrid, Madrid. 
Programme Unit on Education and Communication of the W.C.C., 
Geneva. 

Rythmes du Monde, Le bulletin des missions, Paris et Bruges. 

Revue de Qumran, Paris. 

The Review of Religions, Rabwah. 

Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Strasbourg. 

Religious Studies, London. 

Revue de Théologie ei de Philosophie, Lausanne. 

Reformed World, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Geneva. 
Saeculum, Jahrbuch fir Universalgeschichte, Mtinchen. 

The South Hast Asia Journal of Theology, Singapore. 

Studies in Islam, Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi. 
Studies in Linguistics, Anthropology Research Center, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Siliman Journal, Quarterly devoted to discussion and investigation 
in the Humanities and the Sciences, Dumaguete City, Philippines. 
The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion, University of Sierra Leone. 
Sobornost’, The Journal of the Fellowship of Bt. Alban and Bt. Sergius, 
London. 

Sociologus, A Journal for Empirical Sociology, Social Psychology and 
Ethnic Research, Berlin. 

Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Cambridge, Maas. 
Secretariaiua pro non-Christianss, Città del Vatioano. 

Sociology and Social Research, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, Library of Hebrew Union College, 
Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Studies in Comparative Religion, Tomorrow Publications, Ltd. Bedfont, 
Middlesex, England. 

Studia Islamica, Paris. 

A journal of archasology and history in Iraq, Baghdad. 

Syria, Revue d'art oriental et d'archéologie, Paul Geuthner, Paris. 
Theology, London. 

Teaching all Nations, A quarterly review on mission catechetios and 
liturgy, East Asian Pastoral Institute, Manila. 

The Voice of Islam, Karachi. 

La vie spirituelle, Paris. 

Die Welt des Islama, Brill, Leiden. 

Worldmission, New York. 

World Muslim League Magazine, Singapore. 

Journal of the International Linguistic Association, City College of 
New York, N.Y. 

Worldview, Council on Religion and International Affairs, New York. 
The Yale Review, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, Wiesbaden. 
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Z.M.R.W. Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, Aschen- 


dorff, Münster. 

Z.R.G.G. Zeitschrift für Religions und Geistesgeschichte, Brill, Köln. 

Zy. Zygon, Journal of Religion and Science, University of Ohicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islame 
Studies. 

Bee also nos. 2304, 2306. 

ARABIO DOCUMENTS FROM THE KARAITE COMMUNITY IN Camo. 

D. S. Richards. J.E.S.H.O., XV, 1-2 (1972), 105-162. 

AROHAROLOGIOAL EXCAVATIONS NEAR THE TEMPLE Mount. Meir 

Ben-Dov. C.N.I., XXII, 3-4 (1972), 135-142. 

Tug ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’s Visit TO PALESTINE: AN IssUE 

IN ANGLO-VaTIOAN RELATIONS IN 1981. Thomas E. Hachey. Ch.H., 

XLI, 2 (1972), 198-207. 

UN ASPECT DES RELATIONS AUSTRO-TUNISIENNES AU DIX-HUITIÉME 

SIÈOLE. À PROPOS DE L'ÉPITAPHE LATINE DE PLOWMAN, CONSUL 

D'ÀuTRIOHE À Tunis (1738-1745). Pierre Soumille et Jean Peyras. 

IBLA, No. 129, 1972, pp. 1-32. 

CRÓNIOA ARQUEOLÓGICA DE LA ESPAÑA MUSULMANA, LXV: Escupos 

Y REYES EN EL CUARTO DE LOS LEONES DE LA ALHAMBRA. Basilio 

Pavón Maldonado. And., XXXV, 1 (1970), 179-197. 

DEUX VILLES DE L'ÁNATOLIE PRÉOTTOMANE. DEVELI ET QARAHISAR 

D'APRÈS DES DOCUMENTS INÉDITS. lréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr et 

N. Beldiceanu. R.E.I., XXXIX, 2 (1971), 337-386. 

UN FRAGMENT ASTROLOGIQUE INÉDIT ATTRIBUÉ À WAHB B. MUNABBIH 

(M. 110 ov 114/728 ov 732). R. G. Khoury. Ar., XIX, 2 (1972), 139-144. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL OF PEACE. Zafrulla Khan. C.R.J., X, 3-4 (1969), 

254-285. 

THE Ftrtvvet-nime-t KEBïr. A MANUAL ON TURKISH GUILDS. 

D. A. Breebaart. J.E.S.H.O., XV, 1-2 (1972), 203-215. 

A Denge Qur’An Manusorrpr. Myron Weinstein. St. sn B.B., 

X, 1-2 (1971-1972), 19-52. 

La “KAYAT AL-TAr1B" ATTRIBUÉE À DIYĀ AL-DIN IBN Art Ate, 

Taieb El-Achéche. Ar., XIX, 2 (1972), 177-189. 

MAGISOHE QUADRATE IM ISLAMISCHEN BEREICH IHRE ÉNTLEHNUNG 

INS ABENDLAND IM MITTELALTER SOWIE IHRE VonsTUFEN (I). HS 

Schuster. D.I., XLIX, 1 (1972), 1-84. 

A New Source on THE Book Market o Morocco iw 1830 AND 

IsLAMIO SOHOLARSHIP IN Wrst Arrica. Charles C. Stewart. H.T., 

XI (1970), 209-246. 

PROBLEMS IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE History OF THE MAGHRIB 

IN THE LiagT or Somes Recent PUBLICATIONS. Michael Brett. J.4.H., 

XIII, 3 (1972), 489-506. 

TAMDULT, CITÉ MINIÈRE ET CARAVENIÈRE PRÉ-SAHARIENNE (IX?- 

XIV? gl, Bernard Rosenberger. H.T., XI (1970), 103-139. 


II. Pre-Islamsc Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’dn. Hadith. 
See aleo no. 2260. 
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XXI, 10 (1971), 10-19. 
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(1972), 486-490. 

THE PropHet’s TREATY WITH THE DISBELIEVERS OF Mxcca. M. Saghir 
Hasan Al-Masomi. V.J., XX, 9 (1972), 496-500. 

SEERAT-UN-NABI IN CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVE. A. K. Brohi. V.I., 
XX, 9 (1972), 455-473. 

SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY or PROPHET Musamman. Basharat Ali. V.I., 
XX, 9 (1972), 501-511. 

SOME DISTINOTIVE ASPECTS OF MuHAMMAD'S CHARAOTER. Ahmet 
Hamdi Akseki. V.I., XX, 9 (1972), 491-495. 

Some REPORTS CONCERNING Mrcoa FROM JAHIIYYA TO ISLAM. 
M. J. Kister. J.E.S.H.O., XV, 1-2 (1972), 65-92. 

THE Way To CONTROL ANGER—THE QUR’ ANIO APPROACH. Mir Valiud- 
din. ZO. XVI, 1 (1972), 68-73. 


III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Lafe. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. 
Soctology of Islam. 


See also nos. 2249, 2315. 


IsLAMIO PRAYER. Sister K. Snow. Basheer, I, 2 (1972), 3-10. 
IsLAMIO VALUES. R. Arnaldez. S.P.N.C., No. 19, 1972, pp. 21-29. 
Tue STATUS op Inprvipuat CoNSOIENOE IN Iscam. M. Mujeeb. S.I., 
VII, 3 (1970), 125-149. 

Woman IN IsrnAM. PH Malik. M.D., XXI, 10 (1971), 20-23. 
Women’s RIGHTS AND THE Musium Women. Lamia L. al Faruqi. 
1.M.A., III, 2 (1972), 76-99. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sotences. 
See also nos. 2247, 2314. 


UN INGENIERO ÁRABE DEL 8IGLO XI: AL-RARAŸI. J. Vernet and 
A. Catalá. And., XXXV, 1 (1970), 69-91. 

“NATURO” KAJ "SUPERNATURO" ÔE LA [SLAMA EEKZEGEZO. I. Chiussi. 
B.R., VIII, 1 (1972), 21-26. 

A PATTERN OF Revivat Movements IN Isuam? Derek Hopwood. 
I.Q., XV, 4 (1972), 149-158. 

LE TISME AU rx® SIÈOLE À TRAVERS L'HISTOIRE DE ŸA‘QÜBI (SUITE 
ET FIN). Yves Marquet. Ar., XTX, 2 (1972), 101-138. 

A SURVEY or THE DEVELOPMENT or THEOLOGY IN IsLAM. Ziauddin 
Ahmed. I.S., XI, 2 (1972), 93-111. 

Los TEÓLOGOS JURISTAS DEL ÍSLAM EN PRO O EN CONTRA DE LA LÓGICA 
Graa: IBN Hazm, aAr-GazAri, IBN Taymıyya. Robert Brunschvig. 
And., XXXV, 1 (1970), 143-177. 
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V. Sufism. Sufi orders. Sants. 


THe First Crisis IN THE Lire or ALaxazAri. D. C. Mulder. I.S., 
XI, 2 (1972), 118-123. 

Le MAHÄSIN AL-MAĞĀLIS D'IBN AL-‘ARIF ET L'ŒUVRE DU SOUFI 
HANBALITE AL-ANSARI. Bruno Halff. R.E.I, XXXIX, 2 (1971), 
321-335. 

Tug PATH or THE Sov. IN SUFISM. (Reprinted from A.P., June, 1935). 
Margaret Smith. 4.P., XLIII, 1 (1972), 1-7. 

Some NOTES on THE NAQSHBANDI Tariqat IN BosnrA. Hamid Algar. 
W.I., XIII, 3-4 (1972), 168-208. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Natsonalism. Socialism. Economics. 
See also nos. 2304, 2316. 


L'ADMINISTRATION FINANCIÈRE DE L'ARMÉE FATIMIDE D'APRÈS AL- 
Maxuzomi. Claude Cahen. J.E.S.H.0., XV, 1-2 (1972), 163-182. 
IsLAMIO PonrricAL PARTIES AND Mass Porrrization. Hafeez Malik. 
I.M.A., III, 2 (1972), 26-64. 

Tug PRINCIPLE oF Homeostasis CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO POLI- 
TICAL Events IN IRAN IN THE 1960’s. Roger M. Savory. 1.J.M.E.S., 
IH, 3 (1972), 282-302. 

Soorat AND Economic Faorors IN THE Mustim REVOLUTION IN 
SENEGAMBIA. Martin A. Klein. J.4.H., XIII, 3 (1972), 419-441. 
Tux TURKISH EXPERIENCE IN THE Liaut or RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 
Nihat Erim. M.E.J., X XVI, 8 (1972), 245-252. 

Tax UNION op ARAB ÅMIRATES. John Duke Anthony. M.E.J., XXVI, 
3 (1972), 271-287. 


VIL Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 
See also nos. 2251, 2276. 


ANEODOTARIO DE 'AL-QALFAT," PORTA CORDOBÉS. Elías Terés. And., 
XXXV, 1 (1970), 227-240. 

ARABIO INTO MEDIEVAL Latin. J. D. Latham. J.S.S., XVII, 1 (1972), 
30-67. 

ASPECTS DE LA LITTÉRATURE TUNISIENNE CONTEMPORAINE : RACHID 
GHALI, ZOHRA JLASI, ManuMoup Tower, Présentation et traduction 
par Jean Fontaine et Etienne Renaud. ZBLA, No. 129, 1972, pp. 149- 
171. (See also nos. 1835, 2042.) 

L’AUTOBIOGRAPHIE CHEZ Tana Husayn ET SALAMA Mosa. Suhail 
Ibn-Salim Hanna. ZBLA, No. 129, 1972, pp. 59-71. 

LE OINÉMA TUNISIEN, SES MOYENS, SES PROBLÈMES. Salem Sayadi. 
IBLA, No. 129, 1972, pp. 141-148. 

DATOS SOBRE UNA “MADRASA” EN MALAGA ANTERIOR A LA NASRI DE 
GRANADA. Jesús Rubiera Mata. And., X XXV, 1 (1970), 223-226. 
DICHTUNG UND LÜGE IN DER ARABISCHEN LITERATURTHEORIE. 
R. Jacobi. D.I., XLIX, 1 (1972), 85-99. 

HACIA UN "REFRANERO'" ARÁBIGOANDALUZ. I: Los REFRANES DE 
Jos Hi$AM Lang Emilio Garcia Gómez. And., XX XV, 1(1970), 1-68. 
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THE INDO-ISLAMIO ARCHITECTURE OF BIHAR. Z. A. Desai. ZO XLVI, 
1 (1972), 17-38. 

stamo EDUCATION IN NIGEBIA (11TH CENTURY TO 20TH CENTURY). 
A. Rahman and I. Doi. Z.C., XLVI, 1 (1972), 1-16. 

Tus Lire AND Works or IBN HAJAR AL-‘ASQALANT. Aftab Ahmad 
Rahmani. ZO. XLVI, 1 (1972), 75-81; XLVI, 2 (1972), 171-178. 

LE MAUSOLÉE DIT DE BABA HATIM EN ÁFGHANISTAN. Janine Sourdel- 
Thomine. REI, XXXIX, 2 (1971), 293-319. 

MÉRITES RESPEOTIPS DES NATIONS SELON LE "KITAB AL-IMTÀ' WA-L- 
Mv’anasa” D'AÁBU HayvAn at-Tawnipi (M. mn 414/1023). Marc 
Bergé. Ar., XIX, 2 (1972), 165-176. 

Mos EDUCATION IN Ceyzon 1780-1880. M. M. M. Mahroof. I.C., 
XLVI, 2 (1972), 119-136. 

NEUE ARABISOHE MEMOIRENLITERATUR ZUR GESOHICHTE DES MODER- 
NEN IRAK. Werner Ende. D.I., XLIX, 1 (1972), 100-109. 

RISALA OF SHAR ‘Asp AL-Karïtm. Motilal Jotwani. SI. VIT, 3 (1970), 
150-187. 

TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE Works or SADRIDDIN ÁYNI AND 
OTHER WRITERS or CENTRAL Asta. Jifi Bečka. Ar.Or., XL, 2 (1972), 
130-163. 

Wan HUNAIN DER ÜBERSETZER VON ARTEMIDORS TRAUMBUOR ? 
Manfred Ullmann. W.I., XIII, 3-4 (1972), 204-211. 


VIL. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (in- 
cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 


Bee also noe. 2244, 2245, 2246, 2249, 2253, 2254, 2258, 2271, 2272, 2219, 2281, 2282, 
2288, 2284, 2280, 2299, 2324, 2329. 


AMBASSADEURS, CHARGÉS DE MISSIONS ET OONSULS HOLLANDAIS AU 
Maroc À L'ÉPOQUE DES SULTANS SAADIENS. Jacques Cailé. H.T., 
XI (1970), 171-207. 

ANOTHER ORIENTALIST'S REMARKS CONCERNING THE PIRENNE THESIS. 
Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz. J.E.S.H.O., XV, 1-2 (1972), 93-104. 

UN OUENTO ORIENTAL EN LA HISTORIA DE AL-ANDALUS. Fernando 
de la Granja. And., XXXV, 1 (1970), 211-222. 

Dos FAMILIAS MARWANÍES DE AL-ANDALUS. Elías Terés. And., X XXV, 
] (1970), 93-117. 

Dis AND THE MusABBA'ÀT. Rex S. O'Fahey and Jay L. Spaulding. 
B.S.0.A.S., XXXV, 2 (1972), 316-333. 

Honours, Ranks AND TITLES UNDER THE GREAT MuGHALS (BABUR 
AND Humayun). Radhey Shyam. I.C., LXVI, 2 (1972), 101-117. 
L'ImmÉRammE D'IBn Barrora DE Warata A Marx. Claude Meillas- 
soux. J.A.H., XIII, 3 (1972), 389-395. 

KrQiwasHIP IN THE SULTANATES OF BIJAPUR AND GOLCONDA, Iftikhar 
Ahmad Ghauri. I.C., XLVI, 1 (1972), 39-52; XLVI, 2 (1972), 137-151. 
L'OcoorpENT MUSULMAN À L'AVENEMENT DES ‘ABBASIDES, D'APRÈS LE 
OHRONIQUEUR ZIRIDE AL-RAQIQ. Hady Roger Idris. R.E.I., XXXIX, 
2 (1971), 209-291. 

Les ORIGINES TAHIRIDES DANS LA “Da‘wa” ‘ABBÂSIDE, Mongi Kaabi. 
Ar., XIX, 2 (1972), 145-164. 
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PAKISTAN AND ISLAM. Muhammad Ashraf. M.D., X XI, 10 (1971), 6-9. 
PERSIA AND THE Destiny op Isuamio PHILOSOPHY. Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr. St. in C.R., VI, 1 (1972), 31-42. 

RÉFORME AGRAIRE ET STRUCTURES SOCIALES EN ÉGYPTE NASSÉRIENNE. 
Cécile Boeckx. Cw., XXI, 4 (1971), 373-393. 

Tee Rise or Teen Bea KHan-—Frrsr NAWAB or Surat, 1733-1746. 
Zahiruddin Malik. TO. XLVI, 1 (1972), 53-62; XLVI, 2 (1972), 153-162. 
Toe Roots or IstAM iN Mopern Tunisia. Sami A. Hanna. I.C., 
ALVI, 2 (1972), 93-100. 

Toe SIFFIN ARBITRATION AGREEMENT. M. Hinds. J.S.8., XVII, 1 
(1972), 93-129. 

Tonisra Moves Towarp A New Woptn Rore. Lorna Hahn. Afr.R., 
XVII, 7 (1972), 21-29. 

Vom ISLAM IN DER HEUTIGEN TünkEr G.Jüschke. WI XIII, 8-4 
(1972), 145-161. 

ZWEI STREITFRAGEN AUS DER FRÜHGESCHICHTE DER TÜRKISCHEN 
REvoLuTION. G.Jüschke. WI. XIII, 3-4 (1972), 162-167. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 
See also nos. 2248, 2297. 


Tug DIALOGICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND ÍSLAM. 
Hasan Askari. J.E.S., IX, 3 (1972), 477-488. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IsLam rN WorLD History. Kemal A. Faruki. 
F.I., XX, 9 (1972), 474-485. 

TÉMOIGNAGE DES SOURCES MUSULMANES SUR LA PRESHNOE CHRÉTIENNE 
AU MAGHREB, DE 26-747 A 184-800. R. Marston Speight. IBLA, 
No. 129, 1972, pp. 73-96. 


X. Chresttantty and Islam (from a Christian point of view), The Church 
in Muslim environments. 


See also no. 2308. 


APPROACHING THE Ho Muszim. Hilario M. Gomez, Jr. S.E.A.J., 
XIII, 1 (1971), 80-87. 

CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE. J. R. Chandran. 
I.M.A., IU, 2 (1972), 65-75. 

FIESTAS ORISTIANAS EN AL-ANDALUS (MATERIALES PARA SU ESTUDIO). 
II: Texros nz Turrdëï, EL oADÍ 'IvAp v WanSanisi. Fernando de la 
Granja. And., XX XV, 1 (1970), 119-142. (See also no. 2114). 

HxN&svy Martyn Instrrore or Istamic STUDIES, HYDERABAD: Its 
History anp Work. John A. Subhan. Basheer, I, 2 (1972), 11-26. 
Tse Hory Faok or EpzssA. T.J. Towers. D.R., XO, 300 (1972), 
207-212. 

UN RAPPORT DU CONSUL DE FRANCE À ERZÉROUM SUR LA SITUATION 
DES CHRÉTIANS EN PERSE AU MILIEU DU XIX9? SIBOLE. Comte de 
Challaye. Notes de J. M. Hornus. P.O.C., XXII, 1 (1972), 18-46. 
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Professor Nazeer El-Azma, Middle East Center, Portland State 
University, Portland, Oregon, whom some of our readers know 
because of his publications in the field of poetry, contributes to 
this issue “some notes on the impact of the story of the ms‘ra) on 
Sufi literature." 

The Last Testament of Shah Wali Allah was translated from 
Persian to English by Professor Hafeez Malik (Department of 
Political Science, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania), 
who added “comments on the commentaries of this Testament 
by the followers of Shah Wali Allah, and then tried to highlight 
the significance of his Testament in terms of Indie Muslims' cultural 
development." A previous article by the same author, "Iqbal's 
Conception of Ego," is found in M.W., LX (1970), 160-169. 

Mr. Farhad Kazemi, Instructor in Politics at New York University, 
presents his preliminary observations on the early development 
of Babism in 19th-century Iran. 

One specific aspect in the life of the Egyptian leader Mustafa 
Kamil—his relations and correspondence with the French journalist, 
Juliette Adam—is discussed by Professor George M. Haddad 
(Department of History, University of California at Santa Barbara) 
insofar as it throws light on the Egyptian nationalist movement 
in general at the turn of this century. His “The Arabi Revolt" 
appeared in M.W., LIV (1964), 256-259. 

Mrs. Emily K. Lovell, candidate for the Ph.D. degree in Oriental 
Studies at the University of Arizona, Tucson, worked as a profession- 
al journalist for more than twenty years before resuming her grad- 
uate studies. She shares in her article some results of her research 
into the situation of the Arab Muslims in North America. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE IMPACT OF THE STORY 
OF THE MIRÀJ ON SUFI LITERATURE* 


The Qur'anie background of the story of the mi'raj (the Prophet’s 
ascension to heaven) and the elaboration of these data in the literature 
on the life of the Prophet have been discussed frequently and at great 
length. A few remarks on this point must suffice here, since our proper 
subject matter is the impact of this story on Sufi literature. 

The most significant, and according to many the only, relevant 
verse in the Qur'àn is Sürat al-Isr@ (17):1.1 A large number of Sufis 
also referred to Surat al-Najm (53) in support of the thesis that the 
Tm rd) is a Qur'anie narrative. This sura describes one of the early 
visual revelations of the Prophet. The Sufis read ra'ahu in verse 13 
as if Muhammad was the subject of the verb, God the object of it. 
While al-Tüsi accepted this interpretation,’ al-Tabari and most exegetes 
assume that the object is rather Jibril (Gabriel). The latter's descent 
from the highest horizon, not the Prophet's ascension to it, is the con- 
tent matter of this passage. 

This story is, then, gradually elaborated in the Hadith literature. 
The early versions are still relatively simple, since the tradition- 
authorities exercised sensitive censorship against any innovation or 
addition to the original account as related by the Prophet and trans- 
mitted by some of his companions. They discredited any account 
which was not related by an adequate chain of authorities, and dis- 
regarded, for instance, the description of the peacock by ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib as well as a considerable part of Ibn Isháq's version of the 
story, seeing them as fabrications which the Prophet had never 


* This artiole is a development of a paper presented at the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the American Oriental Society Western Branch in Santa Barbara, California, in 
March, 1971. 

1 For references to some ‘Western’ discussions on S. 17:1, see Rudi Paret, Der Koran. 
Kommentar und Konkordans (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1971), pp. 206-206 (references 
to articles by Alfred Guillaume, M. Plessner, Richard Bell and Paret himself). 

3 gl-Tüai, Tafsir al-T'üst (al-Najaf, 1963), pp. 420-424. See also Yusuf Ali’s translation, 
The Holy Quran (New York, 1946), pp. 1443 ft. 
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uttered.3 The same critical attitude is also manifest with regard to 
considerable parts of the version of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 69/688). In 
contrast to this, they credited highly the account of Anas b. Malik 
(d. ca. 93/111). 

As far as the Hadith is concerned, we shall summarize here the 
main topics in the account of Anas b. Malik, as related by al-Bukhari. 
Two angels visited the Prophet while he was asleep in al-Hatim or 
al-Hijr. They split open his chest, took his heart out and washed it 
with the water of Zamzam, filling it with faith and wisdom. Then 
follows the night journey and the ascension of the Prophet to heaven, 
where he saw Adam in the first heaven; Yahya and ‘Isa in the second; 
Yüsuf, son of Ya'qüb, in the third; Idris, the biblical Enoch, in the 
fourth; Härün in the fifth; Müsa in the sixth; and Ibrahim in the 
seventh. In the neighborhood of the Lote-tree, the Prophet was offered 
three cups of wine, milk and honey, of which he chose the milk.4 

Elements stil missing in this account are: the reference to Hell, 
&n elaborate description of the Garden, only vaguely suggested by 
Sidrat al-Muntahä, the two rivers, the Euphrates and the Nile, and 
the Golden Ladder. Jibril and Bur&q were also referred to very briefly 
only, in comparison to later accounts. 

All these missing items occur in the versions of Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn 
Ishaq. There we find also a much fuller discussion of the scene of 
judgment, with references to Malik, the keeper of Hell, Rudwan, 
the guardian of Paradise, ‘Izra’il, the angel of death, and many other 
angels.5 Later biographers or transmitters shortened or lengthened 
some parts of the story, but the content of the ms‘rd, its framework 
and its structures remained the same. 


3 al-Qushayri, Kitab al-Mi'rāj (Cairo, 1954), pp. 127-128. 

4 al-Bukhart, SahtA al-Bukhdri (Cairo, 1368), V, 66-69. The Lote-tree is the point 
which Jibril, who accompanied the Prophet, was not allowed to pass. Sufis interpreted 
the Lote-tree as the Ultimate Truth (God). refleoting His light, and reaching it means 
to stand before the divine presence, without intercession. There, the Lord spoke to the 
Prophet and the Prophet spoke to Him, a status never reached before by either angel 
or messenger. 

5 A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad (London: Oxford University Press, 1955), 
p. 185. See also Shorter El, pp. 381-884. References have been made to the foreign 
origin of the story by both sources stated above. 

9 Bee, for example, Ibn Hishim, oi Stro al-.Nabawiyya (Cairo, 1936), TI, 36-50, and 
Thomas Patrick Hughes, Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885), pp. 351-352, who gives 
& translation of the relevant passages from Mtshkdt al_Masäbih. For a fuller discussion 
of the ms‘rdÿ story, see in particular, as far as literature by Western Islamic scholars 
is concerned, the studies by Bohrieke and Bevan mentioned—alongside others—in 
J. Horovitz's article '"Mi'rádj" in the Shorter EI. From the more recent contributions 
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The story of the ascension became the most celebrated item in 
the biography of the Prophet among the Sufis who popularized this 
story,’ using its tremendous power of allegory to express effectively 
their beliefs to the masses. The masters among them retold this story 
or borrowed some of its symbols and forms to express their mystic 
findings, the experiences of their journeys towards communion with 
God. Abū Yazid al-Bistámi, Ibn al-‘Arabi, Bang? and Farid al-Din 
al-‘Attär were among those masters. In this article we shall deal 
with the former two only. 

It is possible that al-Bistami was the earliest Sufi to borrow the 
framework of the ms‘rdj. In his account of his spiritual journey he 
maintained the notion of the seven heavens, which parallelled the 
magamat (the stages of the Sufi path), as well as the features of the 
throne and the chair. During his ascension, al-Bistämi was over- 
whelmed by his longing for God, the final goal of his journey. Like 
Rabi‘a, he showed no interest in the doctrines of reward and punish- 
ment, and, as a consequence, paradise and hell have no place in his 
design. As a real Sufi, he worshiped God or rather loved Him for 
Himself, not out of a desire for reward or fear for punishment. In 
each heaven, he had to resist the temptation of rewards offered by 
God or the angels to divert him from the objective of final communion, 
the overwhelming reality of wahdat al-shuhüd. The sparkling universe 
could not dazzle his sight or eclipse the light of his vision, the intensity 
of which turned every phenomenon he saw, be it an angel, a tree or 
a sea, into a light shining with the praise of God and identified with 
Him. 

His burning divine love left him no place for mediators. This may 
well be the reason that he omitted the Prophets who occurred in the 
original text, as well as Jibril. Buräq was replaced by a Green Bird 
which carried the mystic to the lower heaven, while a vision led him 
to the second and the third, and an angel to the other heavens.® 

Whereas al-Bistämis ultimate goal was the state of wahdat al- 
shuhtid, Ibn al-‘Arabi went beyond this and aimed at wahdat al- 


we mention only Geo Widengren, Muhammad, The Apostle of God, and Hts Ascension 
(Uppsala: A.-B., Lundequisteke; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955). Arthur Jeffery's 
Islam, Muhammad and his Religion (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958), pp. 35 ff., 
contains a translation of the account as found in al-Baghawl’s Masdbth al-Sunna. 

? So much go that al-Qushayri compiled the multiple versions of the m'ráj known 
up to his time (874-405) in his Kitab al-Ms‘rdj. See also for this subject in general Tor 
Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde (Stockholm: 
P.A. Norstedt and Sons. 1918), pp. 79-85. 

8 al-Qushayri, Kitab ol Mi'ráj, pp. 130-135. See Appendix. 
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wujtid, the oneness of existence. In his belief, man and the universe 
are two different aspects of God, the one and only reality. His account 
of his spiritual journey is found in his “Kitab al-Isra’ ila Maqam 
al-Asr&" (“The Book of the Night Journey to the Abode of the Captives 
[by Divine Love]’’).° This work of approximately one hundred pages, 
in which the author uses rhymed prose, contains twelve complete 
poems and a few fragments of others not included in any of his other 
books. As is the case with his other writings, the al-Isrd’ is difficult 
to comprehend. His key terms need careful analysis and detailed 
examination. But more than an intellectual exercise is needed to pene- 
trate into his thought. A compassionate and loving commitment to the 
author are prerequisites for coming to an understanding of his thought, 
expressed in an extremely complicated style, in which analogies and 
metaphors prevail. 

The book under discussion here is a long allegory of Sufism and 
a remarkable account of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theosophy in its earliest form. 
It reveals his views on the regeneration of the soul during the advance- 
ment from one stage to another on the Sufi path and gives in esoteric 
language a full description of his spiritual journey. The spiritual system 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi which reached its full growth and maturity in Fugug 
al-Hikam (“The Bezels of Wisdom") and al-Futtiha al-Makkiyya 
(“The Meccan Revelation") has its foundation in al-Isra’. 

This last tale consists of three main parts: the prelude, the ascension, 
and the epilogue. In his journey to the abode of those who are captives 
of the divine love, Ibn al-‘Arabi describes his transition from the mortal 
to the eternal dimension, whereby the veil between the esoteric and 
exoteric worlds is removed. He relates the apparent and the hidden 
stages of the journey. Such a journey, he points out, cannot be per- 
formed through knowledge or personal act without a divine grace 
from God. The messengers and the Sufis, their legitimate heirs, are 
the recipients of such a grace. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi underlines that his Journey is an ascension by spirit, 
not by flesh, it is a vision and an experience. 

Jibril, the guide of the journey in the Prophetic version, is replaced 


9 For a short discussion of this text, seo, e.g., Miguel Asin, Islam and ihe Divine 
Comedy, trans. by Harold Sunderland (London: John Murray, 1926), pp. 45-46; D. 
Miguel Asin Palacios, La Escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia (Madrid: Imprenta 
de Estanislao Maestre, 1919), pp. 61-62. We do not deal in this article with Ibn al- 
“Arabi’s version of the mi'rdj in his Fut@hdt, to which Horovitz referred in his article 
"Mi'rádj" mentioned in note 6 above. 

19 Ibn al-‘Arabi, “Kitab al-Isr&' ilà maqäm al-Asra," Raad’sl Ibn aL Arabi (Hyder- 
abad, 1948, reprint Beirut, n.d. [1968 1T, pp. 2-8. 
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by a heavenly youth in the first part of the journey and by a Sufi 
master in the second, while Buräq is replaced by a mare of hope, 
nearness &nd sincerity. Before he ascended to the first heaven, he set 
out from Andalusia to Jerusalem and passed through six stages, 
the order of which is: the departure of the heart, the spring of the 
truth, the attribute of the over-all soul, reality, reason of the rational 
stage and, finally, the tranquil soul. These all function as spiritual 
preparation for the ascension. This part parallels the journey of the 
Prophet from Mecca to Jerusalem, and it is only after this ‘horizontal’ 
journey that the second part can begin, the ascension in the proper 
sense of the word. Like al-Bistämi, he maintains the seven structures 
of heaven as it is in the original story, and omits the features of paradise 
and hell. But Ibn al-'Arabi differs from al-Bistàmi in leaving in each 
heaven its respective prophet, and by combining the spheres of the 
chair and of the throne in one sphere,!* while placing the Lote-tree 
in a special orbit.!? Moreover, unlike any other account, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
adds the feature of al-Mala’ al-A‘la, or the highest sphere—which 
is of Qur’anic origin—in which there are one hundred orbits. With 
this section the author concludes the epilogue.14 

As indicated already, each prophet is given his own sphere. The 
highest is Ibrahim and the lowest is Adam, and in between from the 
upper sphere downward rank Misa, Härün, Idris, Yüsuf, and ‘Isa.1 
The ascending or the descending direction implies the static and the 
dynamic aspect of revelation. Adam is placed in the lower heaven, 
perhaps because he was not a prophet originally, or because of his 
fall. Placing the prophets in one heaven or another does not coincide 
with the chronological order of their missions. 

The seven structures of heaven parallel the following spheres: first, 
the sphere of the body, where Adam the father of the human race 
was the first to endure the departure from the over-all soul carrying 
the consequent burden of flesh and blood ;!* second, the sphere of the 
spirit, where ‘Isa is placed, through whom the Lord spoke to mankind 
and for whose sake the world was created, the caliph of God or His 
viceroy on earth 27 third, the sphere of beauty where Yüsuf the bride- 


1 Ibid., pp. 3-12. 
13 Ibid., pp. 34-45. 
13 Ibid., p. 34. 

14 Ibid., pp. 45-92. 
15 Ibid., pp. 12-34. 
16 Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
17 Ibid., pp. 15-18. 
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groom of al-Zuhra, i.e., Mercury, is seated ;1* fourth, the sphere of Idris, 
the biblical Enoch, where he occupies the orbit of the sun and holds 
the lunar spheres together ;!* fifth, the sphere of Härün, the assistant 
and the successor of Miisa ;1? sixth, the sphere of Müsä, the one closest 
to Ibrahim, where the divine law and jurisprudence are manifested ;31 
and seventh, the sphere of Ibrahim, the father of Islam and all religions, 
the Lord's friend and the one nearest to Him. a Each heaven not only 
reflects the status and the role of each prophet but also implicitly 
refers to the stages of a ladder ascending to God, the reality of the reali- 
ties. Each prophet in his own sphere and function demonstrates one 
aspect of this reality which in essence is indivisible. Those functions 
are shown in the subtitles of each heaven: Adam represents God on 
earth, ‘Īsā His word or logos, Yüsuf His beauty and wisdom, Idris 
His power, Hàrün His command, Müsa His law, [brahim His divine 
purpose. 

Therefore, all the prophets from Ibrahim to Muhammad teach 
but one religion. There is but one lord, one world, and one revelation. 
Every belief contrary to that is shirk, or polytheism. 

Thus, Ibn al-‘Arabi re-evaluated Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
in the light of the oneness of reality, the oneness of truth and revelation, 
and considered himself the legitimate heir of the spirit of all prophets 
from Adam to Muhammad. 

In Ibn ‘Abbas’ version, in each heaven Muhammad led either the 
angels or the Prophets in prostrations fashioned after the faith of 
Ibrahim. This act not only indicates the superiority of his status 
and mission over those of the other messengers but also reflects the 
doctrine of the continuity of revelation through the hierarchical 
positions of each messenger from Ibrahim to Muhammad. The latter 
one passed through their divine spheres to God and was received 
on the carpet of pleasure in the neighborhood of the throne and spoke 
to God when he was spoken to. Thus, all veils were removed between the 
creature and the creator. Likewise, every prophet in his respective 
sphere transferred to Ibn al-‘Arabi his merit or his spirit on his way 
to the highest. 

Explicitly or implicitly, the impact of the story of the m*'vàj on 


18 Ibid., pp. 18-21. 
19 Jbid., pp. 21-28. 
30 Ibid., pp. 21-26. 
#1 Ibid., pp. 25-28. 
22 Ibid., pp. 28-34. 
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Sufi literature was powerful? in terms of expression, structure and 
form, and in symbology and allegory. The story symbolized the Sufi 
path with its complex order of stages and states and provided the 
mystics with a frame of reference for their experiences and con- 
templations. As said above, they used its allegoric power to express 
the themes of communion with God and regeneration of the soul, and 
so popularized their beliefs in order to convert the masses to their 
faith.34 


Portland State College NAZEER EL-Azma 
Portland, Or. 


33 In Manftg al-Tayr (‘The Conference of the Birds") by Farid al-Din “Attar, the 
impact of the mi‘rdj took another form. The Journey of the birds to the Simurgh, the 
seven valleys which they crossed during this journey and the union with the Simurgh 
in its end are reminiscent of the themes of the story of the mé‘rdj, its structure and plot. 
In terms of style, expression and symbols ‘Affair demonstrated powerful and oreative 
craft although he leaned heavily on Qur'anio and Sufi sources in his anecdotes and alle- 
gories. This work was published in a translation by S. C. Nott, The Conference of the 
Birds (London: The Janus Press, 1954), and in an abridged version by R. P. Masani, 
The Conference of the Birds (London: Oxford University Press, 1924). 

34 The Sufis were the earliest to benefit from the story of the mi'ráj. Abü']-'Al&' 
al-Ma'arri shared this benefit with them and used the framework of the story in his 
critical work Risälat al-Ghufrün (“The Epistle of Pardon"). Nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century Muslim story-tellers leaned heavily on the ms‘rdj story, influenced by Sufi 
practices, and multiplied their own version of it without too much creative work. They 
rewrote the story in verse, prose, and rhymed prose, playing upon the original version. 
The author collected the following titles with this theme: 

Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Burazanjl, Qissat al-Mi‘rdj, Second Edition (Cairo: al-Kutubiyya, 

1316). 

‘Abd Allah al-‘Alami, aL-1bhàj fi Qissatay al-Ierá' wa'l-Mi'ràj (Beirut: al-Matba‘a al- 

Ahliyya, n.d.). 

Jamal al-Din al-Q&simI al-Dimashqï, Xitdb al.lerü' wa'l-Mt'ráj (Damascus: al-Fayha’, 

1331). 

‘Abd al-Rabhmän al-Khänf and ‘Abd al-Ra’tf sl-Istawani, al-Ierd’ wat Mi'ráj (Damas- 

ous, 1356). 

Hasan and Muhammad al-Shatti, Mukhiasar al. Mi'raj al-Nabawi (Damasous: Matba'at 

al-Taraqqi, 1352). 

"Uthmàn Shattä, Qiggat ol Mi'ráj (Damascus: Matba‘at al-Taraqql, 1331). 
al-Ghaytt, Mi'ráj al-Ghayfi (Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Unsiyya, n.d.). 
Ja'far al-Sadiq b. Muhammad '"Uthmáün Taj al-Sirr al-Mirghani, aL'Ugüd ot Soo 

al-Durriyya (Cairo: Mafba‘at al-Bábi al-Halabi, 1341). 

Muhammad ‘Arif al-Husayni al-Dimashqi al-Munayyir, Husn al-Ibthaáj bil-Isra’ 

wa i- Mi ráj (Damascus: Mafba'at Surriyya, 1807). 

Najm al-Din al-Ghayti, o Mi'ráj (Cairo: al-Mafba'a al-Maymaniyya, 1324). 
Muhammad al-Qäwiqji al-Hasani, Mahdsin al-Ibithaj fi Qissai ai-Mi'rüj (Cairo: al- 
Matba‘a al-Näairiyya, 1314). 
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APPENDIX?5 


Abt Yazid said: 

I saw, as in a dream, that I ascended to heaven, reaching for God, 
seeking for communion with God—may He be praised and exalted |— 
in order to stay with Him forever. And I was tested by a test that 
the heavens and earth and those who are in them could not bear. 
God spread before me the carpet of gifts of all kinds, and He offered 
me the possession of each heaven. I kept lowering my eyes from it 
when I knew that He was testing me, and I continued not to glance 
to it, magnifying the holiness of my Lord. And I said to all that: 
“O my beloved, my goal is not what you are offering me.” 

Abū Yazid's servant said: "I said to him (Abū Yazid) ‘May God 
be merciful to you. Describe to me some of what was offered to you 
of the possession of each heaven.’ ” 

He said: 

I saw, as in a dream, that I ascended to the heavens, and when I 
came to the lower heaven, lo and behold | a green bird spread one of 
his wings and carried me on it and flew until we reached rows of angels 
who were standing, their feet burning in the stars, praising God morning 
and evening. I greeted them, and they returned the greeting. Then 
the bird put me in their midst and left. I kept praising the almighty 
God among them and thanking Him in their tongue, while they were 
saying: "This one is made of flesh and blood, not of light. He took 
refuge with us and spoke with us." 

I was inspired with words and I said: “In the name of the almighty 
God who will suffice me !" 


Ahmad b. Hanbal b. Isma‘il al-Hilwant, al-Bushrá bi Akhbar al-Isr@ and Safwat al 
Bushrd bvl-Isra’ (Cairo: Matba'at al-Makärim wa'l-Waf&, 1307). 

Muhammad Zeläm al-B&b! al-Halabf, al-Sirdj al-Wahhaj fi Laylat al-Isrdà' wa Qissat 
oi Mi'ráj (Cairo: al-Jamäliyya, m.d}. 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jawäd al-Qayani, al-Thabaj al-Wahhdj ft Qigeat al-IsrY wa'l- 
Mi‘raj (Cairo, 1819). 

Najm al-Din al-Ghayti, Qigeat al-Ms‘rdj (n.p., 1229). 

‘Uthmin Shatti, Qissat al-Mi'ráj (n.p., 1299). 

Muhammad Muhammad Mustafa, Laylat al-Isr? wa'l- Mi'ráj (Cairo, n.d.). 

al-Shaykh 'Alaimh, Nür al-Sirdj frl-Mawlid va Mi‘raj (Cairo, n.d.). 

Mi'rdj Ibn “Abbas (Damascus, n.d.). 

Husayn Kharziim, “Hadha Mi‘raj al-NabI" (Damasous, 1200). (A manuscript in which 

the author elaborated on Ibn 'Abbás' account.) 
35 The following appendix is my translation of al-Bistämls vision. See Reynold 

A. Nicholson, "én Early Arabic Version of the Mi'ràj of Abū Yazid al-Bistämi,” 

Islamica, YI (1026), 402-415. 
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I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues cannot 
describe. I knew that God was testing me with it, and I said to that: 
"My goal is not what you are offering me" and I did not glance at it, 
magnifying the holiness of God. 

Then I saw myself ascend to the second heaven. Lo and behold! 
one group after another of the angels came forth to me. They looked 
at me as the people of a city look at a conquering prince. Then the 
head of the angels came to me (his name was Lawidh) and said: “O 
Abii Yazid, your Lord sends you greeting, and He says: ‘You loved 
me and then I loved you.'" And he flew with me to a green garden 
with a river, around which hovered flying angels. Each day they 
flew to earth one hundred thousand times, looking for the friend. of 
God, their faces like the radiance of the sun. And they used to know 
me on earth. 

They came to me and greeted me. They descended with me to the 
bank of that river; and lo and behold ! on both aides there were trees 
of light. They had many branches extending into the air and lo! 
on each branch there was a nest and a bird-angel, and each angel was 
prostrating himself. Í said to all that: “My Lord, my goal is not what 
you are offering me. Be my beloved, protecting me of all those who 
seek protection, and be my companion of all companions." 

Then a thirst caused by the flame of longing arose in my heart, 
80 that the angels in those trees became like mosquitoes before my 
zeal. And all of them were looking at me, wondering, surprised by 
the greatness of what they had seen of me. 

I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues 
cannot describe. I knew that my Lord was tempting me by it, and I 
did not glance at it, magnifying His holiness. I said: “O my beloved, 
my goal is not what you are offering me.” And then God the most 
exalted, when He knew the truthfulness of my desire to reach Him 
and to separate myself from anything but Him, lo and behold! an 
angel stretched out his hand to me and pulled me. 

Then I saw myself ascend to the third heaven. Lo and behold! 
all the angels of God the most high, with all their characteristics and 
features, came to me and greeted me. Lo and behold! one angel from 
among them had four faces: one face aimed at heaven, weeping, 
the fountain of his tears never ceasing; another face aimed at earth, 
calling out: “Creatures of God, know the day of fear, the day of gather- 
ing and judgment!" ; and the third aimed his right side at the angels, 
praising God in his language; and the fourth face aimed his left side 
at the angels, sending his soldiers to the spheres of heaven, praising 
God the most high. I greeted him and he returned my greeting. Then 
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he said: “Who are you, since you are superior to us?” I replied: "I am 
a servant of God the most high, on whom He bestowed some of His 
merit." He said: “Do you want to see the miracles of God *" I replied: 
“Yes.” Then he spread one of his wings and lo and behold! on every 
feather of his plumage was & lantern whose brightness darkened the 
light of the sun. Then he said: “O Abū Yazid, take refuge in the shade 
of my wing 80 that you may praise God the most high and magnify 
Him unto the time of death." 

I replied: “God is able to suffice me." Then a light of the radiance 
of my knowledge arose from my heart which eclipsed the light of the 
lanterns; whereby the angel became like & mosquito before my per- 
fection. 

I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues 
cannot describe. I knew that God was testing me with it, and I did 
not glance at it, magnifying His holiness. And I said to all that: 
“My goal is not what you are offering me." 

When God the most exalted knew the truthfulness of my desire 
to reach Him, lo and behold! an angel extended his hand to me and 
lifted me up, and I saw myself ascend to the fourth heaven. And lo 
and behold! the angels with all their characteristics, images and 
features came and greeted me, looking at me like the people of a city 
look at & conquering prince. They raised their voices with praises and 
prayers inspired by the greatness of what they had seen of my dedica- 
tion to God and my lack of attention towards them. 

Then an angel faced me whose name was Naya il. He extended 
his hand and sat me on a chair on the shore of a swelling ocean whose 
beginnings and ends could not be seen. I was inspired by his praise 
and I recited in his tongue, paying no attention to him. 

I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues cannot 
describe. I knew that my Lord was tempting me by it, and I did not 
glance at 1t, magnifying His holiness. And I said: “My goal is not what 
you are offering me." When God realized the truthfulness of my 
desire to be alone with Him, lo and behold! an angel stretched out 
his hand and lifted me up to Him. 

Then I saw myself ascend to the fifth heaven. Lo and behold! 
I saw angels standing in the heavens, their heads in the zenith of the 
sixth heaven, light dropping from them which lighted the heavens. 
Then they all greeted me in all kinds of languages and I returned 
their greeting with each language that they had greeted me with; 
and they showed their wonder at that: “O Abii Yazid, come let us 
praise God the most high and magnify Him, and we will help you to 
get what you want." I did not pay attention to them because of my 
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veneration of God. Then springs of longing welled up in my heart 
and the light of the angels became, because of what was shining from 
me, like a lantern lit in the sun. 

I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues 
cannot describe. I knew that my Lord was tempting me by it and I 
said: “O my beloved, my goal is not what you are offering me." When 
God the most high realized the truthfulness of my desire to reach Him, 
lo and behold! an angel stretched out his hand and lifted me up to 
Him. 

Then I saw myself ascend to the sixth heaven. Lo and behold! I 
saw yearning angels come to greet me, taking pride in their longing 
for me. I boasted to them of the soaring of my spirit. 

I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues cannot 
describe. I knew that God was testing me by it, and I did not glance 
at it. I said: “O my beloved, my goal is not what you are offering me." 
When God realized the truthfulness of my desire to reach Him, lo 
and behold! an angel stretched out his hand and lifted me up to Him. 

Then I saw myself ascend to the seventh heaven. Lo and behold! 
a hundred thousand rows of angels received me, each row a thousand 
thousand times larger than the two worlds. With each angel was a 
flag of light, and under each flag were a thousand thousand angels; 
the height of each angel was the distance of a journey of five hundred 
years. At their fore was an angel named Birya’il. They greeted me in 
their own language and tongues; I returned their greeting in their 
tongues and they were surprised by that. 

Hearken, I heard a herald calling: “O Abi Yazid, halt! Indeed, 
you have reached the end." I did not pay attention to what he said, 
and I continued to be offered the possession of that which tongues 
cannot describe. I knew that God was testing me by it, and I said to 
all that: “O my beloved, my goal is not what you are offering me." 
When God realized the truthfulness of my desire to reach Him, He 
turned me into a bird. Each plume of my wing was longer than the 
distance from east to west by a thousand times. I kept flying in the 
divine kingdom and roaming in the realm of the greatness of God. 
I passed through kingdom after kingdom, veil after veil, field after 
field, ocean after ocean, curtain after curtain until, lo and behold! 
I reached an angel sitting on a chair, who received me. He had with 
him a column of light. He greeted me and said: “Take the column." 
I took it and lo! all the heavens and all that was in them took refuge 
in the shade of my knowledge, and they were illuminated by the light 
of my longing. And all the angels became like mosquitoes in comparison 
to the perfection of my spirit reaching out to God. I knew in all that 
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that He was testing me, and I did not pay attention to that, magnifying 
my Lord God the most high. 

Then I continued to fly and roam through kingdom after kingdom, 
veil after veil, field after field, sea after sea, curtain after curtain, 
until I reached the throne and lo and behold ! angels whose eyes were 
as many as the stars of heaven received. me. À light shone from each 
eye, and these lights became lanterns. I heard from inside of each 
lantern praises and prayers. 

I kept flying in this manner until I reached a sea of light whose 
waves colided with one another; the light of the sun turned dark 
before it. Lo and behold | on the sea there were ships of light, and before 
their light the light of those seas turned dark. I kept crossing sea after 
sea until I reached the greatest sea, on which was the throne of the 
Most Compassionate. And I kept swimming in it until I saw in the 
distance between the throne and the earth many kinds of angels, 
cherubim and seraphim and others whom God the most praised and 
high created in heaven and earth. They looked smaller than a seed 
of mustard in comparison to my soaring spirit reaching Him. 

I continued to be offered the indescribable from His most subtle 
kindnesses and perfection, His power and His kingdom. And I kept 
saying to all that: “O my beloved, my goal is not what you are offering 
me." And I did not pay attention to them, magnifying His holiness. 
Then, when God the most praised and exalted knew the truthfulness 
of my desire to reach Him, He called: “Come to me, come to me. 
My chosen one, draw close to me and overlook the heights of my splen- 
dor and the field of my light and sit down on the carpet of my holiness 
so that you may see the subtleties of my creation. You are my chosen 
and my beloved and my selected one from among my creatures." 
And I was melting like copper. 

Then He offered me & drink from the spring of kindness in the cup 
of pleasure. And He turned me into a condition that I cannot describe. 
He kept drawing me nearer and nearer until I became closer to Him 
than the soul to the body. Then the soul of each prophet received 
me, greeting me and honoring my condition. They spoke to me and 
I spoke to them. Then the soul of Muhammad—may God's mercy 
and peace be upon him—received me. He saluted me, saying: “O 
Abū Yazid, greetings and welcome. God indeed preferred you over 
many of His creatures. If you return to earth, greet my nation and offer 
them advice whenever you can and invite them to God the most power- 
ful and reverend." And I continued in this manner until I became 
as He was when there was no Being. And the Truth remained without 
form or distance, without place or image. May his reverence be the 
most exalted and His names the most holy. 


SHAH WAL! ALLAH’S LAST TESTAMENT: AL-MAQALA 
AL-WADIYYA FI AL-NASIHA WA AL-WASIYYA 


Shah Wali Allah (1703-1762) occupies a crucial place in the history 
of Indie Islam.t In him medieval Islamic thought culminates and 
modern Islam gains inspiration. Precisely for this reason both conserv- 
ative and modernistically oriented Muslim scholars in Pakistan (as 
well as in India) claim to represent Wali Allāh traditions. In theory 
at least, his doctrine of tafbtq (harmonizing divergent views) enables 
various schools of Muslim thought to achieve a modus vivendi and 
thus avoid unnecessary polemics of modernity vs. conservatism, dis- 
cussions which generate only bitterness and erode national solidarity. 
Avoiding the extremes seems to be the crux of Shah Wali Allüh's 
message as reflected finally in his Last Testament. 


INTRODUCTION 


Al-Magéla al-Wadsyya ft al-Nastha wa al-Wagiyya (“A lucid epistle 
in advice and counsel"), despite the appearance of a personal testament, 
is more like a farewell address of the sage than a private counsel 
to his immediate family. Written in Persian,? it contains eight precepts 
highlighting his views on Islamic laws and their schools of interpre- 
tation, mysticism and the cultural orientation of Indic Muslims. 

In order to popularize Shah Wali Allah’s views his disciples and 
admirers wrote commentaries on his precepts. Three well-known and 
extant commentaries written during the 19th century are that of 
Qadi Thana’ Allāh (d. 1810), Nawab Sadiq Hasan Khan? (d. 1889) 


1 For detailed information on Shih Wali All&h's life and his oontributions to the Mus- 
lim politics of 19th-century India, see Hafeez Malik, ed., Shah Waliy Allah and the 
Muslim Renaissance in India, forthooming (Karachi: Council for Pakistan Studies); 
Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1964); Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Shdh Walt Allah Kay Siyiss Maktübat (Aligarh: 
M. U. Press, 1950). 

3 Although Shäh Wali Alláh wrote the tract for the layman's guidanoe it contains 
some intricate expressions which defy lucid and idiomatic translation. Sorupulous regard 
has been paid to the text of oi Maqüla al- Wagiyya; however, at some points literal and 
rigid translation has been avoided with a view to preserving the essence of Shih Wali 
All&h's thought. 

3 For Nawab Sadiq Hasan Khan, see his biography by one of his descendants, Abii 
Nasr Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Hasan Khän, Ma’adther-+ Saddigi (3 vols.; Lucknow: 
Nole Kishore Press, 1924). 
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of Bhopal, and Sa'ádat Yar Khan Rangini (1756-1834), a well-known 
Urdu poet. 

Qadi Thana' Allàh's commentary is confined to the third, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh precepts. Instead of suggesting any modification 
(which is often the burden of such commentaries), he merely amplifies 
Shah Wali Allah’s ideas. The only exception is his view that the process 
of cultural Islamization of the Indie Muslims does not necessarily 
require that they wear the dress of the early Arabs. This would be 
out of character for them, and would make them appear odd in the 
Indian environment. For him the current Muslim dress was quite 
suitable. Nawab Sadiq Hasan Khän’s commentary is an extended 
discussion of the eight precepts which contain interesting points for & 
scholar of Islamic theology. 

Rangin's interest in Shah Wali Allah’s ideas sheds a new light on 
the character of the poet. Professor Muhammad Sadiq, a noted historian 
of Urdu literature, has described Rangin as “a gay, dissolute, and 
handsome young man," who was “at home in low company, and his 
poetry reflects his amours with courtesans and dancing girls."5 Most 
of Rangin’s poetry is of that gender; perhaps a tardy desire to be a 
good Muslim in his old age inspired him to versify Shih Wali Allah’s 
ideas in rekhta (Urdu of the bazaar), of which he was the master. 

In 1832, two years before his death, Rangin completed his versified 
translation (Tasntf-+ Rangin): of Shah Wali Allah’s concept of Islam- 
ization. The poem, consisting of two hundred and sixty verses, does not 
closely follow al-Magala al-Wadiyya precept by precept. In the preface, 
he claims to have obtained a Risala of Shah Wali Allah devoted exclu- 
sively to the Islamization of the Muslims’ mores, from the time of 
birth to death. Rangin consequently incorporated not only the ideas 
of this Rtsäla but included the views expressed in the fourth and seventh 
precepts of al-Magdla al-Wadsyya. In the introductory verses (Verses 
IX-XII) of the poem, he says: 


From the birth day of the child to his days of old age; 
From the time of birth to his death, 


4 For detailed information on Rangin, see Saber “Ali Khan, Sa'ädat Yar Khdn 
Rangin (Karachi: Anjuman Taraqqi-i Urdu, 1956); Abū al-Layth Saddigi, Lucknow 
Kā Dabistän-s Shá'iri (Lahore, 1955); Tahsin Sarwarl, Mussadas-+ Rangin (Karachi: 
Adarah Taraqqi-i Adab, 1952). 

5 Muhammad Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature (London: Oxford University Press, 
1964), p. 142. 

$ C£ Sa'ádat Yar Khin Rangin, Tagnif-i Rangin in Majmü'a Wasäyaä Arabd, ed. 
by Muhammad Ayyüb Qadri (Hyderabad, Pakistan: Shah Waliy Allah Academy, 
1964), pp. 105-123. 
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I should [versify] the manners of the up-bringing 

When he passes away from the mortal abode to the [abode] of 
death, 

What should the guardians do unto him; 

What kind of up-bringing should they give? 


The rhetorical questions are answered in two hundred and twenty 
verses arranged under twenty-five titles. The first and the second 
titles define shtrk’ (associating animate or inanimate objects with God), 
which is an unpardonable sin in Islam, and enjoin the Muslims to 
believe in tawhid (the unity of God). The Sharra, it is pointed out, 
was designed to institutionalize the Islamic culture. The remaining 
titles are therefore devoted to the explanation of the Islamic way of 
life, and the manners in which it can be strengthened. 

The fourth to tenth titles describe the ceremonies Muslims must 
follow at birth, the selection of a child’s name, the period during which 
a mother should nurse her child, and the manner of birthday celebra- 
tions. On the fifth birthday b-1sm Alláh should be solemnized. (B-ism 
Allah is a ceremony of initiating children to the study of the Qur'àn 
and elementary secular education.) 

Circumcision is mandatory; it should be performed before the child 
achieves puberty and only under exceptional cireumstances at a 
later time. No exception is to be made in the case of converts. For 
example, the ninety-seventh verse maintains that “if even an adult 
Hindu converts to Islam he must be circumcized.”’ It may not sound 
very reasonable, admits the hundredth verse, but therein lies the 
public interest (maslaha) of the Muslims. 

The eleventh title exhorts parents to help their children learn crafts 
and earn their livelihood by honest means. On achieving puberty 
a young man must pray five times & day, observe thirty fasts during 
the month of Ramadan,® and if one can afford it one should go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecoa,? and pay zakäf10 (legal alms at 24 per cent) on 


one's possessions. 


* For the definition and condemnation of shirk, see B. 4:48, 116; 28:62. 

8 Ramadan as a fasting month is mentioned only once in the Qur’än, in B. 2:188-185; 
during this month the Qur’än was first revealed (8. 2:185). 

? For pilgrimage, see S. 3:97; 2,196-200; 5:1-2, 98. 

10 Zakd is an obligatory tax on property, including money, cattle, corn, fruit, and 
merchandise (8. 2:219-220, 261-267, 273-274; 9:60). Hitti says that "the word rakäA is 
of Aramaio origin and is more specific than sadagaA, which is voluntary and implies alms- 
giving in general.” Phillip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1856), p. 132. 
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SBAH Wart ALLAH'S EIGHT PRECEPTS 


Fan PRECEPT 


In matters of faith and action, this humble person believes that 
one should strictly adhere to the (doran and sunna. One should 
always ponder over them and should study & portion daily from each. 
If one is unable to read, then one should listen to & translation of & 
portion from either one of them. 

In matters of faith one should follow the Sunnite classical authorities 
[of law, i.e., madhhab-s qudama’ ahl-+ sunna], eschew those matters 
which have remained unexplained and uninvestigated by the classical 
authorities, and also avoid the immature skepticism created by specu- 
lative rationalists. Regarding the issues of positive law ( furü'à masa sl)? 
one should follow in the footsteps of the scholarly traditionists, who 
have comprehensive knowledge of Fiqh (the science of jurisprudence) 
and Hadith (Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad). Also, one should 
constantly compare the expositions of jurists with the Qur’än and 
sunna, and accept those which conform to them. Similarly, in rejecting 
some of their interpretations, a constant comparison with the Qur’an 
and sunna is indispensible. In matters of speculation the Muslim 
community (umma) can never be indifferent to the Qur'àn and sunna. 
One should disregard the polemical statements of jurists who have 
committed themselves to the taghd [literally, imitation] of a scholar 
and have discarded the sunna altogether; one should seek closeness 
to God by staying away from them. 


SECOND PRECEPT 


The restrictive ordinance of divine law (fard’s¢),14 as I perceive it, 
requires that in the matters of divine precepts, mortal sins and sacred 


u “The two words hadith and sunna, either of which," maintains Professor Robson, 
“might with some justification be translated tradition, are commonly used but differ 
in their significance. Hadith really means a story, or a report and go represente an account 
of what happened, whereas sunna means a practice or custom ... . Briefly, the sunna 
ia what was practiced by the Prophet Muhammad.” Mishkat al. Magübih, trans. by James 
Robson (Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1960), p. 1. Here, Shih Wali Allāh has 
obviously used the word sunna interchangeably with the word hadith. 

12 This obviously refera to the four Sunnite schools of law. 

13 In contrast with the usti (roots), positive law is called fur&' (branches), i.e., the law 
as it is actually applicable in courts of justice; for instance, the law of marriage, the law 
of wagf or the law of inheritance. Asaf A.A. Fyree, Outlinesof Mukammadan Law (London: 
Oxford University Prees, 1964), p. 22. 

14 Acoording to the Shari'a, religious injunctions are of five kinds, al-ahkdm al. 
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observances of [the laws of] Islam, rigorous conformity to the divine 
commands and prohibitions should be maintained. No association 
should be had with people who display laxity in this regard and they 
should be stoutly opposed. In all matters, particularly those in which 
our predecessors differed, the adherence to divine commands and 
prohibitions should be maintained according to Traditions, and it 
should not require any overemphasis. 


Turgp PRECEPT 


Sufts: One should not become a disciple of contemporary Sufis 
because they are engaged in varieties of bida‘ (impious innovations). 
Do not be taken in just because they pretend to work miracles and 
the masses are impressed by them. The zealousness of the masses 
is due mainly to their sheepish imitation, which is always at variance 
with reality. With the exception of a few, these contemporary miracle- 
mongers (karämät faroshän ayñ zaman) regard magic and tricks as 
miracles. In a nutshell, the greatest miracle in their eyes is the ability 
to know the condition of human hearts, and to predict future events. 
Anyone who wants to investigate these matters should study books 
on these subjects. 

Also, there are occult powers including the powers to transform one- 
self into a terrible shape and to love someone in order to gain complete 
power over the beloved. Several techniques can be utilized in order 
to achieve these aims, and one need not be pious or sinful or blessed 
or wretched. These qualities make no difference in these practices. 
In a similar fashion some people can transfer to others feelings of 
passion and longing and restlessness. The motive force is the intensity 
of animal power. It follows, therefore, that whoever has a large portion 
of animal energy can have consequently an intense passion. 

Some pious mystics also engage in these practices, but with the 
best of intentions and purest of motives. However, these things should 
not really be considered to be their miracles. I have observed many 


khamea (the five qualifications). Those strictly enjoined are farg (pl., fard’id), and those 
strictly forbidden are Aaram; the opposite of this is Aalal, everything that is not forbidden. 
Between them are two middle categories, things which are advisable to do (mandüb) 
and things which are advisable to refrain from (makrith) and, finally, there are things 
about which Islam is indifferent (j&'iz). Islamic law also distinguishes the individual 
duty (fard ‘ayn), such as ritual prayer, fasting during the month of Ramadan, and the 
collective duty (fard kifáya), the fulfillment of which by a sufficient number of Muslims 
excuses the others from fulfilling it, such as funeral prayers and jihad. Cf. Fyzee, Out- 
lines, p. 16; Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1964), p. 121. 
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simple-minded folk who learn some practices from their shaykh and 
regard them as utter miracles. 

Follow the Shara: In order to remedy this, one should study the 
Sahth of al-Bukhari, and of Muslim, the Sunan of Abū D&’üd, and of 
al-Tirmidhi, and other works on Hanafi and Shàfi'i jurisprudence, 
and should regulate his actions according to the overt sunna of the 
Prophet Muhammad. If, however, God creates in one's heart sincere 
yearning for higher knowledge then he should study from Kw#äb 
‘“Awanf al-Ma*‘aref 5 the subjects of obligations, prayers, fasting and 
dhtkr (the recitation of God's names), and adopt these earnestly. In 
order to concentrate on the names and achieve oblivion in God one 
should study the treatises of the Naqshbandiyya mystic order. Their 
respectable authors have explained these matters so succinctly that 
one does not feel the need of a spiritual mentor. 

When [a novice] has acquired inner illumination (nür- ‘sbädat) and 
achieved oblivion in God he should remain firm in his mystic practices. 
If during this phase he finds a shaykh whose association induces 
in the novice feelings of love, and if the shaykh generally affects the 
spiritual condition of the people, then one should constantly remain 
in this shaykh's company in order to achieve the desired condition. 
Subsequently, one may go into seclusion in order to remain in the 
state of bliss. 

In the contemporary period, however, there is no shaykh command- 
ing perfection in all [spiritual] matters. If he is perfect in one aspect 
he is deficient in another. Consequently, one should learn from him 
things in which he has attained perfection, and in other matters his 
[counsel] should be disregarded. One should accept what is clean, 
and discard everything that is covered with dust. The contacts of the 
Sufis are a great blessing, but their practices have no value. This 
statement might offend many people, but I must say what I am called 
upon to say without elaborating what other people might have said. 


Fourra PREOEPT 


It is noteworthy that there is a divergence of view between us and 
the people of the world. Mystically inclined people assert that the 
essence of what is required of man (agl-* maflub) consists in annihilation 
in God, and eventual eternity in God. The injunctions of Shart'a, 
enjoining regard for social and economic laws, and the rituals of 


15 The author of the book is Shaykh Shiháb al-Din al-Suhrawardi, who at the age of 
36 was exeouted (1191) as a heretic at Aleppo. 
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prayer, highlight the inability of the common man to pursue annihila- 
tion in and eternity with God. If, however, something cannot be com- 
pletely comprehended, it should not be abandoned either; undoubtedly 
the Prophet explained this desideratum only for the select few. 

Sufism: The dialectical theologians assert that nothing is desired [by 
Islam] except the Shart'a; whatever is included in the Sharra is 
desired. And we say that from the collective viewpoint of man nothing 
is desired more than the Shart'a. 

Dual Aspects of Homo Sapiens: In a nutshell, the homo sapiens 
contains in himself angelic and bestial qualities; his salvation lies in 
strengthening the angelic potential, and he is damned if his bestial 
qualities are augmented, Man is so constituted that his psyche (nafs) 
accurately reflects his actions and his morals; they also become part 
of his self, and he carries them to the life hereafter. This happens in 
exactly the way as his body is nourished by food, and [if the food does 
not agree with him] he becomes sick. Man 1s also constituted in such 
a way that he has the capability of establishing contact with hazirat 
al-Quds (Divine Abode) acquiring thereby revelation, and the knowledge 
of all that revelation stands for. If man establishes contact with divine 
entities (mald’ska) he experiences happiness, and if he shuns them he 
suffers anguish and constriction of soul. 

If left alone, homo sapiens suffers from spiritual malaise. God Al- 
mighty in his infinite mercy helped him by directing him to the portals 
of his salvation. He ordained the Prophet Muhammad so that His 
blessings to man be completed, and the cause of man's creation, which 
demanded life of the first day of creation, may further be guided and 
supported. 

Man in his collective capacity asked God for the Shart'a; therefore 
the laws of Sharta must apply to all individuals, because they are 
human beings. In this regard no special consideration oan be enter- 
tained for some individuals. Matters related to annihilation and 
eternity, et cetera, are desired only from the viewpoint of the individ- 
ual Some individuals are born with an inclination toward piety 
and possess innately good moral character, and God shows them the 
way. Actually, even this is not intrinsic; only certain individuals ask 
God for this favor [and sometimes it is granted]. The Law-giver does 
not intend it this way implicitly or explicitly. One group, however, 
understands 16 this way and derives the conclusions from the interpreta- 
tions of the Law-giver like some people who listen to the fiction of 
Layla and Majnün, and feel as if they are vicariously involved in the 
plot, and this is known in their terminology as belief or faith. 

In summary, it can be stated that an excessive involvement in the 
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domains of annihilation &nd eternity, and the mystical practice of 
almost everyone s a deep evil among the Muslims. May God have mercy 
on those who have genuine spiritual qualities and want to wipe out 
this [evil of pseudo-mysticism]. 

Many Sufis of the contemporary period will be offended by this 
statement, but I say what I have been called upon to say, disregarding 
the sentiments of Zayd or “Amr. 


Fts PRECEPT 


We should have good will toward the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and say nothing except compliments about them. In 
this regard Muslims have erred in two ways. One group has maintained 
that the Companions of the Prophet were absolutely sincere to each 
other, and never had a disagreement of opinion. This is merely wishful 
thinking, because many authentic testimonies concerning their dis- 
agreements are extant, and they cannot be denied. However, when 
the second group realized this, they started to abuse them, thus 
condemning themselves to ignorance.1¢ 

This humble person has been told that even though the Companions 
were not blameless and that the ordinary Muslims would have deserved 
condemnation and harsh criticism if they had done some of the things 
that they [the Companions] did, we are required to remain silent about 
their faults. The public interest (maslaha) forbids us to call them 
" names and subject them to indignities. The public interest is simply 
this: If the issue of [their deeds] becomes an open ended discussion it 
runs the risk of severing links of traditions with the Prophet Muham- 
mad, and this severance of connection may very well disrupt the 
Muslim community's (umma) solidarity. The Traditions are traced back 
to all the Companions, and in this manner all the Traditions are kept 
intact without any gap in the chain of narrators. After all, the laws 
of the Sharta, which are mandatory for the Muslims, are based on 
reason. However, the discussion of the Companions appearing in the 
Traditions does not necessarily cause disruption. 

Shs'ism: This humble individual asked the victorious soul of the 
Prophet Muhammad what it thought of the Shi'ites, who professed love 
for the akl al-Bayt De, the descendents of Caliph ‘Ali and Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet Muhammad], but called his Companions 
all kinds of bad names. In his spiritual counsel, the Prophet indicated 


16 Der widy-i halak Aftdd-dand, literally translated means, “They fell into the valley 
of death.” Obviously, he means that they remained ever ignorant. 
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that their school of religion was not valid (madhhab-1 ayshañ bafd ast), 
and its invalidity is manifest by their usage of the word tmdm. Bub- 
sequently, I weighed the connotations of the concept of imam. In 
the Shi‘ite terminology the imam is recognized as ma‘süm (sinless); 
allegiance to him is mandatory, and his appointment is preordained. 
They also attribute covert revelation (wahy- bani) to the imam. 
Actually, the Shi'ites in this way deny the finality of Prophethood, 
even though they continue calling Muhammad the Last of the Propheta. 
We should treat the ahl al-Bayt with as much good will and as many 
best wishes as we have for the Companions of the Prophet. The right- 
eous among the former in fact deserve much greater respect. God 
Almighty has created balance m everything. 

Ithnà ‘Asharsyya: I know that the Twelvers, i.e., [thnd ‘Asharsyya 
[among the Shi‘ites] regard their twelve imams as agtäb (perfect men). 
And Sufism came into vogue after the end of their period. However, 
matters of faith and law can be derived from no other source than 
` the Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad. The spiritual perfection 
(Quibiyya) of the Ithnà ‘Ashart imams is entirely esoteric, bearing 
no relationship with the Shart‘a. The religious injunctions and instruc- 
tions of the Ithnà ‘Ashari were binding on their successors because of 
their being able to partake in the Divine Essence. Also all those matters 
which are related to imāma De, spiritual and temporal leadership) 
are attributed to the spiritual perfection of the imams. They are 
[said] to inform their intimate friends in an esoteric manner. After 
the lapse of considerable time when people pondered over their state- 
ments they started explaining their connotations entirely differently. 


SIXTH PRECEPT 


The method of instruction which has proved to be most effective 
suggests that a young student should be taught three or four small 
tracts on grammar and syntax. Subsequently, he should be introduced 
to books on history and political economy (htkmat-s ‘amlt), using Arabic 
texts. Moreover, he should be familiarized with the works on the lexicon 
80 that he may be able to understand difficult portions [of the Arabic 
and Persian languages]. 

When a student has acquired proficiency in Arabic, he should be 
taught the Miwwajta! of Malik, and its commentary by Yahya b. 
Yahya of Andalus [d. 234/848]. This study should not be abandoned, 
because it contains the essence of the science of Traditions. (Ite study 
offers many blessings, and I have attended their recitations uninter- 
ruptedly). Then the Qur'àn should be taught with translations, but 
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without commentaries. When difficulty is encountered in matters 
of syntax or the occasion of revelation or different passages or chapters 
of the Qur’än one should stop in order to engage in investigative re- 
search. After learning the Qur'àn, T'afsir-4 Jalālayn!” should be learned 
according to the established syllabus. This method is most useful. 
Subsequently should be taught the books of Traditions, 1.e., from the 
Sound Six Works of Traditions, and books on jurisprudence, dogmatic 
theology and Sufism. Then time should be reserved for the study of 
works on logic, including Shark Mullà!$ and Qujby,1?* and anything 
else for which God may give a student strength. 

If it is possible one should study a portion of Mishkat al-Masäbih 
one day and its commentary by Tayyibi the next day. This practice 
is very useful. 


SEVENTH PRECEPT 


Arabian Descent: We are of Arab descent, because our ancestors 
migrated to India from Arabia. We are proud of our ethnic origin, 
and the Arabic language, because both of them draw us closer to the 
Prophet Muhammad, who was the best of all Prophets, and the pride 
of universal creation. As a mark of gratitude for these blessings we 
should, as far a possible, not abandon the customs and mores of the 
early Arabs, because they were the immediate followers of the Prophet 
Muhammad. We must not adopt the mores of the Hindus or of the 
people of ‘ajam (non-Muslims of countries beyond Arabia). 

When Arabs led military expeditions into non-Arab areas during 
the period of the second Caliph “Umar b. al-Khattäb, he was afraid 
that the Arabs might be exposed to foreign influences and might 
discard their own mores. Al-Baghawi records: 


Abt ‘Uthman al-Nahdi has stated that we received a communiqué 
from ‘Umar b. al-Khattáb when we were in Adharbayjin in the 
company of ‘Atba b. Farqad. After salutations and praise to God it 
instructed: Wear your waist-garment and shawls, and leather 


17 A reference to the commentaries of Shaykh Jaläl al-Din “Abd al-Rahman b. 
abi Bakr al-Suyiti, d. 911/1506; and Shaykh Jalal al-Din Muhammad Ahmad al. 
Mahalli al-Shafi‘i, d. 864/1459. 

18 The title of this book is al-Pawd id al-Diyd'iyya, but it is commonly known by 
the above-mentioned name. It is a commentary on Ibn Hajib’s (d. 1218) well-known 
work on syntax, al-KGfiya. The author of the commentary is ‘Abd al-Rshmän b. Ahmad 
al-Jümt (d. 1492). 

19 Tt is a commentary of Qutb al-Din Mubammad b. Muhammad al-Ráz! (d. 1864) 
on the Shamsiyya. It is titled, Tahrir al-Qawa'id al Manfiqiyya Fi Sharh al-Risdle al. 
Shamsiyya, but is commonly called Qui. 
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boots rather than socks. Do not wear trousers; hold on to the 
dress of your grand ancestor, the Prophet Isma‘il. Do not pamper 
yourself with comforts, and neither should you develop the appear- 
ance of a non-Arab. Bask in the sun, because the light of the sun is 
the bath of the Arabs. Live in the manner of the followers of 
Meed [the son of ‘Adnan, one of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
ancestors]. Be a tough people, and clothe yourself in rough gar- 
ments. By all means wear old and used clothes. You should travel 
in company in the caravan of camels, and learn to ride on your 
horses in a single jump, and practice archery continuously. 


Marnage and Funeral Customs: One of the reprehensible mores of 
Hindus is their prohibition of a second marriage for widows. This 
was not a tradition among the Arabs, neither during the Jahthyya 
period nor after the advent of the Prophet Muhammad. May God bless 
him who would put an end to this. 

(Since this custom has crept into the Muslim culture due to their 
close proximity with the Hindus], one should endeavor to enforce 
the Arab mores in one’s own clan, if this particular custom cannot 
be eliminated from among the lower classes ('amtim nds) of the Muslims. 
In any case these [Hindu] mores must not be viewed with favor and 
in fact must be opposed wholeheartedly. This is the least required 
of all Muslims. 

One of the reprehensible habits of our people is setting of an excessive 
dower (mahr) in marriage contracts. The Prophet Mubammad, on 
account of whom we are honored in religion and in this world, fixed 
for his spouses (who were the best of women), & dower, the value of 
which amounted to 500 dirhams. 

Another undesirable custom among our people is the incurring of 
unnecessary and exorbitant expense on occasions of happiness, and 
the numerous ceremonies associated with them. The Prophet Muham- 
mad fixed only two ceremonies [on the occasions of marriage and birth] 
that of walima,® and ‘agiga;% only these two should be observed, 
and all others should be discarded. 


*0 Abii ‘Uthmän al-Nahdi, who reported the text of Caliph “Umar’s letter, was an 
outstanding jurist of Basra; he died during the rule of al-Hajjäj b. Yüsuf al-Thagafi 
as the governor of Iraq (694-715). The full text of the letter can also be seen in Ahmad 
b. Yahya al-Balädhuri, Ansáb al-Ashraf, IX, 615; Abii Da'üd, Sunan, II (Cairo, 1292), 
232-234; of. also, Khürshid Ahmad Farü&q, Hadrat ‘Umar Kay Sarkari Khatüt (Delhi: 
Nadwah al-Musennefin, 1965), pp. 232-234. 

31 Walima is a wedding feast intended to solemnize and publicize the event of marriage. 
Cf. Shih Wali Allah, Hujjatullah Baligha, II, 544-545. 

2% “Agiga is the ceremony performed on the birth of male or female child; usually 
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We are also spendthrifts about funeral ceremonies. We have invented 
saywam (third day), chehlam (fortieth day), shash mahi (biannual), and 
then sdland (annual) days of mourning, and the offering of prayers 
for the deceased. None of these customs existed among the ancient 
Arabs. It is in the public interest that messages of condolence should 
be sent to the heirs of the deceased and they should be treated to 
only three dinners. No other custom should be followed. After three 
days the women of the clan should get together and apply perfume to 
the garments of the female heirs of the deceased. If the widow is 
involved then she should observe mourning during the ‘idda be, 
the waiting period of four months and ten days, or if the widow is 
pregnant, till delivery, whichever is longer];?? after this period she 
should wear mourning dress no more. 

Arabic Language and Religious Learning: Fortunate is the person 
among us who acquires proficiency in Arabic, its syntax and etymology, 
and its literary works, and develops comprehension of the Qur'ün 
and the Traditions. Familiarity with Persian and the Hindi books, 
and endeavors in the composition and recitation of poetry, and the 
study of speculative rationalism, affairs of state and the lungs, et 
cetera, lead only to the blind alley of ignorance. If the exigencies of 
the day require their knowledge and practice, then at least this much 
is neceasary, that their practitioners should regard them as worldly 
knowledge, and then looking down upon them express their regrets. 
It is neceasary for us to reach the sacred shrines of Islam, and then rub 
our foreheads on their thresholds. Therein lay blessings for us and turn- 
ing away from them amounts to bad luck for us. 


EIGHTH PEEOEPT 


A Tradition states : “Whoever finds Jesus son of Mary, should give 
him my greetings."?4 This humble individual yearns to be the first 
one to convey [the Prophet Muhammad’s] greetings to the Exalted 


a lamb or sheep is slaughtered and the adAdn is said in the ear of the newly born child. 
The Prophet Muhammad performed these ceremonies for his children and grandchildren. 
Shih Mu‘in al-Din Ahmad NadvI, Siyar al-Sahaba, VI (Azamgarh, 1960), 2, 142; see 
Mustadrak Hakim, IH, 76. 

33 Cf. Muhammad al-Khudri, Tärikh al-Tashri' al-Islami, 3rd edn. (Cairo, 1940), 
Urdu trans. “Abd al-Salam, Türikh Figh-i Islams (Azamgarh: Matba'a-i-Ma'&rif, 1901), 
pp. 128-124. 

34 In Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad this tradition is narrated on the authority of Abi 
Hurayra. Cf. also, Jama'al-Fawd id min Jama'al-usül wa majma'al-Zawá'id, IY (Meerut: 
Matba‘a-i Khairiyya, n.d.), 174. According to Mustradak Hakim it is an authentic tradi- 
tion of the Prophet Muhammad. 


SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF BABISM 


INTRODUCTION 


In the 19th century Iran found it necessary to come to terms with 
an expanding and threatening West. The immediate result of this 
encounter was losses of lranian territory. The long-range impact, 
however, was much more fundamental From this time on the West 
became & permanent intruder in Iran and soon left its marks on all 
spheres of social life. The net result of the interaction between the 
traditional order of the Iranian society and the new order inherent 
in the Western ways was a serious social, economie, and political 
dislocation. 

The reality of Western powers and the failure of the traditional 
order to respond to it adequately were becoming more and more 
apparent by the day. At this time, or to be precise, on June 11, 1844, 
there emerged & religious movement with significant socio-economic 
implications and offered much hope for the improvement of the social 
and religious predicament of the people. The rapid spread of Babism 
soon transformed it into a mass movement. 

The phenomenal success of Babism was helped by two basic factors: 
the structural crisis of the societal order caused to a large degree 
by the Western impact on all spheres of social life and the essential 
historical continuity and the affinity of the Bab’s message with the 
religious practices of the Shi'te Iranians. In this article we shall 
discuss these two points as well as the question of which social groups 
were particularly attracted to Babism. 


PRESSURES FROM THE WEST: 
Economic, Socraz AND POLITICAL DISLOCATION 


The social and economic dislocation at the time of the Babi rising 
was due essentially to the impaot of the Western powers. Certainly 
not every problem ean be attributed to the ubiquitous West, and Iran 
had been slowly degenerating ever since the heyday of the Safawid 
Empire. The brief resurgence into the limelight through Nadir Shah’s 
military heroics (1736-1747) or Karim Khàn's tranquil rule (1750-1779) 
does not change the picture. Nadir Shah’s military genius cannot be 
denied; however, his reign (which for all practical purposes was 
spent exclusively in military engagements) showed a total lack of 
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understanding of anything beyond the limits of military power. And 
Karim Khàn, although a ruler of great competence, never managed 
to bring the whole country under his control; his talents could only 
be utilized for a portion of the country and for a brief period. 

The death of Karim signaled another epoch of turmoil and civil 
warfare until Âghä Muhammad Khan established the Qäjär dynasty 
(1779), but the advent of the new ruler did not bring about any essential 
changes in the socio-economic patterns of the country. It seemed 
that the Persians were becoming more and more isolated culturally 
from the rest of the world. Their ignorance of the West was particularly 
conspicuous as they appeared to be unaware and unaffected by the 
developments among the Western ‘infidels’ with whom they did not 
care to concern themselves, Even their knowledge of their northern 
neighbor, Russia, was at its best scanty and distorted. It is generally 
taken for granted that awareness of the West was much greater at 
the time of the Safawids than during the reign of the early Qàjürs. 

But Persia did not remain ignorant of the West for long. The growing 
Western powers and the constant overtures from France and Great 
Britain's India Office for treaty relations made Persia more aware of 
the outside world. Persia, however, did not realize the nature and 
extent of the Western power until she was ingloriously defeated by 
the Russians in the wars ending with the treaties of Gulistan (1813) 
and Turkman-éai (1828). 

The wars with Russia at least made known the need for change. 
Reforms were at first introduced to improve the military in order 
to prevent further defeats and losses of territory. Crown Prince ‘Abbas 
Mirz&à employed foreign experts to rebuild and reorganize the army. 
The result of the military reforms was to increase substantially the 
power and influence of the government over the population. As Ann 
Lambton observes, the government 


sought the acquisition of improved military technique. This in 
turn involved greater centralization. The initial effect of this 
was to make the influence of the government more widely felt 
throughout the country. Since, however, the new techniques were 
not accompanied by any of the automatic cheoks or controls which 
had grown up with them in the West, their adoption emphasized 
the autocratic and absolute nature of the government. In former 
times the government had been despotic, but since it was relatively 
inefficient its despotism had affected only a small circle and it 
had not therefore been felt to be intolerable. With the spread 
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of governmental activities into wider fields this was no longer 
the case.! 


The ineptness and incompetence of the ruling Qajar clique was 
manifested over and over again. It appeared as if the Qajär monarchs 
had difficulty reconciling their tribal mentality with the requirements 
of an efficient government. It is reported that at one instance the prime 
minister, Hajji Mirza Aghüsi, became angry at his former student 
and now his monarch, Muhammad Shah, for refusing to dismiss four 
of the courtiers who were personally obnoxious to him. The Hajji 
in protest retired to his country home and for twenty-one days abdi- 
cated all his duties, during which time there was a near total cessation 
of all government affairs.? The Shah finally yielded to the minister’s 
request and brought him back. 

The expansion of the Western powers coupled with the ineptness 
and increasing tyranny of the central government was especially 
displeasing to the religious classes. The clergy’s anger at the Persian 
defeats was to a large extent responsible for the second war with 
the Russians. Determined to regain the lost territories and urged 
to do so by the clergy, Fath ‘Ali Shah embarked upon his second dis- 
astrous war with the Russians and lost even more territories. 

The psychological effect of defeat and humiliation, the physical effect 
of losing territories, and the financial effect of paying indemnities 
all contributed to an increasing popular anger. At this time Griboedov, 
the Russian envoy to the court of Fath ‘Ali Shah, decided to enforce 
fully all the provisions of the Treaty of Turkmén-%ai. As Avery points 
out, according to that treaty ‘‘natives of the provinces ceded to Russia 
who had been carried off to Iran were specifically promised protection. 
This was interpreted as valid for people who had turned Muslim, 
the assumption being that they had done so under duress.”? When 
Griboedov demanded the prompt return of two former Christian women 
and the government complied, the Persians reacted with extreme 
anger. The chief mujtahtd’s proclamation that it was unlawful to 
hand over Muslim women to infidels was sufficient to cause a riot. 
A mob attacked the Russian legation and murdered Griboedov and 
his staff, 


1 Ann K. 8. Lambton, “The Impact of the West on Persia,” International Affairs, 
XXXIIH, 1 (1957), 16. 

8 Robert Watson, À History of Persia (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1868), pp. 342. 
343. 
3 Peter Avery, Modern Iran (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), p. 41. 
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The general social and political dislocation was also extended into 
the economic realm. Here again, the central government's actions 
were damaging and distasteful to the population which complained 
about rising taxes which went for the most part to prepare an army 
for military engagements. The beginning of the economio problems 
can perhaps be traced to the Treaty of Turkman-éai whereby Persia 
agreed to pay an indemnity of twenty million rubles to the Russians. 
In addition, a commercial treaty was concluded at this time which 
allowed for no more than 5 per cent ad valorem on Russian goods. 
This same economic advantage was given to the British in a sumilar 
commercial treaty at a later date. Although the Russo-British domina- 
tion of Iranian economy became fully established only in the latter 
part of the 19th century, their strong economic position (especially 
that of the Russians) in Iran was evident as early as the 1820's. 

In situations of economic difficulties and general restlessness of 
the sort we have described, there have often arisen radical messianic 
movements promising delivery from the never-ending societal prob- 
lems.* In fact Max Weber’s analysis of charisma takes due account 
of general societal crises which precipitate the rise of the charismatic 
leader who promises delivery from social ills. 

Although we are not concerned with the charismatic appeal of the 
Bab, the fact remains that the general milieu of Iran at the time 
favored the emergence of such a leader. What distinguishes Babism 
(at least in its early stages) from a charismatic movement is the histor- 
ical and cultural continuity upon which the Babi message was based. 
Unlike the charismatic leader which Weber describes, the Bab did 
not emphasize a break with the past. On the contrary, he viewed his 
message as being compatible with the earlier religious manifestations, 
and claimed that he was simply advancing a revelation that was 
more "progressive" than the previous ones and better suited to the 
needs of the age. 

Part of the secret of the Babi success in Iran was this emphasis on 
religious and historical continuity. There was much in the Shi‘ite 
belief as practiced in Iran that made possible the acceptance of Babism 
by devout Shi‘ites. This is the next issue to be discussed. 


4 Bee Nikki Keddie, ‘Religion and Irreligion in Early Iranian Nationalism,” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, IV, 3 (1962) , 268. 
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CULTURAL AND HISTORICAL CONTINUITY: 
SHIISM, SHAYKHISM, BABISM 


The Mahdi Doctrine of the Shs‘ites 


The historical and cultural continuity of Babism with the earlier 
practices of the Persians is most evident in the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Mahdi, related to the Shi'ite belief in the Imamate. Shi'ites of Iran 
believed that religious life was possible only by following the precepts 
of Islam as revealed in the Qur'àn and exemplified in the life of Muham- 
mad and the twelve imams, descendants of ‘Ali and Muhammad’s 
daughter Fatima. The imams were considered to be infallible and 
sinless, the only difference between the imams and the Prophet 
being that “the Prophet received messages and religious regulations 
through revelation, while the Imam receives regulations through the 
Prophet."5 The infallibihty of the imams was a cardinal precept of 
the Shiite creed and extended not merely to the imam’s public proc- 
lamations, but also to his most trivial and private acts.’ 

The twelfth and last of the Shi'ite imams, known as the Mahdi 
(the expected one), disappeared from the world in 260/874 and went 
into concealment. This concealment known as the lesser occultation 
lasted for over sixty years during which time the imam guided the 
community through four Shi‘ite intermediaries (Abwab-+ Rabs‘). After 
the death of the fourth intermediary in 940 began the period known as 
the great occultation (ghayba) during which the imam is absent from 
the world and will only return, at an appointed time, to bring justice 
to the earth when it is full of cruelty and injustice.? As Donaldson 
points out, the concealment or ghayba 


declares simply that he has been withdrawn by God from the 
eyes of men, that his life has been miraculously prolonged, that 
he has been seen from time to time, has been in correspondence 
with others, and maintains a control over the fortunes of his 
people.? 


85 Mahmood Shehabi, “Shi'a,” Islam—The Straight Path: Islam Interpreted by Muslime, 
ed. by Kenneth Morgan (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1958), p. 200. 

6 A. A A Fyzeo, “Shii Legal Theory," Law in the Middle East (Vol. I, Origin and 
Development of Islamic Law), ed. by Majid Khadduri and Herbert Liebesny (Washington, 
D.O.: The Middle East Institute, 1955), p. 121. 

`? Shehabi, in Islam—The Straight Path, p, 201. 

8 Dwight Donaldson, The SÀiite Religion: À History of Islam in Persia and Irak 

(London: Luzao and Company, 1933), pp. 235-236. 
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The assistance and guidance of the Hidden Imam was sought con- 
stantly by the people. They believed that he could be at any place 
at any given time, &nd whenever the imam's name was spoken, the 
pious Shi'ites stood, therefore, in reverence and paid their homage. 
Majlisi, the famous Shi'ite theologian, had in fact devised an accepted 
form of a letter in Arabic to be sent to the Hidden Imam, indicating 
that the letter 


may be placed on the tombs of any of the Imams, or it may be 
fastened and sealed, and covered with clean earth, and cast into 
the sea or into a deep well. In any case it will reach the Hidden 
Imam and he will give it his personal attention.? 


Belief in the Hidden Imam was strong among the whole population, 
but especially among the lower classes. As Minorsky points out, the 
masses in Iran practiced a kind of unofficial Islam which was in many 
respects more heterodox and more open to Sufi and other influences 
than the official Islam of the upper classes: 


The cause of the nonprivileged classes was espoused particularly 
by the unofficial Islam, connected at first with the pre-Islamic 
survivals and later with Shi‘ism. If powerful parties can elaborate 
detailed systems and maintain purity of life in their doctrines, 
the opposition, leading a hazardous and hidden life, is forced 
to accept compromises and varied coalitions. On this account 
the unofficial Persian Islám has always preserved traces of multi- 
farious contacts as it became more and more heterodox but more 
popular and accessible to the masses. Miracles and the presence 
of living incarnations served to comfort the elements which found 
no justice at the hand of the ruling classes.10 


The popular feeling was based on the expectation that the Hidden 
Imam could return at any time, an expectation which became more 
meaningful to the masses as social, economic, and political problems 
increased. 


Shaykhism 


The Bhaykhi movement is an important link between Shi'ism and 
Babism. It began as a religious movement within Shi'ite Islam led 


9 Ibid., p. 235. 

10 Vladimir Minorsky, “Iran: Opposition, Martyrdom, and Revolt,” Unity and 
Variety in Muslim Civilization, ed. by Gustave von Grunebaum (Chicago: Kar 
of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 200. 
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by a certain Shaykh Ahmad Ahsa’i (1752-3— 1826-7). Shaykh Ahmad, 
born in one of the islands to the south of the Persian Gulf, became 
early in his life disturbed at “the sight of the corruption and strife” 
which characterized Shi‘ite Islam," and felt it incumbent upon himself 
to redirect the Shi‘ites to what he considered to be the true religion. 
In pursuit of this he proceeded to Najaf and Karbala’ and from there 
to Persia. He settled in Yazd for twelve years and began his preaching 
which found many attentive ears so that his circle of followers grew 
steadily. By the time of his death a relatively large and devoted number 
of followers were determined to propagate his ideas among the popula- 
tion. 

In the Shaykhi belief two strands of thought are particularly im- 
portant for our purposes. One is their view of the imamate, the other 
the interpretation of their fourth principle of faith (Rukn-+ Räbr'). 
Regarding the imams, the Shaykhis believed that they are creative 
forces and supported this view by quoting the Qur’anic expression 
“God, the Best of Creators” (S. 23:14), and arguing that if God is the 
Best of Creators He cannot be the only one.1* They also cited “the 
tradition wherein the following words are attributed to ‘Ali: ‘I am the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth.’ "13 

By viewing the imams as manifestations of God and ascribing the 
power of creation to them, the Shaykhis emphasized the possibilities 
of innovation and change in Islam. They were in essence saying that 
it is possible and legitimate to expound new doctrines accepting 
religious innovation as relevant and valid.14 

The importance of this viewpoint for the rise of Babism becomes 
evident when we take a look at the fourth principle of the Shaykhi 
belief. The Shaykhis agree with three of the five essential principles 
of the Shi'ite faith, namely, tawhtd (belief in the oneness of God), 
nabuwwat (belief in the Prophet), and sma@mat (belief in the imams), 
but refuse to admit as separate principles the other two, ‘adl (belief 


1 Mohamad Zarandi Nabil-i A‘zam, The Dawn-Breakera: Nabil’s Narrative of the 
Early Days of the Baha'i Revelation, trans. and ed. by Shoghi Effendi (Wilmette, Ill: 
Baha'i Publishing Trust, 1962), p. 1. 

13 See Edward G. Browne’s notes to A Travellers Narrative Written to Illustrate the 
Episode of the Bāb, trans. by E.G. Browne (New York: Baha’i Publishing Committee, 
1980), p. 236. 

13 Donaldson, BA Ge Religion, p. 360. 

14 The Shaykhis believed in an allegorical and symbolic interpretation of the Qur'án. 
This rationalist tendency was often expressed in an uneasy union with the traditional 
theological legends. See Allesandro Bausani, Persia Religiosa (Milan, 1959), quoted 
in Keddie, 0.9.8.H., IV, 3 (1962), 406. 
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in the justice of God) and ma‘dd (belief in the day of judgment). 
The last two points are, according to them, already included in the 
third principle where the belief in the Prophet implies the acceptance 
of the ideas of the Holy Book and thus the belief in the day of judgment 
and God's justice.15 

As their fourth principle the Shaykhis expound the belief in the 
Perfect Shiite (Sht‘a-ys Kamil). The idea of the Perfect Shi'ite was 
not really new since the four intermediaries who served as the link 
between the Hidden Imam and the community were already regarded 
more or less as Perfect Shi'ites. The difference between the Shaykhi 
doctrine and the earlier notion was that the Shaykhis believe that 
there is a Perfect Shi'ite for every age, who acts as a channel of grace 
(Wassa- Fayd) between the Hidden Imam and his people.!* Shaykh 
Ahmad Ahsa’i and his disciple Sayyid Kazim Rashti were thus con- 
sidered to be the Perfect Shi'ites of their age. 


Babism 


The historical account of the rise of Babism is inextricably related 
to the Shaykhis. It is reported that upon the death of Shaykh Ahmad, 
Sayyid Kazim Rashti became the leader of the Shaykhi community. 
Sayyid Kazim and his disciple Mulla Husayn Bushrüyih began spread- 
ing their doctrines, the last one being given the duty of going to 
different cities and inviting certain religious leaders to join their cause. 

The Shaykhis had from the beginning the expectation of the coming 
of the Promised One and were eagerly awaiting his coming, to which 
Shaykh Ahmad and in particular Sayyid Kazim had alluded.!* In 
fact, some of the Shaykhis felt that perhaps Sayyid Kazim himself 
was the Promised One, thoughts which were soon dispelled by the 
Sayyid himself. 

Upon the death of Sayyid Kazim (1843-4), the Shaykhis found 
themselves in disagreement.!* Most of them, however, rallied behind 
Mulla Husayn and embarked upon their search for the Promised One, 
as Sayyid Kazim at his death bed had urged them to do. 

When Mullé Husayn reached Shiraz in 1844 he made the acquaint- 
ance of & certain “Ali Muhammad who had previously known Sayyid 
Kazim. ‘Ali Muhammad proclaimed himself the Bab (the Gate) to 


15 Browne, notes to T'raveller's Narrative, p. 243. See also Ahmad Kasravi, Bahd’igari 
(Tihran: Mard-i Imrüs, 1335/1956), p. 23. 

1$ Browne, notes to Traveller's Narrative, p. 243. 

17 For details, see Nabil, The Dawn-Breakers, pp. 24-25. 

18 For details, see Kasravi, Bahd’igari, pp. 22-26. 
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Mulla Husayn and asked for his allegiance. After examining the Bab 
on his claim, Mulla Husayn became convinced that “Ali Muhammad 
was indeed the Promised One, pledged his devotion to him and became 
one of his most ardent disciples. Not all the Shaykhis, however, accepted 
the Bab’s mission and some, led by Hàjji Muhammad Karim Khan 
of Kirmàn, opposed him strongly and became his violent persecutors.1? 

The interesting point about “Ali Muhammad’s claim was the ambi- 
guity of his concept of the Bab and its relationship to both Shi'ite and 
Shaykhi doctrines. Etymologically the term Bab dates to early Shi‘ism 
where it was used to refer to the senior authorized disciples of the 
imam. The Shi‘ites also believed that Muhammad had used the 
term Bab in reference to ‘Ali, quoting a statement from the Prophet, 
“I am the city of knowledge and ‘Ali is the gate thereof." 

When ‘Ali Muhammad used the term Bab it was not clear whether 
he meant that he was the gate to the Hidden Imam (in the fashion 
of the intermediaries and Perfect Shi‘ites) or the Hidden Imam himself. 
Some historians support the former view, among them Hidayat, who 
quotes ‘Ali Muhammad as saying, “the same way that the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘Ali is the gate to the Prophet’s city of knowledge, 
I am the channel (gate) of grace of the Hidden Imam and for this 
reason I am his deputy.’’42 Soon, however, the Bab made known that 
he was no other than the-Mahdi himself. This assertion was made 
public before the 'ulamá' of Tabriz in the government tribunal in 
1847-8.33 The Bab refers to his Mahdi claim in the Persian Bayan as 
follows (in Nicolas’ translation): 


Par exemple, si tous ceux qui attendaient la réalisation de la 
promesse de Jésus s'éteient convaincus que la manifestation de 
Ahmed [Muhammad] promis était celle du Prophète de Dieu, 
pas un seul ne se füt écarté de la parole de Jésus. 


Il en est de même en ce qui concerne la manifestation du Point 
du Béyán [the Bab]. Si tous s’étaient convaincus que c'était 
celui-là même le Mehdi promis par le Prophète de Dieu, un seul des 
croyants au Qoran ne se fût pas détourné de la parole du Prophète 
de Dieu. Il en est de même pour la manifestation de Celui que Dieu 


19 Browne, notes to T'raveller's Narrative, p. 241. 

30 Bernard Lewis, “Bab,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New ed., I, 832. 

31 Donaldson, Shi'ite Religion, p. 362. 

23 Rirä Quli Hidäyat, Tdarikh-i Rudat-al-Safa-+ Nüsiri, X (Qum: Hikmat, 1389/1980), 
810. 

33 Browne, notes to Travellers Narrative, p. 20. 
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doit manifester. Si tous se pouvaient convaincre que c’est lui 
Celui-là que Dieu doit manifester et dont le Point du Béy&ün 
a annoncé Ia nouvelle, pas un seul ne s'écarterait de sa parole.*4 


The question of whether the Bab held fast to his claim of being 
the Mahdi or considered himself the bearer of a new message and 
thus a new prophet was not clear at the outset. This ambiguity is 
evident in the words addressed to Mulla Husayn soon after he had 
accepted the Bab’s claim: ''O thou who art the first to believe in Me! 
Verily I say, I am the Bab, the Gate of God, and thou art the Babu'l- 
Bab, the gate of that Gate.”25 The term “Gate of God" could mean 
either & new messenger of God or simply the Mahdi. Even the daring 
addition of the sentence “and I confess that ‘Ali before Nabil [the 
Bab] is the mirror of the breath of God,"3* to the adhan by the Bab's 
missionaries does not establish conclusively the claims to prophethood. 

Referring to this ambiguity, Hidäyat points out that “a group 
of his [the Babel believers considered him to be the Hidden Imam's 
deputy, another group thought he was the Hidden Imam, and still 
a third one regarded him as the Last Prophet."*7 In terms of the Babi 
faith, the Bab considered himself to be the forerunner to Baha’ Allah. 
Mirza Jawad’s “Historical Epitome," among many other Babi and 
Baba" histories, indicates that the Bab 


lays great stress on His [Baha’ Allah’s] celebration, description, 
and Manifestation, while he himself, notwithstanding his claims 
to the highest of stations, reckons himself only as a servant in 
relation to Him so mentioned and desoribed.?8 


It is also alleged that the Bäb purposely left the last chapter of 
his Bayan unfinished so that it would be completed by “Him whom 
God shall manifest," 1.e., Baha’ Allah.2? 

The break with Islam and the clear assertion of a new faith finally 


M Sayyid Ali Mohammad, Le Beyan Persan, IV, trans. by A. L. M. Nicolas (Paris 
Paul Geuthner, 1914), 149. A similar statement can be found in $bid., p. 128. See also 
Browne's notes to Traveller's Narrative, pp. 292-205. 

35 Nabil, The Dawn-Breakers, p. 63. 

26 Allessandro Bausani, “B&b,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, Now ed., I, 833. 

37 Hid&yat, Tartkh, X, 423. 

?9 Mirza Jawad’s “Historical Epitome,” in Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, 
compiled by Edward G. Browne (Cambridge: Univeraity Press, 1918), p. 4. 

39 Edward G. Browne's introduction to Kitab-+ Nugtatu'l Kaf, Being the Earliest 
History of the Babis, compiled by Haji Mirza Jani of Kashan ; ed. by E.G. Browne(Leyden: 
E. J. Brill, 1910), p. xov. 
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came in 1848 in the Badasht Conference held in Mazandaran. At this 
gathering, attended by eighty-one prominent Babis including Baha’ 
Allah, many long-established laws of Islam were abrogated and new 
laws in the form of tablets were promulgated in their place. 

The points of continuity between Babism and (Shi‘ite) Islam are, 
as we have seen, abundantly clear. It is important to note that the 
Bab never attacked the essentials of the Islamic faith, as Gobineau 
has rightly emphasized: “Ses discours publics n’attaquaient jamais 
le fond de l'islam et respectaient la plus grande partie des formes; 
le Ketmán, en somme, y dominait.”3 And several factors and move- 
ments seem to have contributed to the willingness of many to accept 
the Bàb's claims: his being a sayyid (a descendant of the Prophet), 
the active promotion of the Shaykhi doctrines, and the widespread 
expectation of the coming of the Mahdi, according to many Shi‘ites 
after one thousand years, approximately the period between the 
twelfth imam and the claim of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad to be the Prom- 
ised One. 


SOCIAL Bases or BABISM 

Any attempt to determine the social background of the early con- 
verts to Babism is an ambitious undertaking which requires extensive 
research and a careful study of all known Babi manuscripts. Since 
this was not possible, only a few of the primary sources have been 
utilized, and the findings reported here are, therefore, not final, 

Even a cursory look at some of the Babi histories makes it quite clear 
that many of the early converts came from the religious classes. 
For example, of the eighteen “Letters of the Living" who very early 
were sent around to proclaim the Bab’s mission, twelve were mullas. 
Of the remaining six, the fathers of Tahira (the poetess) and Mirza 
Hadi were well-known members of the clergy. Two others, Muhammad 
Hasan and Muhammad Baqir, were close relatives of Mulla Husayn 
Bushrüyih and came from a religious background. Of the last two, one 
was a sayyid, and the other, Sa'id Hindi, came from an Indian family 
known for its Sufi orientation, and was on his way back from a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, when he heard of the Bab’s claim. He soon turned 
back, made the Bab’s acquaintance and became one of the most 
important defenders of the Babi cause.5t 


30 Comte De Gobineau, Les Religions et les Philosophies dans L’Asie Centrale Y 
(Paris: Les Editions G. Cree et Cie, 1923), 168. 
31 For details, see Mirza Jani Kashani, Nugjatu'l-Kaf, pp. 255- 260. 
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In the battle of Shaykh Tabarsi 173 Babis were killed (all three 
major battles of the early period of Babi history—Tabarsi, Nayriz 
and Zanjan—were led directly by mullas). Of these over sixty carried 
the appelation mulla before their names and. were definitely from the 
religious classes. Among the seven well-known Babi leaders executed 
in Teheran two were mullas and one was a dervish.*: 

This attraction of many religious leaders to Babism is especially 
interesting since the Bab in his preachings strongly attacked the 
corruption among them.*? Moreover, there was no room for the ‘clergy’ 
in the system promoted by the Bab. This perhaps partially explains 
the violent reaction of those religious leaders who did not become 
Babis. At any rate, the religious classes became divided in opposite 
camps with regard to Babism rather than taking a middle position.?* 

Some historians have suggested that Babism was essentially & 
bourgeois movement addressed to the merchants and the middle 
classes.%5 Ivanov emphasizes the role of the bourgeois merchant class, 
while Avery links the Babi supporters to the protest of the merchants 
of the south against the north: 


There was an element, in the movement's origin, of the protest 
of the south against the north ; a protest articulated by merchants 
who were prospering from trade through Shiraz and its port of 
Bushire, and through the cities of Yazd and Kirman with their 
port of Bandar Abbas, with both the Indian sub-continent and 
Mesopotamia; the latter being served by the port of Basra, for 
southern Persian merchants the key to the Levant.** 


Although there might be some truth to this assertion, the evidence 
in support of a north-south dichotomy is not so strong. It 1s difficult 
to accept the idea that the southern merchants were conscious of 
being the protesting spokesmen for the south against the central 
government. Moreover, if the merchants wanted to improve their 


33 Two of the seven were merchants; I could not determine the occupation of the re- 
maining two. 

33 Keddie, C.S.8.H., IV, 3 (1962), 267. 

34 Algar points out that although many of the leading Babis were drawn from the 
religious classes, only one mujtahid (Ágh& Sayyid Husayn Turshizi) seems to have 
converted to Babism. He further mentions that according to T'ürikh-$ Jadid, 400 of 
the 'ulamá' had become Babis; see Hamid Algar, Religion and State in Iran: 1786-1906: 
The Role of the Ulama tn the Qajar Period (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Preas, 1969), pp. 147-149, 

35 Bea, for example, the works of Minorsky and Avery cited im notes 10 and 3, re- 
speotively, and MR Ivanov, The Babi Rising in Iran in 1848-1852 (in Russian). 

86 Avery, Modern Iran, p. 53. 
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position vis-à-vis the central government, they had nothing to gain 
by joining the Babis. The violent persecution of those who joined 
this movement and the attacks on their properties would seem to indi- 
cate that by becoming Babis the merchants would be weakening their 
standing and exposing themselves to more abuse. While disagreement 
with the government on economie policies may have made the mer- 
chants more responsive to the Bàbi propaganda, the religious and ideo- 
logical appeal of the movement should not be underestimated or 
even disregarded. 

The Bàb himself came from a merchant family and was naturally 
interested in the merchant community. He valued trade as a profession 
of high standing and emphasized productive employment and the 
taking of interest." Minorsky points out that in the economic program 
of the Bab, there can be found “such trifling details as the legalization 
of loans at interest, the fixing of the monetary standard, and the 
inviolability of (commercial) correspondence.”38 

It was not possible for the author to determine the percentage of 
merchants in the Babi camp. There were a few prominent followers 
(such as Hajji Mirza Jani Kashani, the Bab’s maternal uncle Hajji 
Mirza Sayyid ‘Ali, and Sayyid Murtada of Zanjàn) who were noted 
merchants. The impression remains that the number of merchants 
among the early Babi converts was proportionally much smaller than 
that of the religious leaders. 

It is difficult to say with certainty what percentage of Babis were 
townspeople. We do know that some major battles were fought in 
the urban centers. There are, however, indications that strong Babi 
support was found in the rural areas of Mazandaran, Adharbayjan, 
and Isfahan. (For example, Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali Barfurüsh, the 
leader of the Shaykh Tabarsi battle, came from a peasant family.) 
The appeal of Babism with its messianic overtones must have found 
many receptive ears among the peasants and the lower classes who 
were experiencing a general worsening of their socio-economic positions. 
Much of this view of the social bases of Babism is impressionistic and 
an in-depth investigation remains to be undertaken before more defin- 
itive conclusions can be reached. 


New York University FARHAD Kazemi 
New York, N.Y. 


8? Keddie, C.S.S.H., IV, 3 (1962), 271; Minorsky, review of The Babi Rising in Iran 
in 1848-1852, by M. 8. Ivanov, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
XI, 4 (1940), 879. 

38 Minorsky, Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, p. 108. 


MUSTAFA KAMIL: A SELF-IMAGE 
FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH JULIETTE ADAM 


Mustafa Kamil was born in Cairo in 1874. Although he was only 
thirty-four years old when he died of exhaustion and heart failure, his 
fame, popularity and impact on the youth of Egypt were such that an 
estimated half million people walked in his funeral on February 11, 
1908. His brother, ‘Ali Fahmi Kamil, has told us that until February 27 
he had received some 13,334 telegrams and 8,430 letters of condolence, 
while students declared a period of mourning for forty days despite 
the opposition of the British educational authorities.1 Mustafa Kamil 
was known as an extreme, uncompromising nationalist in his campaign 
for the withdrawal of the British from Egypt and he was moved by 
pan-Islamic sentiments. He pledged loyalty to the Ottoman Sultan 
and believed that Egypt’s interests required that it should be on the 
side of Turkey.? The Sultan gave him the title of Bey in 1899 and that 
of Pasha in 1904 when he was only thirty years old. His national activ- 
ity dates from 1890 when he was in secondary school, and his leadership 
of a movement for the British evacuation began after his graduation 
from the law school of the University of Toulouse in 1894. His move- 
ment was formally organized into a party known as the National 
Party on October 22, 1907, a few months after the establishment of 
the relatively moderate Umma party of Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid. He 
had a great gift for oratory and one of his recent biographers believes 
that he was the greatest orator in modern Egypt and the first to speak 
publicly of independence since the British occupied the country.® 

Moustafa K&mils activity was concentrated on two large fronts 
—the European and the local Egyptian—but he evidently gave a 
greater priority to presenting the Egyptian case to Europe in order 
to obtain the British evacuation through the support of the great 
powers. He possibly found it easier and more effective to operate 
from the capitals of Europe than to challenge the British in Egypt 
and build up & following in his own country,* but when he became 
disappointed with Europe he directed his attention more towards 


1 Letter of ‘AN Fahmi Kamil to Juliette Adam from Cairo, February 27, 1908, 
in Lettres Egypitennes-Frangatses Adressées à Mme Juliette Adam, 1895-1908 (Cairo, 
1909), pp. 302-316. 

3 Hie letter of June 12, 1897, from Alexandria to Juliette Adam. 

3 ‘Abdu’l-Rahman al Bart, Mustafa Kamil (Arabic), (Cairo, 1950), p. 424. 

4 See Robert L. Tignor, Modernization and British Colonial Rule in Egypt, 1882-1914 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), pp. 266-268. 
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Egypt, although he never gave up his hope of influencing the European 
powers and obtaining their support. 

His European activity was particularly intense in Paris but he made 
occasional visits to London, Vienna, Budapest and Constantinople, 
and when his nerves were tired he rested in Switzerland and Vichy. 
In Paris he was fortunate to gain the sympathy and support of Juliette 
Adam, publisher of La Nouvelle Revue and a well-known figure in 
political and literary circles. According to one biographer, she wrote 
some thirty books including six volumes of memoirs. She was combative 
and anti-British, but also very feminine and beautiful) She was 
fifty-nine years old when she met the twenty-one-year-old Mustafa 
Kamil in 1895 and thought he had lied about his age because he looked 
only eighteen. For the historian, the most valuable interest of this 
friendship between the two was the extensive collection of letters 
sent by the young Egyptian nationalist to the French lady over a 
period of thirteen years between 1895 and K&mil's death. This corres- 
pondence gives us a picture of Kàmil's activity and his opinion of 
his own achievement, and reveals aspects of his optimism and satis- 
faction as well as of his bitterness and frustration. À large selection 
of the letters was published in 1909 in Cairo with the original French 
text and the accompanying Arabic translation under the title Lettres 
Egypttennes-Francasses Adressées à Mme Jultette Adam 1595-1908, 
and an English version was also published with the accompanying Arabic 
version. 

Mustafa Kämil must have heard about the interest of Juliette Adam 
in helping young patriots like himself to fulfill their mission and he 
must have also known her hostility to Britain.‘ He wrote her a letter 
from Toulouse on September 12, 1895, in which he told her : 


I am still young but I have high ambitions. I want to awaken in 
old Egypt the young Egypt. ... I want to write, tospeak, to spread 
the enthusiasm and the devotion which I feel within me for my 
country. They keep telling me that I wish to attempt the impossible ; 
the impossible, in fact, tempts me. 


He ended his very first letter by requesting her support: “Help me, 
Madam; you are & patriot to such a degree that you alone can under- 
stand me, encourage me, and help me.’’? He sent her at the same time 


5 Camille Mauclair’s description of Juliette Adam in Lettres, p. 322. 
6 See preface by Juliette Adam to Lettres, pp. 8 ff. 
? Letter of September 12, 1895, in Lettres, pp. 2-4. 
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a pamphlet of ten pages that he wrote on the “Péril Egyptien" which 
actually meant the danger of the British occupation. Juliette Adam 
used it to write an article in the September 15 issue of her magazine 
in which she introduced new arguments on a topic on which she had 
written before. After Mustafa Kamil's visit to her office in Paris, she 
persuaded him to write an article for the October 15 issue on "Britain 
and Islam." She made known to him all the men of worth who could 
have interest in Egypt and created for him valuable relations with the 
French press which, as she mentioned, he very cleverly knew how to 
interest in his noble cause.? He later utilised the situation he had made 
for himself in Paris in order to radiate and operate in Austria, Germany 
and even in Britain. 

Mustafa Kamil was naturally grateful and loyal to the woman whose 
maternal friendship with him dated, as she admitted, from the very 
first interview, when he expressed the desire of becoming one of her 
many spiritual or intellectual sons. In his correspondence one finds 
a mixture of affection and emotion as well as practical interest. He 
invariably addressed her “Madame et bien-aimée directrice” until 
1903 when he began to address her as “Madame chérie” (as Pierre Loti 
did), and in most of the thirteen years of his correspondence he ended 
his letters with the phrase, “Please allow me, Madam and beloved 
directress, to lay at your feet my deepest respect (hommages) and my 
eternal gratitude.” ° Sometimes he called her “dear protectress” (chère 
protectrice) and spoke of his filial affection to her, and he occasionally 
introduced some emotional and flattering phrases such as saying 
that he burned to see her, that he was getting from her courage and 
strength, and that "is not really Paris that attracts me but you.”10 
But along with these expressions of affection and admiration he knew 
how to ask for various favors. When he was about to issue his news- 
paper al-Lewa' (The Standard) that appeared on January 2, 1900, 
he asked her to send an article and told her what to write. He wanted 
her to address a salute to Egyptian patriotism, to speak of the Egyptian 
nation, and to include & foreword about genuine patriotism. He also 
suggested that she encourage her friends to write for his newspaper. 
In a letter of March 20, 1897, from Vienna, he told her what France 
could do to oppose Britain in Egypt and suggested that France 


8 Juliette Adam’s preface in Lettres, pp. 10-18. 

9 In the Arabic translations, however, the “allow me to lay at your feet ..." disappears 
and the ending can be translated as follows: “Please allow me, most honored lady, to 
present my great respect and my eternal gratitude." 

10 Letter from Vienna, July 11, 1902. 

11 Letter from Cairo, December 24, 1899. 
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support the Khedive and his powers or offer competition in education 
to the government schools, which Britain controlled, by establishing 
French schools. In July, 1906, he wanted her to write an article in 
the Figaro or the Gaulots or a letter to the Temps on Egyptian tolerance 
and hospitality because the French press was supporting Cromer’s 
allegations that the Egyptians were fanatic,! When he decided in 1904 
to write a book on Japan in order to show how an Oriental nation 
was able to achieve progress, he asked Juliette Adam to send him 
the names of journals that contained articles on Japanese patriotism.1* 

Mustafa Kamil was outspoken in the proclamation of the right 
of Egypt to independence. He missed no occasion to defend the reputa- 
tion and rights of Egypt in his European tours and to attack and dis- 
credit Britain. He was also constantly hopeful that international 
developments would weaken Britain’s hold on his country and force 
Britain’s withdrawal. But Britain was too powerful to allow the events 
to develop against her interest. In the Fashoda incident on the Upper 
Nile in 1898, Kamil and the Egyptian nationalists expected that a firm 
French stand in the Southern Sudan might lead to a review of the 
Egyptian question and to British evacuation. This is why the French 
order to Colonel Marchand to withdraw from Fashoda was very dis- 
appointing to Mustafa Kamil, as was the condominium agreement 
between Egypt and Britain about the Sudan in 1899 against which 
he presented a written protest. When Gordon College opened in 1902 
in Khartoum, Kamil said this was the first stone to divide Egypt 
and the Sudan because the British would teach the Sudanese to hate 
the Egyptians. In the Boer War after 1899, the sympathies of the Egyp- 
tians were with the Boers, and when they were defeated Kamil became 
indignant against Europe and civilization and humanity in general 
for abandoning the poor Boers. Commenting about their fate in his 
letter of June 21, 1900, to his maternal friend, he said, “What a 
lesson for us who counted on Europe!” 

Kamil’s greatest frustration was caused by the Anglo-French 
agreement of 1904 and the rapprochement that preceded it. On June 28, 
1900, he wrote from Budapest, “French politics amaze me and shock 
me. What? France has already forgotten Fashoda!" In September, 
1908, he saw the rapprochement take place and his old friend, Etienne 
Deloncle, with whom he shared the hatred of Britain, was participating 
in the London friendly exchange of speeches while Fashoda was only 
four years old. In a letter of April 15, 1904, Kämil wrote to Juliette that 


12 Letter from London, July 24, 1906. 
13 Letter from Cairo, March 28, 1904. 
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Delcassé caused much harm through the Anglo-French agreement 
because no time limit was assigned for the evacuation of Egypt and 
“this means the burial of the Egyptian question and the condemnation 
of our country by your country.” On May 10, 1904, he wrote from 
Alexandria that the agreement would have bad results for his country 
and the Khedive, saying : 


My compatriots now detest France more than Britain. You have 
no idea of the present arrogance of the British. They laugh 
at us because we placed our trust in France and they have the 
right to make fun of us. 


He complained that his own situation as a result became more diffi- 
cult but added that he would continue his struggle till death. Kamil 
was annoyed in early 1905 that many of the friends who previously sur- 
rounded him because of his influence now abandoned him after his 
break with the Khedive. The reason for his break with the Palace 
was his desire to remain free and independent in his resistance policy 
while the Khedive wanted to be on good terms with Britain.!* His 
friend, Pierre Loti, refused to write an article on a collection of his 
speeches in French translation because he said he was an officer and 
could not deal with such questions. Loti also grew impatient with him 
because of Kämil’s enthusiasm for Japan and hatred of Russia.15 

In spite of the frustration caused by his failure to obtain any positive 
results from the European powers, Mustafa Kamil seemed elated and 
satisfied by his work in Egypt. In various letters after 1899, he told 
Juliette that the nation began to beconscious of itself and that national- 
ist sentiment was developing. His school, the Mustafa Kämil School, 
that opened in early 1899, was successful in educating youth in a 
patriotic spirit.!! When Juliette Adam came to Egypt in January, 
1904, and was received by the Khedive, Mustafa Kamil was happy 
because this angered the British; Lord Cromer himself went to tell 
the Khedive that her visit was a provocation to Britain. Cromer 
also told the Khedive that he could not understand his friendship 
with Kamil, the greatest enemy of Britain? Mustafa Kamil was 
proud of his newspaper which became, according to his letter of May 26, 
1900, the most influential journal in the Islamic world only four 
months after its appearance. Later, in early 1907, he issued French 


14 Letters of Ootober 28 and November 18, 1904, and February 8, 1905. 
15 Letters of June 9 and December 15, 1905. 

16 Letters from Cairo, December 24, 1899, and May 37, 1902. 

17 Letter from Cairo, March 14, 1904. 
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and English editions of al-Liwa@’, giving them the same name in trans- 
lation and writing with satisfaction about their great success. The 
Khedive made a contribution for funding the two new newspapers 
after his reconciliation with Kamil in October, 1906, and he also 
agreed to the foundation of the National Party in October, 1907. 
In May, 1906, Mustafa Kamil and the extreme nationalists supported 
Turkey against Britam in the ‘Aqaba incident in which the Sultan 
tried to obtain some territory in Sinai west of ‘Aqaba but the British 
refused and eventually obliged the Turks to evacuate the Sinai 
positions. The nationalists viewed the action of Britain in defending 
Egyptian territory humiliating because it proved British control of 
Egypt. They provoked demonstrations and a press campaign against 
Britain, but the Sultan lost.18 

Mustafa Kamil was successful in emphasizing mass political action 
and in attracting to his cause students and other urban masses as 
well as peasants, Students became involved in politics and agitation 
as they listened to Kamil’s speeches and read his newspaper. The Egyp- 
tian public came to realize the possibility of independence and to believe 
in the demand for British evacuation. After the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904 and the frustrations it caused, Mustafa Kamil declared 
in a letter of May 29, 1904, that Britain should know that all the agree- 
ments in the world would not give her the soul of Egypt. The Dan- 
shawai incident in June, 1906, awakened the most sleepy, he said, 
and taught the Egyptians that there was no dignity and no life without 
independence. The resignation of Lord Cromer in April 1907, as a 
result of Kàmil's campaign and the Danshawai incident, was a triumph 
for Kamil. In July, 1906, he had been to London “to fight the tyranny 
of Cromer in his own country," as he put it, and his political breakfast 
and interviews with several members of Parliament and journaliste 
were a success in that he obtained sympathetic declarations from some 
radical members. 

Aware of his poor health and of the gravity of his task, Mustafa 
Kämil once complained in a letter of June 25, 1905, from Cairo that 
"nature stubbornly wanted the difference to be great between the 
strength of my soul and that of my body." From his resting place 
at Plombiéres, he reflected in a letter of August 29, 1905, that he 
owed it to his country to have the greatest supply of energy and health 
because he seemed to think that after he passed away no one would 
hear the voice of his poor country. He was aware of his popularity 


18 See P. J. Vatikiotis, The Modern History of Egypt (London: Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son, 1969), p. 211. 
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and his leadership in the struggle, and he wrote on January 1, 1906, 
that “the Egyptians were unanimous in recognizing the sincerity of 
my struggle." In the following year—on October 26, 1907—as a proof 
of his great popularity he referred to the great number of people, 
“8,000 and among the best," who came to see him at the railway 
station in Cairo on his return from Europe. On October 22, 1907, 
he delivered his speech at the Zizinia theatre in Alexandria before a 
crowd of 6,000 persons to explain the program of the National Party. 
He declared that Egypt had progressed on the path of nationalism 
and had made her voice heard. He remained until the end very much 
interested in the stories of how various nations achieved progress or 
independence. He asked Juliette on January 7, 1908, to write about 
the efforts of the Czechs for their renaissance. 

‘Ali Fahmi Kamil claimed that his brother knew he was going to 
die. Mustafa wrote from Paris in September, 1907, that his life would 
be short and the end was near, and at the meeting of the general 
assembly of the National Party on December 27, 1907, he said that 
he would pass away very soon.!? In assessing the value of his work, 
Juliette Adam stated at the time that Mustafa Kamil’s acts, writings, 
words still lived in the hearts of his followers and that he lived in the 
Egyptian youth which he had drawn from its sleep and to whose future 
he devoted his body and soul Every Egyptian knew, according to 
her, that Mustafa Kamil resuscitated Egypt in giving it his own life.% 
The contemporary historian al-Rafi'i believed that the eighteen years 
of Mustafa Kamil’s struggle were the basis of the modern Egyptian 
national movement. He was the one who revived it, built it up, gave 
it courage, faith, perseverance, sincerity and sacrifice, and prepared 
the country for the anti-British revolution of 1919.21 


University of California Georcr M. HADDAD 
Santa Barbara, Calsf. 


19 Letter of “Ali Fahmi Kamil of February 27, 1908, to Juliette Adam. 
80 Beo her opinion in introduction of Lettres, pp. 20 ff. 
SL al Rani Mustafá Kamil, pp. 14-10. 


A SURVEY OF THE ARAB-MUSLIMS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Although the Muslim in North America belongs to a minority group, 
he does not fit into any one of the more popularly quoted definitions 
of & minority. Rather he has for years blended into his community 
as just another American. 

To obtain a general picture of the life of Muslims of Arab descent 
in the United States and Canada, the writer sent & questionnaire to 
sources in twenty-five cities. Recipients were Islamic Centers, mosques, 
and individuals whose addresses were found in the May, 1970, issue 
of “The Muslim Star,” the official publication of the Federation of 
Islamic Associations in the United States and Canada (FIA). 

The aim of the research was to secure such information asthe approxi- 
mate Muslim population in those cities, the trend of conversion to 
or from Islam, the number of mosques or centers established, the lan- 
guage used for services other than prayer, presence of imams, the 
formal religious training for children, the increase or decrease in 
religious observances, the trends toward or from assimilation as in 
marriage, the reconciliation of requirements of the faith with life in a 
predominantly Christian area, the number of national religious organi- 
zations, the availability of publications on Islam, and. the possibility 
of problems from the Black Muslims. 


POPULATION REPRESENTED 


Completed questionnaires were returned from Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Fort Collins, Colorado; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Huntsville, Alabama ; 
Klamath Falls, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; New York City; 
Old Bridge, New Jersey; Paterson, New Jersey; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Riverdale, New York; Washington, D.C.; Gary, Indiana; Madison, 
Wisconsin; and Kingston, Ontario, Canada. Those sent to Sacramento, 
California, and Toronto, Ontario, were returned as ‘‘andeliverable” 
by the Post Office. 

Figures on the completed questionnaires indicate a growth in the 
Muslim population in most of the areas. Since the last United States 
Census of Religious Bodies (1936) does not include a figure for the 
number of Muslims in the United States, no official national statistics 
were available for use in comparing percentages or distribution. 


1 William Lerner, Chief, General Reports Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census, in reply to the writer’s request, dated October 9, 1970. 
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Estimates which can be found for the number of Muslims in the 
United States and Canada vary greatly. One writer refers to 80,000 
Muslims as a tiny minority among the 100 million or more Christians? 
A news magazine published the same month gave “100,000 true 
Moslems” and 70,000 Black Muslims in 1959.* A later figure is also 
100,000 Muslims in the United States.* Arabic newspaper owners 
and Muslim religious leaders in Detroit, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, 
had estimated that there were 78,000 Arab Muslims in the United 
States and Canada.5 However, a religious census is being conducted 
by a committee through the Islamic Center of Washington, D.C., 
and preliminary tabulations reveal that approximately 900,000 Mus- 
lims reside in the two countries. Of these, 76 per cent (or 684,000) 
are of Middle Eastern heritage.* | 

These figures confirm the fact that Muslims, although belonging 
to one of the largest monotheistic religions, with a world population 
of over 400 million,’ are a small minority by count in North America. 
The total population of the United States was given as 206,432,263 
on December 4, 1970.* Total 1960 population of the ten provinces of 
Canada was 18,200,621.* By using 225,000,000 as the North American 
population, the 684,000 Arab Muslims would be approximately .304 
per cent of the population. Since European Muslims, as a rule, “do not 
fraternize with Arab societies,’’?° and since 76,131 Arab Muslims were 
represented in the returned survey sheets, it can be assumed that 
the survey gives a picture of the religious life of about 11.1 per cent 
of the Arab Muslims in North America. New York City and metropoli- 
tan Washington, D.C., accounted for 69,500 Muslims. A total of 37,241 
children of all ages are represented. In only one place, Huntsville, 
are the Muslims concentrated in one area of their city. 

Five of the fifteen reporting cities stated that the majority of their 
Muslims were natives of the United States or Canada. The student 


2 Nadim Makdisi, “The Moslems of America,” The Christian Century, LX XVI, 34 
(1959), 971. 

8 “Races,” Time, August 10, 1959, p. 25. 

4 Abdo A. Elkholy, The Arab Moslems in the United States (New Haven: College and 
University Press, 1966), p. 26. 

5 Ibid., p. 24. 

6 Abdo A. Elkholy in correspondence received December 18, 1970. 

? Elkholy, Arab Moslems, p. 23. 

5 “Environment: Population Package,” Time, December 21, 1970, p. 36. 

9 Rand McNally Road Adas, fortieth edition (San Francisco: Rand MoNally and 
Company, 1964), p. 112. 

10 Umbau C. Wolf, "Muslims in the Midwest," M.W., L (1960), 40. 
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groups and Washington, D.C., noted that they had a good representa- 
tion of the foreign-born. 

All cities except Grand Rapids and Huntsville, and also the Muslim 
Students Association (MSA) at Gary reported a population growth. 
Both American- and foreign-born Muslims are represented in the 
increase. Washington had more than doubled its community in the 
past ten years. Phoenix, New York, and Washington had also noted 
growth during the past twenty-five years. 

Since the survey was not a nationwide blanket one, and, since com- 
paratively accurate comprehensive national population figures are 
not available, ib cannot be determined whether there was a shift 
within the United States and Canada or whether the majority of new- 
comers in the growth areas were immigrants. The questionnaire sought 
only information on makeup of the majority of the tota! Muslim 
community—not just those in the growth contingent. 


Pustio RELATIONS 


Many studies show that people who are most violently prejudiced 
toward & given minority group know little about the group, or that 
what they do think about it is highly inaccurate. Recognizing this, 
the Arab Muslims are working to provide information to eliminate 
prejudice based on lack of knowledge or on misinformation. 

Religious leaders have organized various units which are charged 
with the specific task of performing public relations functions between 
the Islamic ‘church’ and the American citizen. The Islamic Information 
Service at the Islamio Center in Washington will provide information 
on the faith to both Muslims and non-Muslims.** A three-man Anti- 
Defamation Committee of the Islamic Society of Washington will 
seek to ''elarify misunderstandings about Islam published in the 
press."1* The executive committee of the FIA created, on March 14, 
1970, "an office to refute ignorance or bias on Islam.”14 Muslims 
are encouraged to send “derogatory, distorted or uninformed articles 
on Islam” to the first vice-president of the Federation, Dawud Assad, 
who also heads the Islamic Information Service of New Jersey, at 
Old Bridge. They may also send such articles to the Islamic Center 


11 Joseph Bertram Gittler, ed., Understanding Minority Groups (New York: Wiley, 
1956), p. 129. 

18 Al Fajr, I, 2 (1970), 16. 

13 Ibid., 15. 

14 Ibid., 8. 
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in Washington. Both addresses are listed in a later section of this 
paper. 

An example of a story which brought action from the Service was 
carried in the Plymouth (Michigan) Observer on March 11, 1970. Justice 
William O. Douglas was reported to have said that he had been in 
Muslim schools and that students read the first verses of the Qur'àn. 
He allegedly added that this pledges every Muslim believer to go out and 
kill all the infidels. He was also said to have remarked that that seemed 
to him “a heck of a way to start the school day with a prayer.”15 
(This writer feels that Douglas probably based his remark on something 
he apparently misunderstood on his “Station Wagon Odyssey: Baghdad 
to Istanbul," which appeared in The National Geographic Magazine, 
CXV [Jan.-June 1959].) 


CONVERSION 


The first Muslim to arrive in North America may have been a guide 
who came here in 1539 with Marcos de Niza, the Franciscan friar 
sent to explore Arizona. In the 1840's the well-known Hi Jolly of early 
Arizona and California history was brought to the United States by 
government experts who thought camels could be bred on the Arizona 
desert. Hajj ‘Ali, who accompanied the camels from Arabia, remained 
after the failure of the project and prospected in California.1¢ 

However, the first known American convert to Islam was Moham- 
med Alexander Russel Webb, a journalist turned diplomat, who con- 
verted in 1888 following contact with Indian Muslims in the Philip- 
pines." Converts to Islam were listed on the questionnaires as having 
been Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, and Mormon. Marriage was given as 
the reason that fifteen women in New York City converted from Islam 
to Catholicism or Protestantism. 

Four individual subjects were interviewed concerning conversion. 
Their cases, stated briefly, follow: 

1, A man, son of a Syrian-born father and American-born mother, 
married a Polish Catholic girl and adopted her religion because she 
had been “the only girl to write” him while he was overseas in World 
War II. 

2. An Anglo-Christian youth converted to Islam in a ceremony 


15 Ibid., 3. 
16 Makdial, Christian Century, LX XVI, 34 (1959), 060. 
17 Ibid. 
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just prior to his Muslim marriage to an American-born Muslim girl 
whose parents had come from Lebanon. 

9. A young Muslim man, whose father and maternal grandparents 
had come from the Arab world but whose mother was Àmerican-born, 
married a Catholic girl. He did not convert but is allowing his six 
children to be reared as Catholics. 

4. A Saudi Arabian married an American Catholic while he was 
a student in the United States. They had both the Muslim and the 
Catholic ceremonies, and she says that she continues to attend mass. 


MOSQUES 


From its inception, the mosque has served many uses in addition 
to being a place of worship. This multiple use of the mosque was 
evident in responses on that topic. Dinners, weddings, funerals, Friday 
prayers and observance of religious holidays are held in the mosques. 
In Huntsville, the president of the Islamic Science Organization 
built a wing onto his home in 1970. This meeting room, which seats 
forty persons, also serves both as a religious and cultural center. 
At Los Angeles, where a 200-capacity center was built in 1969, lectures 
and meetings are also held. 

New York Muslims built their mosque, which accommodates 250, 
in 1952. There is a plan for an extended Islamio Center which will 
include a school, youth club, and other facilities.1® Seventeen Arab 
countries were original contributors to the Center in Washington 
established in 1952.19 Planned originally for use by diplomatic person- 
nel, its secondary purpose was that of a place for American-Muslim 
lectures. À third hoped-for use, which has not yet materialized,* 
was as a pre-seminary for American-born imams who would then com- 
plete their training at al-Azhar University in Cairo.? Washington 
Muslims hold madrasa, with Arabic classes included, in the mosque 
which seats 400. 

In Gary, the mosque serves as headquarters for the MSA. The 
Cedar Rapids mosque, built in 1934, accommodates 100 persons. 
Mosques are also located in Chicago, Illinois; Dearborn and Detroit, 
Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Sacramento, California; and London, Onta- 
ri0,% but no response was received from those cities. 


18 Al Fajr, IT, 1 (1909), 6. 

19 Elkholy, Arab Moslems, p. 24. 

30 Dr. M. H. Igram, correspondence received December 18, 1970. 
21 Wolf, M.W., L (1960), 46. 
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Muslims in the Phoenix area use a rented hall. Those in Madison 
use a church or a room in the Student Union at the University of 
Wisconsin. The MSA at Kingston also has free use of a room at the 
Student Union on Friday. In Paterson, Muslims are using a private 
home while their center is under construction, and in Grand Rapids 
they meet in private homes. 

What is believed to have been the first mosque built in the United 
States—and perhaps the Western Hemisphere— was constructed in 
Detroit. Completed in 1922, it was later abandoned for a larger build- 
ing.?? Muslims there had previously purchased a hall “for a Muslim 
Society" in 1912.24 

Dr. Mohammed Igram, who completed the Cedar Rapids survey 
and answered other correspondence, said that no mosques in the 
Federation of Islamic Associations are 100 per cent Shi'ite and that 
both the Sunnis and Shi‘as attend the mosque which serves the large 
Shiite community m the Detroit area. Since none of the three question- 
naires sent to Detroit and Dearborn was returned, no current firsthand 
information is available. 

All reporting cities have non-prayer activities conducted in English, 
but New York, Washington, Los Angeles, and Huntsville use Arabic 
as well. Although a question was asked to determine whether the 
Muslims were born in North America or were from the Arab world, 
the answers seem to indicate that the majority are American-born or, 
at least, unable to understand Arabic completely. The latter would 
apply to student groups because members are also from Pakistan 
and Turkey. 

Seven mosques, one of which was at Cedar Rapids, received complete 
libraries from the government of the United Arab Republic in 1959. 
Eighty per cent of the books were in English and 20 per cent in Arabic.*5 


ImMAMS 


Four of the six cities which reported that they have an imam, said 
that their prayer leader is Egyptian. One imam, a native of Lebanon, 
has served the special needs of Grand Rapids for forty years, going 
there from his home in the Detroit area. The sixth imam is a Jordanian. 
The prevalence of Egyptians in this office is the result of the policy 


23 Makdisi, Christian Century, LX XVI, 34 (1959), 971. 
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of the United Arab Republic of "supplying imams to remote Muslim 
communities around the world," thus easing their financial burden.** 
This would also satisfy the desire of the American Muslims for an 
imam of Arabic descent. 

Three of the imams are in the 30-45 age group, two are between 
45-60, and the Lebanese is over 60. The student groups at Gary 
and Kingston stated that they rotate the imamship with one listing 
countries of origin as Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, and the Sudan. The ages 
of those serving as imams are also in the 30-45 age group. Since none 
of the leaders was under 30, it may be assumed that the desire of the 
young Arab to have an older man as his shaykh still persists with 
today’s Muslims from the Arab world. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Ages of the “Sunday School” teachers, however, range from under 
30 to "elderly." The survey revealed that both men and women, most 
of them not parents of students 1n the religious training classes, are 
the teachers. The cities holding religious training classes for children 
in mosques or centers are Madison, Gary, Washington, Los Angeles, 
New York, and Cedar Rapids; in Paterson they are held in & private 
home. The training is called “Islamic School for Children" in Madison 
and “Medresa” in Washington. With the exception of Saturday after- 
noon classes in Gary, all schools are held Sunday morning. They have 
been under way as long as ten years in Los Ángeles, six in New York, 
"on and off" for five in Cedar Rapids, and as little as one year in 
Gary. Huntsville has had classes occasionally during a three-year period 
but only six of the twenty-six Muslims there are children, 80 their 
ages could be the factor contributing to lack of & continuous school. 

Respondents unanimously said that they believe that formal religious 
training for children is the outgrowth of an awareness felt by the second 
generation American Muslims that they would have been better in- 
formed about Islam and its principles had they had the benefit of 
“Sunday School.” Four of those who returned forms with the state- 
ment were American-born. 

Totals show that 296 children attend twenty-four classes. This does 
not seem to be a very high percentage when one considers that approxi- 
mately 37,241 children are covered in the survey responses. 


26 Howard B. Barclay, “The Perpetuation of Muslim Traditions in the Canadian 
North," M.W., LIX (1969), 66. 
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Dearborn, which did not reply, has a strong “Sunday School" 
program with over 300 children attending at one time.?? What could 
have been the earliest formal Sunday school was held in the basement 
of the Dearborn mosque, where the late Mrs. Mohammed 8. Zebra 
(Amerrie) began the morning classes about 1940. No formal materials 
were available to her, but one of her references was lslam and the 
Holy Prophet by Dr. G. T. Kheirallah, and she also drew on the training 
she had received as a child in Grand Rapids. 

Dr. Kheirallah's book was not planned as a text, however. One 
of the earliest such texts, judging by the length of time reporting cities 
have conducted these programs, is one written by Kamil Y. Avdich, 
a Yugoslavian imam who was serving the Toledo mosque at the time 
the book was published in mimeographed form in 1959. His book, 
The Outline of Islam, was designed as a textbook for use at the primary 
level in Muslim religious schools in North America. A comprehensive 
work, it is addressed to the teacher, having hints for presentation of 
material and containing two tests to be administered to the children 
after completion of seventeen lessons. 

Teachers today have been using various methods and materials, 
since, as all survey replies stated, the program has not been standard- 
ized. The Cedar Rapids respondent considers his mosque's children's 
school to be continually developing. To his reply, Dr. A.H. Hashim of 
the Washington mosque added that he was working with the Islamic 
Center mosque authority on & plan of standardization, however. He 
has also written a set of six books in story form, now available for use 
in religious instruetion of Muslim children. Affiliates at both Gary 
and Madison report that the student association is trying to standard- 
ize the procedure and. material for such teaching. 

À news item in the September 1970 issue of “The Muslim Star” 
announced the availability of a five-part curriculum which has “ap- 
proval for utilization in the United States and Canadian Sunday 
Schools.” Dr. Muhammad Abdul Rauf, director of The Islamic Center, 
in Washington, is the author of the books used in the course. These are 
Biography of the Prophet, Muslim Creed, Islamic Mode of Worship, 
Moral Istamtc Guidance, and Interpretations of Selections from Holy 
Quran. A note of interest is that these books are described as being 
"generously illustrated," which perhaps shows the influence of Ameri- 
can educational methods. 

To compare the thinking of Muslim foreign students with that of 
American-born Muslims who feel that a formal religious training would 
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bave been beneficial, the writer contacted the foreign students at the 
University of Arizona. When asked whether they understood certain 
aspects of Islam, such as those taught in a course in Islamic thought, 
the students admitted that they did not know many of the details. 
One even expressed disbelief at some of the secte. T'his seems to 
indicate that even those Muslims born in the Middle East might 
benefit by & more thorough formal training program for children, 
but the findings parallel those obtained when an equal number of 
American-born Christian students at the University were asked similar 
questions pertaining to their faith. 


ÁUXILIARIES 


Five cities reported having women's auxiliaries with membership 
ranging as high as 600 in New York City and as low as twenty in 
Madison and Cedar Rapids. Auxiliary members are not always the 
Sunday School teachers, but they all assist in raising funds for construc- 
tion or mosque equipment. 

Abdo A. Elkholy had used the hypothesis that women are often 
considered more religious than men, applying it to American Muslim 
women. He found, in his study of the Detroit and Toledo Muslim 
communities, however, that “no significant difference could be ob- 
served between the sexes on the overall scale of religiosity.”28 Yet all 
survey questionnaires were executed by men except the one from 
Phoenix. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 


Every responding city included in its religious observances the 
‘Id al-Fitr and the ‘Id al-Adha. Other events for which special services 
are held include the birthday of the Prophet, the Lora" and the Mi‘ray, 
the Battle of Badr, and the Muslim New Year. The student group at 
Madison also commemorates the Night of Power and the Recovery 
of Jerusalem. Americans are invited to these various religious events. 

An increase in religious observances during the past ten years has 
been noted by all cities except Phoenix and Huntsville, with the 
latter being the only community which had not experienced such a 
trend during the past twenty-five years. The respondent said that he 
was not able to give those statistics since he had not been in the city 
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for that period. Other answers indicate that he has organized the 
Muslims in Huntsville into a “congregation.” This, itself, would seem 
to be evidence of such a trend. 


MARRIAGE TRENDS 


Answers from all cities, except Grand Rapids, revealed that there 
is a tendency to marry within the faith. The reason given for the lack 
of such a trend in Grand Rapids was that the young male and female 
Muslims are not in the same age group. All cities and student affiliates 
agreed that there is an increased effort on the part of the young people 
to marry Muslims. Some—from “half” to '"most"—are married in 
both a religious and a civil ceremony, but only a few young couples 
in New York City use both. 

The Phoenix area reporter said that the tendency is due to the 
fact that men are able to travel more and can find Muslim women 
and that there are now more Muslim girls on the university campuses. 
In spite of this trend, the Los Ángeles respondent says that there are 
still many who do not marry within their faith because there are 80 
few Muslims compared to the number of members of other faiths. 
The New York survey executer said that young Muslims stil have 
difficulty in finding suitable partners. The Washington respondent 
believes that the Islamic Center and the Islamic Society are playing 
& role in increasing the opportunities for young people to marry 
within the faith. 

À Toledo matron interviewed credits the national conventions of 
the Federation of Islamic Associations and the Islamic Youth Asso- 
clation with increasing intra-faith marriages because boys and girls of 
the same age group meet at the gatherings. She described the practice 
during her girlhood by which parents took their sons to nearby cities 
where their Muslim friends had daughters of marriageable age. She 
recalled the resentment of the girls of this obvious effort in matoh- 
making. She believes that the national conventions create a more 
normal American situation where boy-meets-girl. 


RECONCILIATION WITH THE ENVIRONMENT 


A Muslim who truly believes can reconcile his faith with life in a 
predominantly Christian country. This is the consensus of the eleven 
persons who answered this section of the questionnaire. Statements 
by two of the students give a good summary. The Kingston respondent 
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said that Muslims in such countries “must consciously try to maintain 
their faith," and that they can do so with “hardly any pressure from 
the society." The student at Madison pointed out that "establishment 
of the Muslim Student Association in 1963 has been an extremely 
important step towards not only stopping the disintegration of Muslims 
in this country but also towards rejuvenating Islam in the hearts 
and minds of Muslims and conveying the message of Islam to non- 
members." 

Dr. Ismael al-Faruqi told the 1969 annual convention of the FTA 
that “failures in Islam today are due to the failure to put original 
Islam into practice.’’?® 

Performance of the required five daily prayers is up to the individual, 
respondents agree. Some reported adaptations, though, such as 
Sundays and holidays or combining prayers. All cities have some 
Muslims among them who regularly meet this obligation, with both 
men and women represented in each figure given. One reporter stated, 
“Most don't pray because of laziness." The Friday noon prayer is not 
observed in four of the cities, but two adaptations were noted. Los 
Angeles holds this community prayer on Friday night while Paterson 
Muslims do so on Sunday. These examples demonstrate what those 
responding meant by terms such as, at the “convenience of the people." 
Transportation and location of employment in those two areas—and 
others similar to them—would make attendance at a noon prayer 
impossible. 

Fasting during Ramadan is perhaps most universally followed by 
Muslims in. America. Surveys from all cities had affirmative answers 
with such comments as, “It is easy fasting in the U.8.A.," “It does 
not interfere at all with life in the United States,” and “Those who 
believe fast." 

Alms are apparently left entirely to the individual. Of those replying, 
two persons did not check an answer or fill the space allowed for com- 
ment on zakat. One said he was not sure. Only two said that stress 
is made on giving to Muslim causes only. 

Members of the student affiliate in Canada had made the bon 
before they came to America. The affiliates at Gary and Madison 
reported no members had fulfilled this requirement. Every other city 
had persons, usually both men and women, who had been to Mecca. 
Two cities, Grand Rapids and Huntsville, had one person who had 
made the trip before coming to the United States. 

One can conclude (hat: the Five Pillars of Islam can be observed 
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easily in North America if the believer sincerely wants to do so and 
that the religion which has its origin in seventh-century Arabia seems 
flexible enough to be adapted to 20th-century city hfe here. 


ASSIMILATION 


The third-generation Muslims of Arab descent, perhaps knowing 
no Arabic at all, may not be as completely assimilated as they seem. 
A personal interview was conducted with three women, ages 19 to 29, 
of that generation. 

One of the most unexpected replies came to the question, “Do 
you consider yourself a Muslim?” They agreed that they found it 
difficult to distinguish between religion and national origin. They 
added that, when they are among the Arab Muslims, they feel like 
Christians. When they are with American Christians, they feel more 
like Arabs—and, perhaps, even Muslims. The oldest said that, if she 
claims a religion, it is Islam. The youngest said she “usually” considers 
herself a Muslim. The other said she considers herself one “once in a 
while." When asked whether they observe the Five Pillars, the oldest 
one said she still gives zakat. The other two replied in the negative. 

All three answered very firmly in the affirmative when asked if 
they ever had the feeling of being & minority element. Their replies 
to whether they had experienced this as children or as adults were 
that it had definitely occurred at both ages. 

One item of information, volunteered by the oldest, probably reveals 
& problem faced by others of the second and third generations. She 
has both an Arabic and an American name, as do the other two, 
but she said that she has never felt that the American name was 
really hers. There is no similarity in her two names, as there often 
is with Muslim names and their American counterparts, such as Abe 
for Ibrahim. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The two national organizations reported have been mentioned 
earlier: the Federation of Islamic Associations in the United States 
and Canada (FIA), which has the Islamic Youth Association as an 
affiliate, and the Muslim Students Association of the United States 
and Canada (MSA). Between fifteen and twenty mosques and centers 
are members of the federation.30 
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Abdallah Igram of Cedar Rapids, who served as an officer with 
United States forces in World. War II, is the acknowledged founder of 
the FIA. However, the war in Palestine is cited as the impetus for 
formal organization in 1952.3! Igram, who hoped that the FTA would 
gain recognition for the American Muslim, had been distressed at 
being classified "X," the residual religious category, according to 
The Federation of Islamic Assoctatsons in the Untted States and Canada, 
a brochure published in Washington, no date given. The writer sent 
a query to the Department of Defense on November 9, 1970, asking 
for details of this category and whether it is still used. She did not 
receive a reply. 

Today, the Federation has among its projects and achievements an 
information service, a national newspaper, a preliminary census of 
Muslims in North America, a 137-acre youth camp in Ohio, national 
headquarters, and annual conventions.?? 

The MSA is comprised of Muslim students from foreign countries 
who are studying on campuses of approximately 130 colleges in the 
United States and Canada. Its headquarters reported that, of the 
almost 10,000 members, about 7,000 are male. Founded in 1963, 
the MSA is administered by representatives of campus affiliates. 
Al-Amin mosque in Gary, which was recently transferred to the 
MSA, serves as an Islamic Center and national headquarters.?? Head- 
quarters functions include sale of cards for religious feasts, providing 
free religious literature, operating an Islamic library for local and 
national use, holding weekly religious school for adults and children, 
and holding prayers regularly and on holidays. Leadership training 
and orientation programs are also scheduled at the center.?4 

National figures show that approximately one per cent of all the 
students will remain in North America after obtaining degrees. Of 
those who return to their home lands, approximately another one 
per cent will come back to America. Almost one-half of the male 
students who marry American girls will remain here. 


31 Elkholy, Arab Moslems, p. 47. 

323 Islam (Federation of Islamic Associations in the United States and Canada. 
No date given, but one reference cited in it has 1968 as its date.) 

88 Al- Fajr, I, 2 (1970), 9. 

34 Ibid. 10. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Responses to the survey show that various publications pertaining 
to Islam, in addition to those discussed in the section on religious 
education for children, may be obtained from the following sources: 
The Islamic Center, 2551 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008; Islamic Service Organization, 99 Woodview Drive, Old 
Bridge, New Jersey 08857; Islamic Science Organization, 3603 Cedar- 
vile Ave., Huntsville, Alabama; Muslim Students Association Head- 
quarters, Al-Amin Mosque, 3702 West llth Ave., Gary, Indiana 
46404. 

Dr. Jamil Daib, the Jordanian Consul in Scottsdale, Arizona, also 
has a selection of free publications, as does the MSA. His address is 
8317 Mackenzie Drive, East, Scottsdale, Arizona 85251. 


BnAck Musis 


One. question on the survey asked whether the Black Muslims pre- 
sented any problems in the community. All answers were in the negative. 
Some respondents also specified that there were no representatives 
of the group in their city. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the Arab Muslims in the United States and Canada do not 
fall neatly into the sociologist’s definition of a minority group, they 
definitely are such a group, at least in point of number. They have 
almost twenty mosques, but the number of centers, halls, and other 
places of worship, such as private homes and rooms in Student Union 
buildings, is unknown. This figure gives & good picture of the lack 
of need of & building in which to worship God in Islam. À contrast 
can be illustrated by the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of America which had a population of 775,000 in 1957 and reported 
having 352 churches.?s 

The true Muslim remains a Muslim be he a minority alone or as 
part of a Muslim community. This is also probably why the Muslims 
of Arab descent have been, until the recent rise of Arab nationalism, 
assimilated as Arabs—but not as Muslims—in North America. 


35 U.S. Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1966, eighty-third 
edition (Washington, D.O., 1968), p. 47. 
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All reporting cities, except Huntsville and Phoenix, have either a 
cemetery or & section of a municipal cemetery available for Muslim 
burials, 

So far as the writer could determine, the mass media reported no 
incidents in which Arab-Muslim groups attracted attention to this 
minority status by rebellion, spiritual unrest, or demonstrations. This 
may be due to that very lack of "church bureaucracy” or hierarchy. 
Dr. al-Faruqi, who is professor of religious studies at Temple Uni- 
versity, described youthful spiritual unrest in the Western world as 
a rebellion against such dogmatism which is alien to Islam.** 

The second generation, with its American education and degrees 
and ideas, reached maturity before any national Islamic movements 
took place here. The reason undoubtedly is because that very generation 
grew up here, belongs here, and knows that it can worship as it pleases. 
Yet, suddenly, it became aware that the third generation, its progeny, 
was apparently being assimilated by American Christians. A need 
for mosques and religious training and publications was recognized. 
Nationalism, generated by a tragedy in the Middle Hast, moved 
American Muslims to organize, to evidence pride in their heritage, 
and to preserve their religion for their children and their children for 
their religion. 

The movement has spread beyond the confines of a religious move- 
ment. The nationality aspect is stressed in the Association of Arab- 
American University Graduates which held its fifth annual convention 
in November, 1972, in Berkeley, California. However, this will also 
strengthen contacts made at religious gatherings. 

In youth activities, religion was the highlight of one event. A 13- 
year-old Ramsey, New Jersey, boy received the “In the Name of 
God Award" for the Islamic faith on June 16, 1970, in an Eagle Scout 
ceremony there. It was “the first such award ever presented to a 
Muslim Scout in the eastern part of the United States."*" The time 
required to earn this award varies with each church. Though not 
rare, it is an uncommon award with less than 25 per cent of the Boy 
Scouts in Protestant churches earning 1t.58 

The young student from Madison wrote on his questionnaire that 
he had observed many “kinds of discriminations against Muslims" 
and suggested two lines of action. 


35 Al- Fajr, I, 1 (1969), 6. 

37 “The Muslim Star” (Official organ of FIA), XI, 61 (1970), 5. 

38 Carl Jenkins, Director of Program, Catalina Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
Tucson, Arizona, in a telephone call on December 11, 1970. 
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(1) Help Muslims practice Islam as it was revealed to Prophet 
Muhammad (P.b.u.h.) and is contained in his tradition. 
(2) Work to eliminate prejudices, misrepresentations and mis- 
understanding among non-Muslims. 
Results of the survey would indicate that American-born Muslims 
have noticed the need and are working to meet it. 


University of Arizona Emrzy KALLED LOVELL 
Tucson, AZ. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesus and God in the Christian Scriptures. By David Brown, 1967. x plus 84 pp. 
The Christian Scriptures. By David Brown, 1968. xii plus 07 pp. 

The Cross of the Messiah. By David Brown, 1969. xii plus 80 pp. 

The Divine Trinity. By David Brown, 1969. x plus 83 pp. 

The Church and the Churches. By Gordon Huelin, 1970. viii plus 87 pp. 


Series, Christianity and Islam," Nos. 1-5. London: Sheldon Press. 


The unpretentious size, appearance and content of these paperback 
volumes should not deceive the prospective reader. Bomething rare 
enough to be almost unprecedented is presented here. It is not apolo- 
Oe literature in the conventional style, that is, with strong 'plugs' 

or Christianity and scarcely veiled disparagements of Islam. Apolo- 
getics it is, but in the highest sense of that venerable, though nowadays 
belittled, term. 

Authors Brown and Huelin set forth the fundamentals of Christian 
belief and history in an irenic tone, addressing themselves specifically 
to Muslim readers. Their aim is “to explain rather than to assert" 
(Jesus and God ..., p. vii). 

The first volume, Jesus and God in the Christian Sortptures, contains 
the other four in germ. It shows how the Scriptures are the basic 
source of Christian belief about the Christ, and draws from these the 
elements of His role as King and as the suffering servant of God. 
It explains various aspects of the meaning of Christ’s suffering and 
emphasizes how believers become progressively aware of the nature 
of the Christ, in response to the historical activity of the divine Spirit. 

The Christian Scriptures contains a survey of the books of the Bible, 
a description of their authors, a statement of the Christian belief about 
inspiration and an invitation to read portions of the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

In The Cross of the Messiah another theme from the first volume 
is taken up in detail. The Gospel records and the Biblical theology 
of the Crucifixion provide source material for this discussion. Some 
space is given to the Islamic denial of the crucifixion, but with the 
intent of understanding the meaning of this denial, rather than of 
refuting it. The ener. Zei chapter on “The Sovereignty of Love" is 
impressive. 

The Divine Trinity provides a third opportunity, after the first 
and third volumes, to go over the events of Christ's life and 
for here, too, the perspective is chiefly that of Biblical theology. 
In the last section, “The Christian Synthesis," author Brown goes 
into the question of creeds and their intent, and of the ongoing process 
of theology-making in the Christian world. 

The last book of this series, The Church and the Churches, was perhaps 
the most difficult to write, because of the great scope of the material 
to be covered and the author's desire to interest the average Muslim 
reader. Ín general, an adequate survey is given, extending all the 
way to the modern eoumenical movement. 


15b 
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It is hard to see how any clarity &t all could have been achieved 
in such a short book without following the conventional sequence of 
historical events, but it might have been helpful to have dwelt more 
on categories which are familiar to Muslims, ie., "tradition" and 
"church law." At the top of page 37 the printers omitted some of the 
text. The section on "The Christian Initiative in Social Reforms" 
concentrates too much on the Enghsh- speaking | world. 

This series—“‘Christianity and Islam’’—constitutes a commendable 
step toward a new phase of the age-long encounter between the two 
religious communities. If anyone objects that these books, even with 
their respectful tone and candor, are still too close to the old stance of 
“Christian missionary preaching to Muslims,” then let him ponder 
the spiritual requirements of a possible future book, written for both 
Christian and Muslim readers, that is, an apologetic addressed to 
mankind in interreligious encounter. 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGRT 


Syrian Christians in Muslim Society : An Interpretation, By Robert M. Haddad. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1970. 118 pp. $ 6.00. 


The author is Associate Professor of History and Religion at Smith 
College, and the book is one of & series of Princeton Studies on the 
Near East. Its publication is supported by Smith College, by the 
Department of Near Eastern Studies of Princeton University and 
by the Louis A. Robb Fund of the press of that university. It is an 
interesting piece of research into the history of the Christians of greater 
Syria after the rise of Islam. It is not concerned with the Christians 
who spoke Syriac or used Syriac liturgically in Anatolia, Mesopotamia 
and Persia and in the countries east of Persia. The main subject of 
the interpretation is the part played by Christians in bringing ideas 
which originated in Europe to the attention of the Muslim world. 
It was from their Christian subjects that the Arabs first learned Greek 
science and philosophy and became aware of Greek art. This helped 
to create Islamic civilization. 

“This first age of transmission closed when ... its appointed task 
was done. There emerged then those definitions by which the dominant 
community would abide and, abiding, push further towards the margin 
all those who refused full accept them" (p. 4). Thus the Christians 
were what the author calls * "marginal," even where still a numerical 
majority. They were in the Islamic world without belonging to it. 
But there was a second age of transmission, beginning in the 19th 
century, when the Christians of the Arab world brought to their Muslim 
compatriots the message of European nationalism. It was in the inter- 
ests of the Arab Christians to promote ''essentially secular nationalisms 
which would be blind to confessional distinctions" (p. b). This has been 
successful, up to a certain point, in Lebanon and Jordan and in the 
Syrian Republic. It has been successful within the Palestinian Arab 
ranks. Egypt is not discussed; nor is Iraq. At the end of the book 
the author remarks that ''the Christian's integration into Islamic 
society has been far more thorough than that of the Jews into Christian 
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society.” But he finally reflects that “the old burdens of history are 
more easily denied than effectively discarded" (pp. 97-98). Men with 
a Christian family background, even if they are agnostics or humanists, 
can still be regarded as men of a minority by the Muslim or by the 
agnostic with a Muslim family background. The old order is still 
stro 

Beer does not allow a full account of the book, which has some 
interesting things to say about the influence of various forms of 
Western Christianity over Syrian Christians in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Í give this as an example: “Then too the France ... of Louis 
AIV ... enjoyed an influence which, while not to be confused with 
power, was in excess of anything the English or other Europeans 
could claim. The English, moreover, were little concerned with winning 
over the Syrian Christians to the Reformed Faith and only fitfully 
and half-heartedly pre-occupied with confirming them in their ancestral 
denominations. By contrast the French left the Syrian Christians 
with little doubt that to enter and endure in the factory's service 
was virtually the function of receptivity to the papal message" (p. 39). 
Thus we are shown how little influence the Reformed Christian world 
had until the 19th century. When that influence came, it was mainly 
concentrated in the middle classes and the intellectuals, educated by 
the British and American missionaries, many of whom remained 
members of the Orthodox Church in the Patriarchates of Antioch 
and Jerusalem. 


St. George's Close EDWARD Every 
Jerusalem 


À Modern History of Syria including Lebanon and Palestine. By A. L. Tiwabi. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1969. 421 pp. Notes. Bibliography. Index. $ 10.95. 


This book is both a history of geographical Syria (including Lebanon, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan) from the closing decades of the 18th 
century to 1921 and a history of the Republic of Syria to the summer 
of 1967. From the Napoleonic invasion to the end of the First World 
War the whole country was under Ottoman Turkish rule. This period 
is covered in the first part of the book which is largely based on original 
sources. The other half deals first, on the basis of the British archives, 
with the McMahon Pledge, war-time agreements and disagreements 
&nd the division of the country between Britain &nd France. One 
chapter is devoted to the period of the French mandate and See 
to the period of complete independence, roughly twenty-five 
each. The author does not feel that contemporary history sho ai be 
given more space or prominence than earlier history ; hence, the division 
of space in the book is that any chapter covers roughly the same number 
of years as any other chapter. 

What distinguishes the book, in my view, is that, unlike other books 
on Syria which concentrate on political history, it includes in every 
chapter sections on the social, economic and cultural life of the people, 
related to the polities of their rulers. 

The author endeavoured to be erudite, original and detached. He 
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trade. Robert Mantran attributes its downfall during the 16th and 
17th centuries to Ottoman failure to maximize economic opportunities 
offered by their military conquests. Askin Das Gupta and Ann K. 8. 
Lambton draw somewhat parallel conclusions from their studies on 
India and Persis, respectively ; that is, Islamio trade with both coun- 
tries deolined as their internal and political structures deteriorated. 
In each instance the British moved to fill the void and satisfy various 
needs of their empire. Lambton discounts economic reasons for the 
British presence in Persia. According to Charles Issawi, Islam brought 
about its own economic downfall because it discouraged speculation, 
prohibited interest, rejected scientific rationalism, looked with disdain 
at Western culture, failed to develop a secular political tradition, and 
kept the bourgeoisie subservient to the state. 

It is a temptation to embrace each of these hypotheses on the basis 
of its obvious wisdom, but certain qualifications must be noted and 
questions raised. Granting correctness in Mantran's thesis, does it neces- 
sarily follow that, had the Ottomans taken advantage of the economic 
opportunities which their conquests presented, their economic decline 
would have been averted ? Can one dismiss the incredible industrializa- 
tion process in Europe which, no matter what is said, cannot be 
divorced from the abundant natural resources and favorable environ- 
mental and climatic conditions of Europe ? 

À ruthlessly aggressive English trade emerged, Das Gupta acknowl- 
edges, which ZE "only those Indian merchants who did not 
challenge their domination" io 202) ... "Trade became a monopoly. 
And the class which was wiped out was the Muslim shipowners ..." 
Why? Isn't it true that the British maritime fleet was backed up 
by the powerful British navy for which Muslims were no match? 
And isn't it true that, among other things, wood and steel—both 
rareties in the Middle East—were the backbone of that maritime 
power ? 

Miss Lambton's treatise on Anglo-Persian relations is brilliant. Her 
sources are British and diplomatic, and her observations, naturally 
and admittedly, emphasize political rather than economic concerns. 
Nevertheless, she has keenly analyzed the economic reports available 
to her. For example, she speaks of Persian trade balance, which she 
terms favorable to the Empire next to India. The excess in the value 
of Persian exports, she observes, was “returned in ducats, dollars, 
German crowns and silver roubles, and was transported to Indie” 
(p. 235). She also points out that the constent drain of species to 
India from Persia was upsetting to Persian rulers who countered by 
imposing stiff restriotions against gold and silver exports to Turkey 
and India (p. 236). It is clear that Great Britain reaped the major bene- 
fit of the gold and silver drain from Persia through India, but Persia's 
economic wealth was also a British concern. 

Issawi’s thesis places the economic question in a cultural and 
religious context, a point not fully developed by him, nor perhaps 
even intended. One does not have to strain to see in his economic 
analysis an argument which refutes his own thesis. Indeed, he very 
skillfully underlines the natural economic fortunes of the West and 
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for historical identity. Basically, the argument is that colonialist 
historians—even those who are sympathetic to dominated peoples— 
deny the colonized peoples the existence of a past they might be proud 
of. With independence, new nations need pride in their own history in 
order to face the future confidently. Hence, national historians will 
search for this authentic, proud, and non-Western heritage. Some- 
times, Gordon argues, they oreate counter-myths to battle the estab- 
lished colonialist myths. As a critical historian, a sympathetic yet 
liberal consensus historian, Gordon condemns the myth-making as 
counter-productive. While he is correct on professional grounds, his 
sympathy for new nations could well have been somewhat stronger 
since mythmaking is a necessary but temporary political expedient. 
This will certainly be the reaction of persons with strong emotional 
commitments toward recent political trends in developing nations. 

Gordon defends his line of argument effectively and quite simply 
by reproducing Charles-André Julien’s defense of his own work from 
the attacks of North African historians who would “decolonize”’ all 
previous scholarly work, including Julien’s. These two historians 
claim that myth-making is a disservice to younger generations who 
will become disillusioned when objective historical narratives dis- 
prove the recent “creations.” On academic grounds, little fault can 
be found with this line of reasoning although, once again, political 
and psychological needs may dictate different attitudes, at least for 
some years to come. 

On another level, Gordon’s new study is just as fascinating as the 
basic argumentation. His examples are drawn primarily from North 
Africa and the Middle Hast, although he does use other non-Western 
cases and even refers to American black nationalists and their self- 
images. The information, then, is another valuable aspect of this study. 
Gordon is not satisfied to describe objective situations in one or two 
areas, but insists on at least suggesting the universality of the problems 
with which he deals in Self-Determination and History in the Third 
World. He is quite right, of course, and specialists in historiography 
and European and American history will profit from reading this 
excellent volume as much as non-Western scholars and readers. In 
a sense, Gordon’s recent book is the academic version of attitudes 
clearly expressed by Fanon and Memmi, two authors who, while writing 
about specific North African or African topics, have already reached 
intellectual positions that have universal applications. Fimally, struc- 
tural aspects of the study—the division of non-Western scholars into 
three categories, namely, Futurists, Apologists and Reconstructional- 
ists, for example—help the author present his difficult topics effectively. 
Gordon presents the reconstructionalists as models for future historians 
of the Third World because they do not create myths or attack admired 
earlier historians such as Julien, and because they come closest to 
meeting the professional standards which he imposes on himself. 
Self-Determination and History is an excellent book that deserves a 
wide audience because the questions it considers are universal. 


University of Georgia ALF ANDREW Heccoy 
Athens, Ga. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


In Memoriam 
WinLiIAM THomson, 1889-1972 


| William Thomson was born and grew up in Scotland where he | 
| received his M.A. at the University of Glasgow in 1907 with Honors | 
| in English Literature. He came to the United States in 1908 to | 
i study Semitic languages (Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac) under Duncan | 
| Black Macdonald in Hartford and received his B.D. in 1911. He | 
| returned to Europe to continue his studies in Strasbourg for the | 
| next three years. In 1924 he became Instructor in Arabic at Harvard f 
| University where he was promoted to the rank of Associate Professor | 
| in 1929, followed by the appointment as the James Richard Jewett | 
Professor of Arabic in 1939. He held this position until bis retirement | 
jin 1950. His best-known publication is the translation, with notes, | 
| of the Arabic text of The Commentary of Pappus on Book X of } 
| Kuchd’s Elements. He was on the Editorial Board of The Muslim | 
! World from 1948 onward. 
| Along with his many friends and students, we express our grati- j 
| tude for his significant contribution to the field of Arabic and Islamic 
| Studies and his concern for our quarterly. 





The Mevlevis at Harvard. After a false bomb alert by an anonymous 
phone call that delayed its opening by one hour, the premiere perform- 
ance in America of the Whirling Dervishes of Turkey started at 
9:30 p.m. on Thursday, October 19, 1972, at the Sanders Theater in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, sponsored by the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies of Harvard University. 

Before the Mevlevi ceremony began, selected instrumental dervish 
compositions were played by the chamber ensemble and included 
Solo improvisations on the kemenche (fiddle) by Cüneyd Orhon and 
on the kanun (zither) by Cüneyd Kosal, both of Radio Istanbul. 
Besides the musicians directed by Ulvi Erguner, there were seven 
dervishes led by dance-master Ahmet Bican Kasapoğlu and their 
Sheikh, Selman Tüzün, both of whom were Mevlevis before the ban 
on the order in 1925. The performers were of various ages but mostly 
young, the youngest being in his late teens. 

After the introductory Naat song, inspiring a meditative mood, 
the dervishes shed their black cloaks symbolizing the tombs of this 
world and moved in a processional order in which the Sheikh, at 
one point, came face to face with the youngest dervish and exchanged 
humble salutations with him. The whirling dance followed in four parte 
as the dervishes in their white flowing robes progressed spiritually 
upwards with outstretched arms, the right hand turned towards the 
sky to receive the grace, the left one turned towards the earth to 
transmit the grace enhanced by love as it traversed their hearts. 
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II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'ün. Hadith. 
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See also no. 2386. 
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III, 3 (1972), 65-76. 
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Seo also no. 2371. 


2840 THE ADMINISTRATION oF Musium Law iN BovuTH-EAsT Asta. Ahmad 
Ibrahim. ZO. XLVI, 3 (1972), 245-268. 


VIL Arabic and other relevant languages. laterature, culture, art. 
Education. Unwersittes. 

2347 DARYA-I-ÀASMAR. Tara Chand and 8. A. H. Abidi. I.C., XLVI, 3 
(1972), 285-244. 

2348 Tas HawASA op ABU Tammam (II). F. Klein-Franke. J.4.L., III 
(1972), 142-178. (See also no. 2058.) 

2349 THE INFLUENOm or DIQGLOSSIA ON THE NOVELS OF YUUSIF AL-SIBAA‘I. 
Z. N. Abdel-Malek. J.A.£., III (1972), 132-141. 

2350 “Tas Journey.” Yusuf Idris. Trans. by R. Allen. J.4.L., III (1972), 
127-131. 
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MopERN Agang POETRY. J.A.L., III (1972): trans. Abdel Salama, 
118-122; Zvi Gabay, 123-125; Fouad Megally, 125-126. 

A MODERN Syrian SuogT Story: Wasa AL-QaMAR. H. al-Khateeb. 
J.A. L., IIT (1972), 96-105. 

NAQQASH AND THE RISE or THE NATIVE ARAB THEATRE IN SYRIA. 
M. Moosa. J.A.L., ILI (1972), 106-117. 

Nasis AND MaNsÓNGUR. J. M. Johnstone. J.A.L., IIT (1972), 90-95. 
AN ÖLD PERSIAN TREATISE OF THE BAHMANI Pertop. Nazir Ahmad. 
I.C., XLVI, 3 (1972), 209-226. 

ORAL COMPOSITION IN PnRE-IsLAMIO Porrry. J.T. Monroe. J.4.L., III 
(1972), 1-53. 

SHELLEY AND THE ARABS: AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 
M. Abdel-Hai. J.4.L., III (1972), 72-89. 


VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (in- 
cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 
Ses also nos. 2338, 2340, 2344, 2840, 2372, 2874. 
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Cottarm, Richard Stevens, Peter Mansfield. HI XX, 8 (1972), 441- 
446. 
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V.I., X X, 4 (1972), 215-226. 
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NINGS OF BUREAUCRATIO REFORM UNDER BELIM III AND MARMÜD II. 
Carter V. Findley. IJ Af SS. ILI, 4 (1972), 388-416. 
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A Foornotz ro Hisrory. Ivar Spector. J.J.M.E.S., III, 4 (1972), 
491-493. 

Diz GESCHICHTE DES FRÜHEN ISLAM IN EINER SOHRIFT DES GEORGIOS 
GxMiSTOS Prerano. F. Klein-Franke. B.Z., LXV, 1 (1972), 1-8. 

ISLAM iN ETHIOPIA. Gunnar Hasselblatt. Basheer, I, 3 (1972), 17-25. 
Mai [pris or BogNU AND THE ÜTTOMAN Turks, 1576-78. B. G. Martin. 
ZA AM ES, III, 4 (1972), 470-480. 

MODERNITY: Towarps CONSTRUCTING A Mopez. Elie Salem. HI X X, 
8 (1972), 411-429. 

Tas MURDER or THE Cap 'UTHMÀN. Martin Hinds. JA ES, 
III, 4 (1972), 450-469. 

PERSPECTIVES NOUVELLES DE L'ORIENT ARABE (I) Pierre Rondot. 
Études (October, 1972), pp. 389-407. 

RELIGIOUS AND Economic FACTORS IN 19TH CENTURY Inpra: A CASE 
STUDY op THE [npraAN "Mummy." Salahuddin Malik. T.C., XLVI, 
3 (1972), 187-207. 

RENEGADES, ADVENTURERS, AND SHARP BUSINESSMEN: Tuge Tarer- 
TEENTH-ÜENTURY SPANIARD IN THE CAUSE oF Istam, Robert Ignatius 
Burns. C.H.R., LVIII, 3 (1972), 341-366. 

Tue ROLE or ANSARI IN MoszrM Pozrrics. Mushirul Hasan. I.M.A., 
III, 3 (1972), 37-53. 
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IX. Islam and other religions, civilizatons, philosophies and ideologies. 
See also no. 2347. . 

2372 Musiim-JzwisH RELATIONS IN A Moroocan Crry. Lawrence Rosen. 
I.J.M.E.S., TI, 4 (1972), 453-449. 

2373 Some PROBLEMS or Intrer-Revtiaious UNDERSTANDING. B. Alam 
Khundmiri. 7. M.A., HI, 3 (1972), 1-11. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church 
in Muslim environments. 
2374 Tue Horny Gnuosr FATHERS IN Eastern Nigeria, 1885-1920: OBSER- 


VATIONS ON Missionary STRATEGY. Felix K. Hkechi. Afr.S.R., XV, 
2 (1972). 217-239. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The first two contributions to this issue come from the campus 

of The Hartford Seminary Foundation. The first installment of 
Dr. Willem A. Bijlefeld's bibliographical essay on introductions to 
Islam deals with some of the monographs published between 1967 
to 1972. The second part, to be published in the October issue, will 
discuss the treatment of Islam in a number of 'surveys' of world reli- 
gions. 
Mr. Duncan Brockway, librarian of the Case Memorial Library 
of The Hartford Seminary Foundation, continues his bibliographic 
information on the Macdonald Collection of Arabian Nights. The 
first part was published in M.W., LXI (1971), 256-266. A third in- 
stallment will cover the imitations of the Arabian Nights in the same 
collection at Case Memorial Library, and will contain some addenda 
to the first two parts. 

We welcome two new contributors to our journal, Assistant 
Professor Deena R. Sadat (Department of History, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Jersey) and Associate Professor James P. Jankowski 
(Department of History, University of Colorado). 

Dr. Sadat deals with the de facto reorientation of the political and 
social infra-structure of the provincial “Ruling Institution" —viz., 
the Janissary-Bektashi connection. 

Dr. Jankowski discusses the role of the Palestinian Arab in the 
revolt of 1936-1939, drawing our attention once again to the fact 
that “while states have played the leading role in the drama of Pales- 
tine, they have not been the only actors in it." 
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INTRODUCING ISLAM: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


Part I 


The first installment of this essay deals with similarities and differ- 
ences between seven ‘introductions to Islam’ which appeared—either 
for the first time or in new editions—during the past six years (1967- 
1972) and of which review copies were submitted to this quarterly: 
John B. Christopher's The Islamic Tradition, : Kenneth Cragg's The 
House of Islam, * Caesar E. Farah’s Islam: Beliefs and Observances, 3 
Louis Gardet’s L'Islam, religion et communauté, * Philip K. Hitti's 
Islam, A Way of Lafe (already reviewed in M.W., LXI [1971], 303- 
304),5 F. A. Klein’s The Religion of Islam, $ and W. Montgomery 
Watts What Is Islam ?. * 

While it was tempting to add a few books which do not fall within 
the category defined above, * I decided to adhere to this self-imposed 


1 New York, Evanston, San Francisco, London: Harper and Row, 1972. 185 pp. 
$ 3.25. (In the series “Major Traditions of World Civilization,” ed. by Hayden V. White.) 
3 Belmont, California: Dickenson Publishing Company, Ino., 1989. 117 pp. $2.25. 

3 Woodbury, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1968. 306 pp. pa. $1.95; 
ol. $ 5.00. 

4 Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1967. 496 pp. (A paperback edition was published in the 
Coll. “Foi vivante," 1970.) Exoept for the last three chapters which are new in the 
French edition, the book appeared in Dutch as De Islam, Godsdiensten Gemsenschap. 
Roermond; Romen en Zonen, 1064. A German edition was published under the title 
Islam, Aus dem Franzdsischen übersetzt von Sigline Summerer. Köln: J. P. Bachem, 
1988. 

6 The edition reviewed by Caesar E. Farah for The Muslim World was Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1970. A year later the book was published in a Gateway 
Edition, Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1971. 

6 New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1971. 241 pp. $8.00. This edition is a reprint 
of the original publication, London: Kegan Paul, Trench Trübner and Co., 1906. The 
reprint does not indicate that it omits the « Preface» of the 1906 edition. 

7 New York, Washington: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968 (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1968, and Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1968). 256 pp. $6.50. (In the “Arab 
Background Series," ed. by Nicola A. Ziadeh.) 

8 I am thinking particularly of three such different texts as Faxlur Rahman’s Islam 
(New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968, published as 
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—although to some extent also ‘editorially’ inspired—limitation, 
largely because it obviates the suspicion that the titles were selected 
simply on the basis of my own prejudices. Even though the choice of 
publications referred to remains somewhat subjective, ? there is a clear 
contrast with the almost totally arbitrary selection of titles to be 
discussed in the second installment, which will contain some obser- 
vations on the treatment of Islam in a number of ‘surveys of (world) 
religions,’ including surveys written by a single author as well as 
‘edited’ volumes with more than one author. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO ISLAM 


Only fifteen years ago the decision which book to prescribe as an 
introduction to Islam was a relatively easy one for faculty members 
at ‘Western’ universities and theological seminaries, The two titles 
which were most frequently considered in the fifties and early sixties— 
and often the only ones—were Gibb’s Mohammedantsm 1 and Guil- 
laume’s Islam. u In 1958 Calverley published his brief and basic 
Islam: An Introduction. 33 The difficulty to obtain copies, its price, 
but perhaps most of all its almost deceptively unobtrusive character 
may have contributed to the fact that it is so widely ignored even by 


an Anchor Book, Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1968), Seyyed 
Hossein Naar’s Ideals and Realities of Islam (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966; 
paperback ed., Boston: Beacon Press, 1972), and Ahmad Shalabf'a Islam: Belief, Legisla- 
tion, Morals (Cairo: The Renaissance Bookshop, 1870; published in French as L'Islam. 
Fot-Législation-Morale. Traducteur: Ahmad Maukhtar. Reviseur: le Dr. Mohammad 
Nasr El-Dine. Cairo: Le Conseil Supérieur des Affaires Islamiques, R.A.U. [1969)). 
Mention should also be made of various anthologies of Muslim texta in translation which 
oan serve as introductions, particularly those edited by Arthur Jeffery (1958 and 1982). 
J. À. Williams (1961 and 1971), James Kritzeck (1904), and A. J. Arberry (1964). 

9 The ‘subjective’ element lies in this case in the decision whether or not to consider 
some books of which we received review copies as ‘introductions to Islam.’ Although 
both of those texte can serve as introductions to this religious and cultural tradition 
in & primarily historically oriented oourse, l excluded from this article publications by 
von Grunebaum and Gabrieli which will be reviewed separately: G. E. von Grunebaum, 
Classical Islam. À History 600 À. D.-1285 À. D. (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1970) and Francesco Gabrieli, Muhammad and the Conquests of Islam (transl. by Virginia 
Luling and Rosamund Linell, New York, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968). 

10 Hamilton A. R. Gibb's Mohammedanism waa first published in 1949; a second 
edition appeared in 1953 (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press), and 
an Oxford University Press paperback edition in 1962, reprinted with revisions in 1970, 
reprinted 1971. 

11 Alfred Guillaume’s Islam was published as a Penguin paperback in 1954, 2nd ed. 
1956, and appeared in The Belle Sauvage Library, London: Cassell, 1963. 

12 Cairo: The American University at Cairo, 1958. 
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those interested in basic introductions for "beginning students and 
newcomers to Muslim lands" (Introduction, p. vu). From the other 
introductions published in the period 1958-1966 (many as reprints 
&nd translations), I mention here as far as texts m English are con- 
cerned those of Dermenghem (1958), Kenneth W. Morgan, ed. (1958), 
Galwash (1958-1961), Maudoodi (1960), Gardet (1961), Zafrulla Khan 
(1962), Sourdel (1962, reprint 1964), Schuon (1963 [1972], ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ‘Azzam (1964), Tritton (5th impression 1966), and Bethmann 
(1966), 13 and in French, publications by Gardet (1958), Schuon (1961), 
Sourdel (1962, 1965), Moubarac (1962), Monteil (1963), Jomier (1964), 
and Rondot (1965). 14 

While the number of introductions to Islam increased considerably 
in the second half of the fifties and the first part of the sixties, it seems 


18 Emile Dermenghem. Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition. Transl. by Jean M. 

Watt. London: Longmans. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1058. 

Kenneth W. Morgan, ed. lslam-—T'he Straight Path. Islam tnterpreed by Muslims. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 

Ahmad À. Galwash. The Religion of Islam. A Standard Book. Vol. I, 5th ed. Cairo: Impr. 
Misr, 1958. Vol. LE, 2nd ed. Cairo: Dar-el-Kitab-el-‘Arabi Press, 1961. 

Syed Abul ‘Ala Maudoodi. Toward Understanding Islam. Transl. by Abdul Ghani. 
6th ed. Lahore: Tarjuman ul Quran, n.d. [1900]. 

Louis Gardet. Mohammedantem, Transl. by William Burridge. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1981. 

Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. Islam. lis Meaning for Modern Man. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1962. 

Dominique Sourdel. Islam. Transl. by Douglas Scott. New York: Walker and Company, 
1962, second printing 1964. 

Frithjof Schuon. Understanding Islam. Transl. by D. M. Matheson. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1963 (also published in Penguin Books, 1972). 

‘Abd al-Rabhmün Azr&m. The Eternal Message of Muhammad. Transl. by Caesar E. 
Farah. New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1964 (also published as a Mentor 
Book, New York, Toronto: The New American Library. London: The New English 
Library Ltd., 1965). 

A. B. Tritton. Islam. Beliefs and Practices. 5th impr. London: Hutchinson, 1966. 

Erich W. Bethmann. Steps Toward Understanding Islam. Washington, D. C.: American 
Friends of the Middle East, Ino., 1966. 

14 Louis Gardet. Connaître l'Islam. Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1058. 

Frithjof Schuon. Comprendre l'Islam. Paris: Gallimard, 1961. 

Dominique Sourdel. L'Islam (first edition, 1949). Sth ed., 1962; 6th ed. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de Franoe, 1065. 

Y. Moubarac. L'Islam. Tournai, Belgium: Casterman, 1902. (In the series “Eglise 
Vivante.") 

Vincent Monteil. L'Islam. Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1963. 

Jacques Jomier. Introduction à l'Islam actuel. Paria: Éditions du Cerf, 1964. (Although 
the emphasis is on contemporary Islam, this book deserves to be taken into serious 
consideration by anyone concerned with ‘introducing Islam’ or being introduced to it.) 

P. Rondot. L'Islam. Paris: Editions de l'Orante, 1965. 
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justified to say that, as far as the English-speaking parts of the world 
are concerned, the books by Gibb and Guillaume were not seriously 
challenged as the readily available and most widely recognized intro- 
ductory presentations. It is only in the past seven years when for 
almost any course or self-study purpose alternatives to Gibb and 
Guillaume have become available which deserve serious consideration. 
The present survey is limited, as stated above, to the seven volumes 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

As Hitti’s title indicates, he emphasizes the comprehensive, all- 
embracing character of Islam as Religion, State, and Culture, !5 and 
divides the material accordingly into three sections of approximately 
seventy, thirty and eighty pages. This lucid arrangement is one of the 
factors which make this book an acceptable addition to texts suitable 
for a first introductory course on Islam. But the book has, as the 
author writes in the Preface, “no claim to originality." It is, indeed, 
for the greater part entirely unoriginal, not only if compared with 
similar works by other scholars, but also in comparison with an earlier 
"short version" of the author's major historical studies, namely, The 
Arabs. À Short History (1948), although the text presently under 
discussion is on a somewhat less elementary level than the publication 
of 1943. 

Tt is clearly impossible, in this case as well as with regard to any of 
the other books to be discussed in this article, to enter into a more or 
less satisfactory discussion of the specific points on which further 
reflection, clarification, qualifications, and/or corrections seem desir- 
able. À simple listing of some of these issues is all that can be done. 
Not everyone is convinced of “the preponderant Jewish imprint on his 
[Muhammad's] religion" (p. 18), and, as far as comparative references 
to the Christian tradition are concerned, I find Hitti's remarks on at 
least three points unsatisfactory if not unacceptable: his reference 
to the prologue in the Gospel according to John—3in & brief discussion 
of the Qur'anic view of '1s&—as “being the Messiah and the ‘word of 
God’ (cf. John 1:1)” (p. 19); his statement that, to the extent that “he 
[Muhammad] was simply the vehicle for trangmitting God's word, ... 
he corresponds to the Virgin Mary" (p. 23); and his use of Guillaume's 
by now famous ‘Apostles’ Creed with deletions’ (pp. 39-40). Hitti's 


15 In the context of the third section—culture—Hitti seems to use the words ‘Arab’ 
and ‘Muslim’ almost as if they are interchangeable, and explains these terms in the 
following way: “What is ... called Arab culture or Moslem civilization [italios mine] 
was Arab in the sense of ita being expressed in the Arabic language, rather than being 
the product of Arabians, and it was Moslem in the sense of its having been developed 
during the Moslem era and to an extent under caliphal auspices" (p. 108). 
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reference to the rationalism of the Mu'tazilites, but even more so his 
allusion to the ‘liberal’ character of this movement, is unfortunate 
("the rational Mu'tazilites—the liberal wing ...,” p. 49). The third 
article of faith (I doubt the wisdom of referring to these articles as 
"the six dogmas," p. 30) is wider than the language on page 31 seems 
to suggest ("The third dogma relates to the Koran as the word of 
God ..."), and with many others I would challenge the thesis that "the 
doctrine of free will ... stood in sharp contrast to the harsh predes- 
tination emphatically preached in the Koran as a corollary of God's 
almightiness ..." (p. 48). If, as I assume, the cryptic reference on page 34 
to “a critical modern scholar" who “spoils the drama” of the night 
journey of the Prophet is a reference to Guillaume’s article on this 
subject, I wholeheartedly join with Paret and others in rejecting this 
attempt at reinterpretation.!* These and similar issues do not take 
away my gratitude for the spirit in which this introduction is written, 
an attitude clearly reflected in Hitti's concluding sentence: “The 
world can view with gratitude Arab contributions of the past; it can 
look with hope to their contributions in the future" (p. 188). 
Personally, I am even less satisfied with the next two introductions 
to be discussed, those of Caesar E. Farah and John B. Christopher. 
This is not to deny that both studies contain several well-written 
sections and that most of the information which they provide seems to 
be accurate. But these positive elements do not constitute sufficient 
justification for publishing in the late sixties and early seventies yet 
another introduction to Islam. Professor Farah had earlier obliged us 
by his translation of “Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam’s The Eternal Message 
of Muhammad, mentioned in note 18 above. His own introduction is, 
evidently, more comprehensive than the contribution of ‘Azzam, 
whose primary concern was with Islam in the modern world. Farah's 
book is divided into twelve chapters, some of them following what 
seems the standard pattern for introducing Islam (pre-Islamic Arabia ; 
Muhammad; the Qur'àn; Muslim Beliefs; Obligations), others reflect- 
ing more or less clearly the author's specific emphases (“Solidarity 
through Institutional Unity," “ Heterodoxy and Orthodoxy,” “For- 
malism and Free Expression," “Medievalism and the Dawn of 'Re- 
naissance,’ " and, finally, “Resilience and Dynamism”). It seems worth 
noting that the section on Muhammad is—to my regret divided over 
two chapters, “Muhammad the Prophet" and “Muhammad the Man," 
and also that the discussion on the Murji’ites, the Mu'tazilites, and the 
16 Alfred Guillaume, “Where was al-Masÿid al-Aqgà ?," al-Andalus, XVIII (1953), 


329-330. Rudi Paret, “Die ‘ferne Gebetsstatte' in Sure 17, 1," Der Islam, XXXIV 
(1959), 150-152. 
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Ash‘arites is not incorporated in Chapter IX under “Heterodoxy and 
Orthodoxy." (Chapter IX does contain, however, the discussion on 
the corpus of Tradition, $jmà', qiyäs and the four madAàhib, issues 
which some readers may expect to find in the treatment of "Solidarity 
through Institutional Unity.”) 

I list a few points which seem to me open for discussion, ranging 
from marginal to rather crucial ones. The at times somewhat careless 
choice of expressions becomes & rather serious issue when "the dogma 
of Cuëz al-Qur’dn” is ‘clarified’ by the words “(uncreatedness of the 
Qur'ün)" (p. 102). Examples of other less fortunate expressions are: 
the “desecration visited upon Mecca” on the Prophet’s re-entry in 
630 (p. 55), the reference to Muhammad as the "author" of the Qur’än 
(pp. 36, 65); and the following remark on Muhammad's ‘logical think- 
ing: ''Credit must be given also to the powers of logical thinking 
within a predetermined framework of reference but emanating from 
the genius of the Prophet himself" (p. 95). From among the several 
points on which the issue at stake is more clearly than in the instances 
cited above the content matter rather than the formulation, I mention 
only four: (a) the statement about “the inconclusive manner in which 
these [i.e., Biblical narratives] survive in the Qur'ün, moreover, often 
in vague &nd sometimes in erroneous confusion ..." (p. 86); (b) the 
attempt on page 81 to show “some sort of continuity" between the 
suras, 17 while elsewhere the remark is made (p. 98) that "critics gener- 
ally agree that the redaction sponsored by the caliph ‘Uthman con- 
tains none but genuine elements even though their arrangement ts 
in disarray” (italics mine); (c) the suggestion that in a discussion of 
Muhammad’s role as a prophet and specifically of "the question whether 
he was genuine, ... the issue ... revolves around his sincerity” (p. 69); 
and (d) the transliteration of the word Allah in the author's rendering 
of the shahdda: “la 4àha illa al-Lah wa Muhammadan rasil al-Lah” 
(p. 103). 

Christopher's The Islamto Tradition moves in eleven short chapters 
from a discussion of the Arabian setting and the Prophet to chapters 
on “The Teachings of Islam" (dealing with the Qur'an), “The Pillars 
of the Faith," “The Law and the State” (including a short outline of 
the history up to 1258, and a discussion of the end of the caliphate), 


17 The statement “Were we to observe closely the closing lines of some Surahs and 
the opening lines of those immediately following each, we would detect some sort of 
oontinuity," is corroborated by a reference to the fact that the first six verses of 8. 
2 describe "the principal points of the path” mentioned in the last verses of S. 1. (Perhaps 
as surprising is the information on p. 82 that “each surah usually ends with the epitaph 
‘Meccan’ or ‘Medinan’ to indicate the place of revelation.") 
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“Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy" (including—as Farah does in his chapter 
with the same words in the title—references to the Kharijites, Shi‘ism, 
Isma‘ilis, Assassins, Druzes), “Sufism,” "Philosophy" (the Mu'tazilites 
find their place here, along with al-Razi, al-Farabi, Avicenna, Averroes 
and Ibn Khaldün), “Science,” “The Arts and Literature," and “The 
Modern Challenge." The author seeks to correct two distorted images 
of Islam among Europeans and Americans, "the disparaging image 
and the heroic image," which are both “somewhat out of focus" (pp. 1- 
4). But can any more faithful image arise out of a discussion of such a 
variety of subjects within the limitations of 160 pages? The reader 
comes across al-Farabi’s Grand Book of Music (p. 130) and is introduced 
in the space of one page to Islam in Black Africa (pp. 157-158, with an 
uncritical reference to “a recent informed source" which estimates 
“that for every African converted to Christianity nine or ten become 
Muslims," 18 an estimate which is very definitely not correct). The 
complex issue of the attitude towards communism in the Muslim world 
receives a one-page treatment (pp. 156-157), while almost four pages 
are devoted to astrology and alchemy (pp. 126-130). Reference is made 
to gardening as a fine art in the Islamic world (p. 145), but neither 
al-Maturidi nor Ibn Taymiyya is even mentioned. 

However, the issue of selectivity is not the only one. The reader may 
be surprised to read that “Arabic has no true vowels in its alphabet" 
(p. xvi) and that the word khalifa, successor, is “from the same 
Arabic root as caliph” (p. 92). The form of footnote references to 
Qur’anic texts is unusual and not very desirable. 1° The transliteration 
of Arabic words and names is bound to be inconsistent since the author 
retains, "except for Muslim and Muhammad, ... older English spellings 
of Arabic words ..." (p. xvi) We find, therefore, hegira (although 
hijrah is also given as coming closer to the pronunciation of the Arabic 
word, p. 23), shetk (p. 42, but Sheikh ul-Islam on p. 69), fetwas (p. 54), 
Abd-al-Qadir al-Gilani (p. 98, but jihad, see index, s.v.). 

A few critical remarks on content matter must suffice. In a paragraph 
on the “most distinctive traits" of Islam we read about its "very 
positive missionary drive, warlike and expansionist, summed up in 

18 Quoted from James Kritzeck and William H. Lewis, eds., Islam in Africa (New 
York, Toronto, London, Melbourne: Van Nostrand-Reinhold, 1969), p. 2. 

19 Verses are not mentioned, only the sura and page number in Arberry’s translation. 
Note 15 on page 38, '"Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 1. Sura 3, 15" does not, therefore, 
mean a reference to S. 3:75, but to B. 3:20 (18 in Arberry), a text found on p. 75 in the 
first volume of Arberry's translation. In a number of footnotes the page number is 
preceded by "'p."; for example, p. 20, note 3: “‘Zbid., Bura 74, p. 310." Although this 
latter form is less confusing, the omission of the verse numbers within the eura remains 
highly unsatisfactory. 
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the word jhad” (p. 25). We are told that “modern scholarship questions 
the traditional translation of hantf as monotheist ..." (p. 15) and that 
"modern scholars reject the genealogy of Muhammad" (p. 16), in both 
cases without any indication as to whom and what the author has in 
mind. Several readers are bound to disagree with the remark on page 19: 
“Many a revelation apparently came to Muhammad as a sudden in- 
tuition, a flash of inspiration, an idea implanted by the angel Gabriel 
rather than a word-by-word communication.” The first part of the 
statement that “Allah is, in effect, unapproachable and incompre- 
hensible" (p. 36) needs to be qualified. Finally, Macdonald is hardly 
done justice in the remarks about him and his treatment of the Mu'ta- 
zilites (pp. 102 and 106), and the author's information that “the former 
Mutazilite ulema were called Asharites” (p. 108) cannot be justified, 
not even in the context of a reference to al-Ash‘ari’s own Mu'tazilite 
beginnings. 

The foregoing remarks on Farah and Christopher may seem unduly 
harsh, since both publications undoubtedly have their merits, as stated 
before. Within the framework of this article, however, my intention 
is not to review any of these texts as an entity by itself, but to raise 
the question whether and, if so, to which extent, any of these seven 
introductions to Islam either makes a really original contribution to 
the field of Islamic Studies, or offers & more helpful survey of our 
present knowledge and understanding of Islam than the introductions 
written twenty years ago by Gibb and Guillaume. Until now the out- 
come of this inquiry 1s basically negative. 

The very fact that the introductory presentations by Cragg and 
Montgomery Watt are definitely 'original make them, evidently, 
highly controversial. Each of these texts bears the marks of a scholar 
who is an authority in this field of study, and who is in a position not 
simply to 'recount' conclusions reached by others but to give his own 
interpretations. In using the term ‘original,’ my intention is not to 
suggest that these books offer surprisingly new insights to those 
readers already acquainted with previous publications by Cragg and 
Montgomery Watt. Anyone who has read Cragg's writings, from The 
Call of the Minaret (1956) to The Event of the Qur'ün (1971), and the 
twelve titles of Montgomery Watt listed in the bibliography of his 
book presently under discussion (as well as several of his other publi- 
cations from before and after 1968 *°), will have the feeling that he is 
on familiar ground with The House of Islam and knows at least many 

30 Three of Montgomery Watt's publications not included among these twelve will 


be referred to in an article, “Some Recent ‘Western’ Contributions to Qur’anio Studies," 
to be published in this quarterly, January, 1974. 
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of the answers found in What +s Islam ?. Even so, or perhaps rather: 
exactly because Cragg's and Montgomery Watt’s positions on various 
points are already familiar, these two introductions remain most inter- 
esting and significant summary presentations of their understanding 
of Islam as a whole. 

In just under 100 pages, Cragg leads the reader in often strikingly 
beautiful almost overwhelming language, from a reflection on the 
reality of God in His relation to man and this world (“Lord of the 
Worlds") to an encounter with the ‘apostleship’ of Muhammad and an 
initiation to the Qur'àn. The following three chapters deal with Law, 
Liturgy and Ummah, respectively, and the last section is devoted to 
"Questions of Time." À useful glossary (of approximately ninety 
terms) precedes the minimal section of “Notes” (two pages, containing 
the notes for all seven chapters) and a four-page (selective) “Bibliog- 
raphy.” This “essay in interpretation" (Preface) is concerned both 
"with the Islam of Muslims and with Muslims in their Islam" (p. 4). 
In my opinion, Cragg succeeds brilliantly in acquainting the reader 
with ‘the house of Islam’ and in introducing him to the variety of 
people who dwell therein. Both as a guide to the house and a friend of 
its inhabitants the author deserves to be given close attention. 

There are several questions one could raise, and at a number of 
points many readers may object to Cragg’s interpretation. A statement 
on page 12 may be read as if the Mu‘tazilah—a hundred years after 
Steiner—are once again introduced as "free thinkers” and “liber- 
tarians.” While I agree fully with the author's discussion of the 
Muslim view of nature, I am reluctant to read so much into the word 
‘alamim itself: “The word ‘alamim belongs with a root having the sense 
of ‘to know.’ The clear implication is that the physical and material 
and sentient worlds are means whereby the creating power of God may 
be traced and discerned” (p. 10). The remark that “the ultimate 
relsgious problem of history is surely that of suffering and evil" (p. 87; 
see also pp. 15-17) needs to be qualified. As in earlier writings, Kenneth 
Cragg speaks about the "inner decision of Muhammad for the power 
structure that the Hijrah reaches towards and inaugurates” (p. 37; 
see also pp. 21, 22); although the author is in no way guilty of returning 
to the thesis of a dichotomy in the Prophet’s career in the sense in 
which Weir wrote about this fifty years ago, *! the issue is so complex 
that any brief discussion is in danger of being misleading. 

In & very important section (pp. 20, 21) the author describes the 
“several different levels on which the historian may tell the story [of 


1 “Few lives break so completely in two as does that of the Apostle of the Arabs... ”; 
in an article “Was Mohammad Sincere?,” M.W., VIII (1918), 352. 
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Muhammad and his ‘apostleship’]:” (a) the concise and factual narra- 
tive, (b) the measuring of its political dimensions, (c) the third narrative 
("to do larger justice to an honest whole"): "Islam could not have 
served these [political] ends had it not been an end in itself." This, 
then, is the context of the final quotation I wish to give. Even the 
third narrative does not suffice, according to Kenneth Cragg. The 
question still remains: "Where was that Rastlwyah born? To answer: 
‘In the will of God’ is theological; ‘in the genius of Muhammad’ inter- 
pretative; “in the core of my story’ evasive. We are bound to seek the 
spiritual answer [italics mine] by which ‘God’ and ‘genius’ and 
"mystery may be related" (p. 22). Cragg's approach to the study of 
Islam in general, often described as a ‘theological’ one, sometimes 
criticized as an imposingly ‘interpretative’ one, can perhaps more 
adequately be described as a ‘spiritual’ one; and its controversial 
nature is, therefore, unavoidable. 22 

Montgomery Watt's book is divided into two parts, "the vision 
which came to Muhammad” and ‘‘the embodiment of the vision." The 
first part clarifies the use of the term 'vision' (the “heart or central 
core of a religion,” p. 9), * deals with the Qur’anic understanding of 
man as "dependent and limited" (pp. 22-47) and “the perspective of 
transcendence” (pp. 48-59), 54 and finally discusses “the religious 
leader and his community" (pp. 60-77) and “the historical perspec- 
tive" (pp. 78-89, including a section on "relations to other com- 
munities"). The first three chapters of Part 2 deal with the achieve- 
ment of Muhammad's lifetime (pp. 93-112), later political developments 
(pp. 113-148), and the function of the religious intellectuals (pp. 149- 
169; it is here that one finds a short treatment of “the great doctrinal 
disputes," of the “second onslaught of Greek thought" in the philoso- 
phies of al-Farabi and Ibn Sinà, and of al-Ghazali). In the final four 


** Tt is understandable that there are not only Muslims but also a number of Christians 
who challenge Kenneth Cragg’s conviction that he is entitled to speak as someone who, 
in a sense, is a participant in (and not just an observer of) the deepest realities of tsldm. 
This disagreement, which I personally share to some extent, is to be distinguished from 
the (in my opinion) unfair suggestion that Cragg deals with Islam—at least in The 
Call of the Minard—in a “sympathetic, though slightly condescending” way ; see Christo- 
pher, The Islamic Tradition, p. 170. 

23 A notion which seems to come close to Gustav Mensching’s use of the term Lebens- 
mille; soe his Die Religion. Erscheinungsformen, Sirukiuriypen und Lebensgesetze (Statt- 
gart: Curt E. Schwab, 1959), pp. 12-13 and passim. 

%4 The term ‘transcendence’ is used here to refer to the “background of eternity 
against which the Qur'án sees human life" and is perferred to ‘eschatology’ because, 
in the author's opinion, “ ‘transcendence,’ though vague, will convey more to a wider 
audience” (p. 48). 
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chapters—a total of sixty-five pages—the author discusses “the ex- 
pansion of the Islamic world-view,” “Islamic worship and piety,” 
"Islam in a competitive world" and “Islamic values today." 

It was to be expected that the author of the two well-known biog- 
raphies of the Prophet, of Islam and the Integration of Society and 
Truth $n the Religions, would adopt also in this work "the methodologi- 
eal standpoint of sociology, though not the doctrines of any socio- 
logical school" (p. 4). The author's concern with sociological issues and 
the political implications and relevance of ‘theological’ doctrines is 
reflected throughout. A few illustrations must suffice. Without limiting 
his discussion of the doctrine of the Qur’an (the created Word of God 
or His uncreated Speech) to this observation (see pp. 149 ff., 159-163, 
175), Montgomery Watt's first reference to it is in the context of a 
discussion of the ‘autocratic bloc’ (secretaries and Persian moderate 
Shi‘ites) and the ‘constitutionalist bloc’ (the ‘wamd’, representing an 
interpretation appealing “to the democratic or egalitarian attitudes of 
many Arabs") (p. 127). This leads to some remarks on the doctrine 
of the Qur'àn, ending with the statement: “The practical conclusion 
is that, if the Qur'àn is created, it does not have the ultimate validity 
ascribed to it by the ulema, and therefore may sometimes be set aside 
by the caliph. Thus the doctrine of the createdness of the Qur’än 
weakens the constitutionalist bloc somewhat, though without giving the 
autocratic bloc all the support it wanted” (p. 128; see also pp. 159-160). 

Rather frequently we find the author returning to the theme of “the 
element of continuity” between the world into which the Islamic 
vision came and the message of the Ouren (p. 14). The biblical mate- 
rials in the Qur'àn “ ... are not part of the fresh irruption which is the 
Islamic vision, but part of the milieu in which this vision is to be 
embodied" (p. 15); similarly, with regard to certain Arabic materials 
in the Qur’an, “ ... the theological interpretation given to these stories 
[of Hüd and Salih] may well be at least in part pre-Islamic” (sbed.). 
With regard to Muslim polity the same theme recurs: the Constitution 
of Medina “‘is an agreement of the old pagan Arab type between groups 
of people who happen to have a certain religious belief” (p. 74; see 
also p. 111: “ ... it has been shown that the polity created by Muham- 
mad could be regarded as a federation of Arab tribes according to pre- 
Islamic conceptions") When dealing with ethics, the author states: 
"In general we may say that the ethics of the Qur'àn is an adaptation 
of the ideals of human excellence worked out in the desert where life 
is exceptionally difficult for men—an adaptation which aims at making 
these ideals relevant to urban man" (p. 191; in the next paragraph 
Montgomery Watt criticizes Goldziher for overstating his case "on the 
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strictly ethical level" by contrasting the muruwwa of the pre-Islamic 
Arab with the din taught by the Qur’än). Several specific questions 
could be raised (from questioning the interpretation of the Qur’anic 
references to the "daughters of God," p. 44, to discussing the notion 
of ‘revelation’ as, "in the first place, the work of the collective un- 
conscious," p. 222), but the limitations of this essay make this impos- 
Bible. 

Montgomery Watt seems to feel that he has not only the right but 
also the responsibility to offer to Muslim readers “‘the criticisms of a 
friend, intended to help towards the overcoming of weaknesses” 
(p. 199; see the whole section, pp. 196-208). At the same time he 
recognizes that ' 5... it is certainly the task of those Muslims who 
believe that their faith can be stated in modern terms to work for the 
realization of such a programme" (p. 226). In the meantime, the 
author offers not only, as stated before, his ‘friendly criticisms,’ but 
also a significant attempt at formulating “Islamic values today,” 
values not only for the Muslim world, but for ‘the one world’ in which 
we live together (pp. 209-234). Montgomery Watt’s own ‘confession’ 
on page 21 seems a proper ending for these remarks about his book: 
“I believe that embedded in the Qur’än and other expressions of the 
Islamic vision are vast stores of divine truth from which I and other 
occidentals have still much to learn.” 

Gardet’s L'Islam, religion ef communauté undoubtedly combines 
various elements which many people would hope to find in an intro- 
duction to Islam: a carefully chosen selection of the data to be included, 
an almost self-explanatory arrangement of the diversified material, 
and on many pages the clear imprints of several years of original 
research in this field. The size of this volume—almost 500 pages—may 
limit for some people its attractiveness as an introductory text, while 
others may find that the occurrence of 470 Arabic ‘technical terms’ in 
this book reduces its usefulness as a guide for the uninitiated. My own 
feeling is that those who can make use of this study would ‘wrong 
themselves’ (this Qur’anic expression does seem appropriate here) if 
they would not gratefully seize this opportunity. 

The introduction provides a bird’s-eye view of Islamic history, and 
a brief exposition of three elementary notions: tslám, din, and 1mán 
(pp. 15-38). The main body of the text is divided into three parts 
(of approximately 100, 120 and 110 pages, respectively) and an 
‘epilogue’: (1) Islam in its basic religious values, (2) the historical 
development of the various schools of thought, (3) Islam as community 
and contemporary issues, and then, "en guise de conclusion," some 
reflections on “Islam and Christianity: from confrontations to dia- 
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logue" (pp. 389-429). An eighteen-page (selective) bibliography and 
three indices conclude the volume, an index of Qur’anic texts, a 
sixteen-page index of “technical terms, and one of proper names. 

While the first part (on Qur'àn and tradition, God, prophets and the 
Prophet, angels, resurrection, predestination, the pillars of Islam, and 
moral values, sin and repentance) offers a most helpful survey on these 
points, I am personally particularly impressed by the second part, 
which, in all its conciseness, is an excellent and on many points original 
discussion of the development of Muslim thinking through the ages. 
Here we find an introduction to the Muslim study of the Qur’än and the 
Hadith, to Islamic law, to “Wm al-kaläm (which the author, as already 
argued in some of his earlier publications, wants to render as “apologie 
défensive" rather than as theology), to Hellenistic philosophy and 
Sufism, with the two final chapters focusing attention on one specific 
philosopher and one mystic, Ibn Sinà and his adversary al-Ghazzali. 
I mention a few from among the many sections in this part of the 
book which are of special interest: the Qur'àn interpretation of Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maghribi, al- 
Khüli and M. Khalafallàh (pp. 171-173); a discussion on the nature 
and methodology of ‘Um al-kalam (pp. 199 ff), a brief statement on 
the Mu'tazilites (pp. 204 ff. ; see especially p. 205: “ ... On voit donc 
que ce serait un contresens que d'en faire les ‘rationalistes’ de l'Islam, 
comme le proposérent certains orientalistes; et bien plus fondée est 
l'affirmation du Pr. Ahmad Amin qui les appelle ‘hommes de religion’ 
d'abord,—et secondairement philosophes"); the listing of the main 
distinctions between the Ash‘arites and Maturidites (pp. 210-211); 
the concluding remarks on the place of the falsafa in Muslim thought 
(pp. 226-228) ; the discussion on wahdat al-shuhüd and wahdat al-wujüd 
(pp. 240-242) ; and the two final chapters on Ibn Sina and al-Ghazzali 
(the latter is Gardet’s spelling of the name). 

Space does not permit me to describe in any detail the content 
matter of the third part (including, among other sections, an exposition 
of Islam as din wa dawla, a survey of the actuality of ‘regionalism,’ 
and a discussion of reform movements, of Arabism, of Arab socialism 
and its response to Marxism, and of Islam and the challenge of a 
technological society). The same is true for the epilogue on Islam and 
Christianity, which deals briefly both with the Muslim view of Christian- 
ity and the Christian views of Islam. The one point which needs to 
be emphasized here, however, is that Gardet makes a clear distinction 
between his approach in the first (almost 400) pages of his book—where 
he aimed at offering “as objective a view as possible"—and what he 
sets out to do in this last section: to discover, with the help of God, 
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some conditions and perspeotives for & meaningful Muslim-Christian 
dialogue (p. 390). For me personally one of the most impressive and 
encouraging passages in this whole book is found on pages 416-417: 
a cautious but at the same time urgent appeal not to move too hastily 
towards & Christian theological evaluation of Islam, but to continue to 
strive patiently for a deeper and more adequate understanding of 
Islam in all its complexities; or to say it in a free rendering of a sen- 
tence of Gardet (so free that he should not be held responsible for it) : 
perhaps the theologian in us must wait a while longer, to give the 
historian of religions in us all the time he needs. 

Since Klein's The Religion of Islam is a reprint of the 1906 edition, 
only a very few comments are needed to ‘introduce’ it. I simply would 
like to point out, for the sake of those not acquainted with this book, 
that this study is of a different nature than any of the six preceding 
texts insofar that it is clearly written for those who know (some) 
Arabic. Here it is not a matter of a few hundred Arabic technical 
terms in transliteration and with an explanation of their meaning, 
but of a large number of Arabic words, expressions and quotations— 
in most cases without translation. 

It is undeniable that Klein's text makes available to the beginner in 
this field of specialization a great deal of information which may not be 
easily accessible for him elsewhere, and that it acquaints him with a 
number of significant Arabic terms and expressions. But even so the 
question arises why Curzon Press (London) and Humanities Press 
(New York) deemed a reprint justifiable and desirable. A random 
checking of approximately thirty widely used books on Islam published 
in Europe in the forty years following the publication of The Religion 
of Islam showed that only one of these mentions Klein’s text in the 
bibliography ; even in this case I saw no indication that it was actually 
used by the author. ap My unorganized and hasty random test has 
obviously no real value. But I must confess that it made me personally 
even more curious to know whom the publishers hope to reach with 
this reprint, and what they expect the impact of Klein’s book to be 
in the seventies and perhaps thereafter. 
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*5 Obviously not counting the inclusion in Gustav Pfannmüller's Handbuch der 
Ialam-LAteratur (Berlin, Leipzig: W. de Gruyter and Co., 1923), p. 61 (even here without 
any discussion). The exception referred to is Gottfried Simon, Die Welt des Islam und 
thre Berdhrungen mit der Christenheit (Gütersloh: C. Bertelsmann [1948], p. 066. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS 


À BIBLIOGRAPHY (IT) 


This section 1 of the bibliography of the Macdonald Collection of the 
Arabian Nights in Case Memorial Library at The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation lists the Arabic texts, the translations into twenty-one 
languages other than English, and works ‘about the Nights. 

For both the texts and the translations the works which give 
neither editor nor translator are listed first and arranged by date. 
These are followed by those with an editor or translator, in alpha- 
betical order, and under each by date. The translations are also 
arranged alphabetically by language. 

The works about the Nights include only those which have been 
catalogued and shelved with the Collection. Case Memorial Library 
has many others which are in periodicals and other works in its main 
collection, but these are not given here. 3 

The final mstallment will list the imitations of the Arabian Nights 
together with some miscellaneous items and titles acquired since the 
first two installments were completed. 


Arabic Texts 
No editor given 


Qissat al-hammaäl ma'a al-sab° banat wa-mà 3arà lahum min 
ghara’tb al-ahwal. Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Vüsufiyya, n.d. 32 pp. 

Qissat Hasan al-Basri wa-mà jarä lahu maʻa al-a‘jami. Cairo: 
al-Matba‘a al-Yüsufiyya, n.d. 31 pp. 

Qissat Maryam al-Zindriyya wa-mà jarà lahà maʻa mahbübiha 
‘Ah Nir al-Din al-Misri. Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Yüsufiyya, n.d. 
92 pp. 

Qissat Masrür al-täjir ma'a ma‘shiigatth Zayn al-Mawàssf. 
Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mulükiyya, n.d. 32 pp. 

Qissat Qamar al-Zamán ibn al-malik Shahramän sahsb jaza ir 
Khalidén wa-mà jarà lahu ma'a al-sayyida Budür bini al-malsk 
al-ghayür. Cairo: n.p., n.d. 56 pp. 

Qissat Qamar al-Zamaän ibn al-malik Shahraman, sühsb jaz ir 


1 The first part of this three-part bibliographical survey was published in M.W., 
LXI (1971), 256-266. 

* A comprehensive and accurate bibliography of both the Nights themselves and 
works about the Nights is needed. Existing bibliographies are very unsatisfactory. 
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Khàáhdàán, wa-mà jará lahu maʻa al-såyyida Budir bent al-malsk 
al-ghaytir. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mulükiyya, n.d. 28 pp. 

Qissat al-Sindabäd al-Bahri wa-mà jarà lahu fi al-sab° safarat 
wa-yaltha Mkaya ft kayd al-nesa@’. Cairo: al-Maktaba ai-Mulükiyya, 
n.d. 28 pp. 

Qissat Tawaddud al-järya wa-mà jarà lahä maʻa al-fugaha 
wa-'l-gurra wa-’Lmunagiimin wa- l-muhandisin wa-’l-aj1bba’ wa-’l- 
shu‘ar&. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mulükiyys, n.d. 32 pp. 

Alf layla wa-layla. Bül&q: n.p., 1835. 

Volume 2 only. 

Hadhsht ost Masrür al-täjir maʻa ma'shüqatih Zayn al- 
Mavwasif. Cairo: n.p., 1281 H. (1864/1865). 56 pp. 

Hskayat Uns al-Wujüd maʻa ma' shugatih al-Ward fi al-Akmam, 
Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-Kästaliyya, 1283 (1866/1867). 31 pp. 

Kitab alf layla wa-layla. Beirut: al-Matba'a al-Adabiyya, 
1880. 4 volumes. 

Kitab alf layla wa-lagla. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al- 
‘Uthmäniyya, 1302 (1884). 4 volumes in 2. 

Qissat al-Sindabäd al-Bahrt wa-mà jarà lahu fi al-sab° safarät 
wa-yalha hikaya fs kayd al-nisä’. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira 
al-Sharafiyya, 1302 (1884). 35 pp. 

Qissat madinat al-nuhäs wa-dhikr khabar al-gamägim al- 
Sulaymanmiyya allati ju'ilat synan s-bag maradat al-jinn. Cairo: 
al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al-Sharafiyya, 1805 (1887/1888). 19 pp. 

Kitab alf layla wa-layla. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al- 
"Uthmániyya, 1308 H. (1890/1891). 4 volumes in 2. 

À. second copy of volume 2. 

Alf layla wa-layla; heya al-riwäya al-sharqiyya al-shahira ... 
Cairo: Matba‘at al-Hilal, 1901-1908. 5 volumes in 2. 

Intskhab alf layla wa-layla. Lahore: Panjab University College, 
1905. 148 pp. 

Hädhihi qissat Tawaddud alsartya. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al- 
Khayriyya, 1323 (1905). 53 pp. 

Hikayat al-täjir ‘Ali al-Mişrī ibn al-täjir Hasan al-Jawhars 
al-Baghdads. N.p., 1924. 16 pp. 

Alf layla wa-layla. Cairo: Dar al-Hilal [1966 ?]. 8 volumes. 


Al-“Adawi, Muhammad Qitta 
Kitab alf layla wa-layla. Cairo: Matba‘at Bulaq, 1279 H. 
(1862/1863). 4 volumes in 2 for copy 1. 4 volumes in 3 for copy 2. 
Alf layla wa-layla. Cairo: Matba‘at Būläq, 1252 H. (1836/1837. 
Reprint, Baghdad: Maktabat al-Muthannä [1964 ?]. 2 volumes. 
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Al-Bürsali, ‘Abd al-Hafiz ` 
Qissat  Hàrün al-Rashidi ma'a al-ÁArabwya wa-ma hasal 
baynahum min al-munäzara. Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Yüsufiyya, 
n.d. 22 pp. 


Cherbonneau, Jacques Áuguste 
Les Fourberies de Deltlah; conte extrait des Mille et une 
Nuits, ponctué à la manière française et accompagné de l'analyse 
grammaticale des mots et des formes les plus difficiles. Paris: 
librairie Hachette, 1872. xv, D7 pp. 


Combarel, E. 
Le Pêcheur et le (éme; conte arabe extrait des Mille et une 
Nuits, suivi de La Ruse du Chevreau, Fable tirée du Dessert des 
Khalifes par Ibnou Arab-Schah et d'un Morceau inédit de poésie 
Emprunté au Divan de Zoheir, avec des notes marginales, Texte 
Arabe. Oran: Ad. Perrier, 1857. xxr, 112 pp. 


Galland, Antoine, and Macdonald, Duncan Black 
The Story of the Fisherman and the Jinm; transcribed from 
Galland's MS of “The Thousand and one nights" by Duncan B. 
Macdonald. Gieszan: Alfred Tópelmann, 1906. 27 pp. 


Groff, Florence 
Zein el-Ásnam ; Conte des Mille & Une Nuits. Extrait des 
manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale. Texte Arabe entiére- 
ment vocalisé et vocabulaire arabe, anglais et français des Mots 
contenus dans le texte. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889. 39, 49 pp. 


Habicht, Maximilian 
Tausend. und Eine Nacht Arabische. Nach einer Handschrift 
aus Tunis. Breslau: Joseph Max; Ferdinand Hirt, 1825-1843. 
Joseph Max: II, JM, VI, VII, VIII; Ferdinand Hirt: IV, V, IX, X, 
XI, XII. 12 volumes. 


Houdas, Octave Victor 
Histoire de Djouder le Pêcheur; conte des Mille et une nuits, 
Texte Árabe entièrement vocalisé et accompagné d'un vocabu- 
laire par ordre de Racines des mots contenus dans le texte. 
2e. édition revue et corrigée. Alger: Gavault Saint-Lager, 1884. 
vu, 54, 94 pp. 
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Jarrett, Henry Sullivan 
Selections from the Alsf Laylah for the Higher standard exams- 
nation tn Arabic for officers in the military & civil services. Cal- 
cutta: Urdoo Guide Press, 1880. 249 pp. 


Al-Khusüsi, Saïd ‘Ali 

Qissat al-‘ashiq wa-'l ma‘shtig. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, 
n.d. 64 pp. 

Qissat al-hammaäl ma'a al-sab° bandt wa-mà jara lahum man 
ghara’sb al-ahwal. Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Hamidiyya al-Misriyya, 
1824 (1906/1907). 40 pp. 

Qissat Tawaddud al-järiya. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Sa‘idiyya, 
n.d. 31 pp. 

Qhssat Azdashtr ma'a mahbübatih Hayat al-Nufüs. Cairo: 
al-Maktaba al-Mufida, n.d. 43 pp. 

Qissat Fatima al-‘Arra wa-mà jarà lahé ma'a zawpha Ma'rüf 
al-Iskaft. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, n.d. 38 pp. 

Qissat Khalifa al-sayydd wa-mà jarä lahu maʻa al-malik 
Härün al-Rashid. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, n.d. 29 pp. 

Qissat Masrür al-täjir ma'a ma'shügath Zayn al-Mawastf. 
Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, n.d. 39 pp. 

Qissat Malika Shams al-Nahàr ma'a mahbibtha, wa-mà jara 
lahum min al-sshq.- wa-’l-hiyam. Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, 
n.d. 36 pp. 

Qissat Sayf al-Mulük ma'a mahbübatih Badi‘at al-Jamal. 
Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mufida, n.d. 45 pp. 


Kilani, Kamil 

Qisas Il-atfal: 1. al-Sindabäd al-Bahri. 2. ‘Ala’ al-Din. 
9. T&jr Baghdad. Cairo: Matba‘at al-Ma‘arif, 1928-1932. 3 vol- 
umes in 2. 

Gaas lvl-ajfal: 1. al-Sindabäd al-Bahri. 2. ‘Ala’ al-Din. 
3. Tajir Baghdad. Cairo: Matba‘at al-Ma'arif, 1928-1932. 3 volumes. 
v. 1, 4th printing; v. 2, 2nd printing; v. 3, 3rd printing. 

Qisas W'l-atfal: 1. al-Sindabad al-Bahri. 2. ‘Ala’ al-Din. 
Cairo: Matba‘at al-Ma'arif, 1928-1932. 
v. 1, Dth printing; v. 2, 4th printing. 

Qisas jadida Katie 1. Baba ‘Abd Allah wa-'l-Darwish. 
2. Abū Sir wa-Abü Qir. 3. ‘Ali Baba. 4. ‘Abd Allah al-Barri 
wa- Abd Allah al-Bahri. Cairo: Matba'at al-Ma‘arif, 1933-1938. 
4 volumes. i 
v. 1, n.d. ; v. 2, 1933; v. 8, 1936; v. 4, n.d. 
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Qisag jadida W'l-ajfal: 1l. Baba ‘Abd Allah wa-l-Darwish. 
3. “Ali Baba. 4. ‘Abd Allah al-Barri wa-‘Abd Allah al-Bahri. 
Cairo: Matba‘at al-Ma‘arif, 1943-1944. 3 volumes in one. 
v. 1, 1943; v. 3, 1944; v. 4, n.d. 


Knös, Gustavus 
Historie decem Vezirorum et filis Regis Azad Bacht, insertis 
vndecim aliss narrationibus. In vsum. tironum ad codicem manu 
scriptum Cahirensem. Gôttingae: Henrici Dietrich, 1807. 114 pp. 


Al-Kutubi, Ahmad ‘Ali al-Mulayji 

Hàdhihs qissat al-tàjr Als Nir al-Din al-Misri wa-mà jarä 
lahu ma'a jariyatih Maryam. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al- 
Mulayjiyya, 1325 (1907/1908). 59 pp. 

Qissat ‘Ajib wa-Gharib wa-md jar lahuma. Cairo: al-Matba‘a 
al-‘Amira al-Mulayjiyya, 1324 H. (1906). 72 pp. 

Qissat Hasan al-sd'sgh al-Bagrs wa-mà jarà lahu ma'a al-a‘jams 
wa-akhawaith al-sab° banat wa-mà waqa' lahu fi jazaà'$r Wag al-Wàq. 
Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira Mulayjiyya, 1324 (1906/1907). 60 pp. 

Qissat Qamar al-Zamän ibn al-malik Shahraman sáhib jaza'ir 
Khahkdàn wa-ma jarà lahu maʻa al-sayyida Budür bint al-malik 
al-ghaytir. Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al-Mulayjiyya, 1324 H. 
(1906/1907). 60 pp. 


Al-Kutubi, Muhammad ‘Atiyya 
Qissat ‘Ali Shar wa mahbübatih Zumurrud aljäriya “Bint 
Badr al-Nahàr" wa-mà jarà lahum min "oë al-ahwal. Cairo: 
Matba‘at al-Najàh, n.d. 32 pp. 


Macdonald, Duncan Black 
“Ali Baba and the forty thieves in Arabic from a Bodleian 
MB." Journal of the Royal Astatic Society (1910), 327-386. 


Machuel, Louis 
Les Voyages de Sindebad le Marin, Texte Arabe extrait des 
Mille et une Nuits muni de signes grammaticaux accompagné 
d'un vocabulaire et de notes analytiques. Deuxième édition. Alger: 
Adolphe Jourdan, 1884. 119, 158 pp. 


Macnaghten, William Hay 
The Ahf Latla or Book of the thousand nights and one sol 
commonly known as ‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’; now, 
for the first time published complete in the original Arabi, from 
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, an Egyptian Manuscript brought to India by the late Major 
Turner Macan. Calcutta: W. Thacker and Co., 1839-1842. 
4 volumes. 

2 copies of volumes 1 and 4; 4 copies of volume 2. 


Mohammed ibn Brugsch 
Die Erzählung von der Sklavin Tawaddud (Aus “Tausend und 
eine Nacht"). Heidelberg. Julius Groos, 1924. 60, 60, 102, vir pp. 
(Der islamische Orient. 2. Abteilung. Arabische Schriften. C. Ara- 
bische Literatur. a) Volksliteratur. Bd. 1/4). 


Pérés, Henri and Mangion, Paul 
Les Mille et une Nuits ; textes choisis groupés par idées suivis 
d'un glossaire arabe-français. Nouvelle édition, revue et corrigée. 
Alger: Editions Baconnier, 1961. xx, 341 pp. 


Sälhäni, Antoine 
Alf layla wa-layla. Beirut: Jesuit press, 1888-1890. 5 volumes. 
2 copies. 
Alf layla wa-layla. Beirut: Jesuit press, 1888-1909. 5 volumes. 
Alf layla wa-layla. Beirut: al-Matba‘a al-Kathülikiyya, 
1956-58. 7 volumes. 


Seybold, Christian Friedrich 
Geschichte von Sul und Schumul, unbekannte Erzühlung aus 
Tausend und emer Nacht. Nach dem Tübinger Unikum. Leipzig: 
M. Spirgatis, 1902. xvr, 104 pp. 


Shuekh Uhmud 
Arabian Nights Entertainmenis. In the original Arabic. Re- 
printed from the edition published by Shuekh Uhmud. The 
two vols. in one, containing 200 Nights. Calcutta: Asistio Litho- 
graphic Company's Press, 1829. 451 pp. 


White, Joseph 
Al-layla al-thaniya wa’l-sititün ba'd al-miya min Mmkayat alf 
layla wa-layla. Oxford: n.p., [1880 ?]. 20 pp. Specimens of a pro- 
posed edition of the Arabian Nights. 


Zotenberg, Hermann 
Histoire d'al? al-din, ou La Lampe Mervetlleuse. Texte arabe 
publié avec une notice sur quelques manuscrits des Mille et une 
Nuits. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1888. 70, 86 pp. 
2 copies. 
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TRANSLATIONS OTHER THAN ENGLISH OWNED BY 
Case MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Bengali 
Sri Binayakumaya Gangopadhyayu 
Aládin. Calcutta: n.p., 1831 A.H. 55 pp. illus. 
Alsbabé. Calcutta: n.p., 1831 A.H. 71 pp. illus. 


Sri Rämänanda Candräupadhyaya Sampädite 
Araby opanyasa sacitra garhanthya samnkarana. Calcutta: 
n.p., 1319 A.H. 180 pp. illus. 


Arabya upanyasa garhanthya samnkarana sacira. Calcutta: 
n.p., 1324 A.H. 3 volumes. illus. 
CML lacks volume 2. 


Sri Yuktanilamani Vasäka Karnreka 
Arabya upanyasa. Calcutta: n.p., 1257 A.H. 3 volumes. 


Canarese 
Rungo, Venkyt 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, translated into Canarese. 
Part I. Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 1863. 170 pp. 


Chanese 
Yuan Ho-hai 
T'ien Fang Yeh T'an; or, I Okien Long I Yeh. Shanghaï: 
Commercial Press, 1914. 4 parts. 
2 copies. Copy 2 bound in one volume. 


Danish 


Elberling, Carl 
Et og Andet om Aladdin. Kjøbenhavn: Thieles Bogtrykkeri, 
1899. 86, 13 pp. 


Dutch 


Duizend en een nacht, Arabische vertellingen. Naar de nieuwste 
Bronnen bewerkt en door verklarende aanteekeningen opgehelderd, 
rijk geillustreerd met platen. Utrecht: C. van der Post Jr., 1848- 
1850. 3 volumes. illus. 
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Frijlink, Hendrik 
Duazend en dén nacht. Arabische vertellingen. De nieuwste en 
volledigste Fransche en Hoogduitsche uitgaven gevolgd. Amster- 
dam: Hendrik Frijlink, 1829-1831. 9 volumes. illus. 


French 
Arnaud, Marc-Antoine 
Les Roueries de Dalila, conte traduit des Mille et une Nuits. 
Alger: P. Fontant, n.d. 102, 56 pp. 


Chavis, Denis & M. Cazotte 
Continuation des Mille et une Nuits, contes Arabes. Genève: 
Barde, Manget & Compagnie, 1788-1789. 4 volumes. illus. 


Cherbonneau, August & Édouard Thierry 
Histoire de Djouder le Pêcheur, Conte traduit de l’Arabe. 
Paris: L. Hachette et cie, 1853. rx, 118 pp. 


Cherbonneau, August 
Histoire de Chems-eddine et de Nour-eddine, extraite des Mille 
et une Nuits, expliquée d’après une nouvelle méthode par deux 
traductions françaises, l’une, littérale et juxtalinéaire, présentant 
le mot à mot français en regard des mots Árabes correspondants, 
l'autre, correcte et précédée du Texte Arabe. Paris: L. Hachette 
et Cie, 1869. 213 pp. 


Dupuis, Eudoxie 
Histoire D’ Abou-Hassan. Paris: Ch. Delagrave, 1898. 62 pp. 
illus. 


Galland, Antoine 

Mille et une Nuts (2e series). Aventures de Trois Calenders. 
Paris: Albert Méricant, n.d. 128 pp. 

Les Mille et une Nuits (do series). Ali Baba ou les quarante 
voleurs. Le Cheval enchanté. Paris: Albert Méricant, n.d. 127 pp. 

Les Malle & Une Nuit. Contes Arabes. Paris: Claude Barbin, 
1704-1717. 12 volumes. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Troisième Édition, 
Revüé & corrigée. Suivant la Copie de Paris. 1705. 
CML has v. 1, 2 only, the two bound in one. 

Les Mille et Une Nuit. Contes Arabes. Troisième Édition, 
revúë & corrigée. La Haye: Pierre Husson, 1706-1714. 12 volumes. 
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CML has 3rd edition v. 2, 4th edition v. 3-7, and 1st edition 

v. 8. Other volumes lacking. 

Les Mille et Une Nut. Contes Arabes. Quatrième Édition, 
revü8 & corrigée. La Haye: Pierre Husson, 1706-1717. 12 volumes. 

CML has 4th edition for v. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 3rd edition for v. 2. 

Other volumes lacking. 

Les Mille & Une Nwit. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle Édition 
Corrigée. Paris: La Compagnie des Libraires, 1726. 6 volumes. 

Les Mille et Une Nuit. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle Édition Cor- 
rigée. Paris: La Compagnie des Libraires, 1745. 6 volumes. 

Les Mille et Une Nuit. Contes Arabes. Septième Édition, 
revié & corrigée. La Haye: Jean Martin Husson, 1730-1746. 
12 volumes. 

v. 1, 7th edition; v. 2-7, 8th edition; v. 8, 5th edition; v. 9-12, 

1st edition. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle Edition, 
Corrigée, augmentée & enrichie de très-belles figures gravées par 
M. De Launay. Genève: Barde, Manget & Compagnie—Paris: 
Cuchet, 1790. 5 volumes. 

Les Milles et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle édition, 
revue, accompagnée de notes, augmentée de plusieurs contes 
traduits pour la première fois, ornée de 21 gravures, et publiée 
par Édouard Gauttier. Paris: J.A.8. Collin de Plancy, 1822-1823. 
7 volumes. illus. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Paris: A. Hiard, 1832. 
8 volumes in 4. 

Les Mille et Une Nusts. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle édition ornée 
de figures. Paris: Lebigne Frères, 1836. 10 volumes in 6. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Suivis de nouveaux 
contes de Caylus et de l'Abbé Blanchet, aveo une préface histo- 
rique par Jules Janin. Paris: Pourrat Frères, 1838. 4 volumes. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Édition illustrée par 
les meilleurs artistes Francais et étrangers, revue et corrigée sur 
l'édition princeps de 1704; augmentée d’une dissertation sur les 
Mille et Une Nuits, par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Paris: 
Ernest Bourdin, 1839-1840. 8 volumes. illus. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes. Nouvelle édition, 
augmentée de plusieurs contes, et accompagnée de notes et d’un 
essai historique sur les Mille et Une Nuits, par A. Loiseleur- 
Deslangchamps. Paris: R. Babe, 1848. xl, 755 pp. 

Galland. Les Mille & Une Nusts. Contes Arabes réimprimés 
sur l'édition originale avec une préface de Jules Janin; vingt et 
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une eaux-fortes par Ad Lalauze. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles, 
1881. 10 volumes. 
CML lacks v. 1-4. 


Galland, Antoine & de Perceval, M. Caussin 
Les Mille et Une Nuts. Contes Arabes. Continués par M. 
Caussin de Perceval. Paris: Chez le Normant, 1806. 9 volumes. 
2 copies. 


CML copy 2 lacks v. 1. 


Galland, Antoine & Destains, Eugène 
— Les Mille et une Nuts, Contes Arabes. Nouvelle édition revue 
sur les textes originaux, et augmentée de plusieurs nouvelles et 
contes traduits des langues orientales par M. Destains; précédée 
d'une notice historique sur Galland par M. Charles Nodier. Paris: 
Galliot, 1822-1825. 6 volumes. 


Guillon, Marie Nicholas Silvestre 
Nouveaux Contes Arabes, ou Supplément aux Mille et Une 
Nuits, suivis de Mélanges de Littérature orientale et de Lettres. 
Paris: Prault, 1788. 3, 424 pp. 


Kazimirski, A. de Biberstain 
Enis El-Djehs, ou Histoire de la Belle Persane, conte des 
Mille et une Nuits; Traduit de l'Arabe et accompagné de Notes. 
Paris : Théophile Barrois, 1846. 176 pp. 


Langles, Louis-Mathieu 
Les Voyages de Sind-bad le Marin, et La Ruse des femmes, 
Contes Árabes, traduction littérale, accompagnée du Texte et de 
Notes. Paris: L'Imprimerie Royale, 1814. 161, 113 pp. 


Mardrus, Joseph Charles Victor 

Le livre des Mille Nuits et une Nuit. Paris: Éditions de la 
Revue Blanche, 1899. 

Volume one only. 

Traduction littérale et complète du Dr. J. C. Mardrus ; Le Lavre 
des Mille Nuits et Une Nuis. Paris: Eug. Fasquelle, 1908-1911. 
8 volumes. 
2 copies. Copy two in 88 fasc. 

Le Livre des Mille Nuits et. Une Nuit. Paris: Cercle du Livre 
Précieux, 1965-1966. 8 volumes. 
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Montet, Edouard Louis 
Histoire de Sindbad le Marin. Précédée d'une introduction 
sur les 1001 nuits et suivie d'un appendice contentant la traduction 
d’autres textes Arabes du même ouvrage. Paris: Payot, 1980. 
191 pp. 


Rat, G. 

Les Amours & les Aventures du jeune Ons-Ol-Oudjoud (Les 
Délices du Monde) et de la fille de vizir el-Ouard fs-l-Akmam (le 
Bouton de Rose). Contes des Mille et une Nuits. Toulon: J. Laurant, 
1869. 51 pp. 

Histoire du Monsieur avec la vietile femme. (Les Mille et une 
Nuits dites supplémentaires, conte dont la traduction est inédite, 
texte arabe, édition de Beyrout, Tome V, appendices, p. 87.) 
Toulon: A. Bordato, 1910. 8 pp. 


Richert, J. 
Extrait des Malle et une Nuts; Contes D’ Aboukir et d’Abousir; 
Texte Arabe et traduction. Alger: Victor Aillaud, 1876. 49, 49 pp. 


Savary, Charles 
Les Amours d’Anas-aloujoud, et de Ouardi, conte traduit de 
l'Arabe. Paris: Chez Onfroy, 1789. 96 pp. 


Tarsot, Louis 
Les Mille e Une Nuts. Illustrations de A. Robaudi. Paris: 
Librairie Renouard, n.d. tv, 141 pp. illus. 


Tibal 
Le Lavre des Malle et une Nie, Conte du marchand et du Génie, 
présentant les Textes arabe et français traduit littéralement. 
Miliana: Imprimerie Administrative a. Legendre, 1893. 26 pp. 


Trébutien, Guillaume Stanislas 
Contes inédits des Mille a Une Nusis, extraits de l'original 
Arabe par M. J. de Hammer, Traduits en Français par M. G.-S. 
Trébutien, ouvrage faisant suite aux différentes éditions des 
Mille et une Nuits. Paris: Librairie Orientale de Dondey-Dupré, 
1828. 3 volumes. 
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Gaelic 


Sgeulachdan Arabianach. Tales from the Arabian Nights, trans- 
lated into Gaelic from the English expurgated edition. Inverness: 
“Northern Chronicle” office, 1899-1902. 3 volumes in 1. v. 1 is 
second edition, 1906. 


German 


Conrad, Adolph 
Tausendundein Nächte im Harem. Arabische Erzählungen. 
Mit illustrationen von Paul Hasse. Berlin: R. Jacobsthal, n.d. 
391 pp. illus. 


Habicht, Max.; Hagen, Fr. H. von der; Schall, Carl 
Tausend und Eine Nacht. Arabische Erzählungen. Fünfte 
verbesserte Auflage. Breslau: Josef Max, 1840. 15 volumes in D. 


Hammer, Joseph von 
Der Tausend und Einen Nacht noch nicht übersetzte Mührchen, 
Erzählungen und Anekdoten, zum erstenmale aus dem Arabischen 
in's Französische übersezt. von Josef von Hammer, und aus dem 
Franzósischen in's Deutsche von Aug. E. Zinserling. Stuttgart: 
J. G. Cotta'schen Buchhandlung, 1823-1824. 3 volumes. 


Henning, Max. 
Tausend und eine Nacht. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun., 1896- 
1901. 24 volumes in 8. 
Second copies of v. 1 and 21 in paperback original. 


Littmann, Enno 
Die Erzählungen aus den Tausendundein Nächten. Voll- 
stindige Deutsche Ausgabe in sechs Banden. Zum ersten Mal nach 
dem Arabischen Urtext der Calcuttaer Ausgabe vom Jahre 1839. 
Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1921-1928. 6 volumes. 
Die Erzählungen aus den Tausendundein Nächten. Leipzig: 
Insel, 1953. 6 volumes. 


Moritz, Paul 
Die schönsten Märchen aus Tausend und einer Nacht für die 
Jugend. Stuttgart: K. Thienemanns, n.d. 312 pp. illus. 
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Noldeke, Theodore 
Das arabische Märchen vom Doctor und Garkoch. Berlin: 
Kónigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1891. 54 pp. 
2 copies. 


Reinsch, J. G. H 
Die beiden Sindbad, oder Resseabenteuer Sindbads des See- 
fahrers. Breslau: Josef Max, 1836. 204 pp. 


Schellenber, Ernst Ludwig 
Arabische Nächte Erzählungen aus Tausend und Eine Nacht, 
mit 41 farbigen Bildern von Edmund Dulac. Potsdam: Müller 
& Co., [192-]. 235 pp. illus. 


Seybold, Christian Friedrich 
Geschichte von Sul und Schumul unbekannte Erzählung aus 
Tausend und einer Nacht aus dem Arabischen übersetzt. Leipzig: 
M. Spirgatis, 1902. 94 pp. 


Weil, Gustav 

Tausend und eine Nacht. Arabische Erzählungen zum ersten- 
male aus dem arabischen Urtext treu übersetzt. Herausgegeben 
und mit einer Vorhalle von August Lewald. Mit 2000 Bildern und 
Vignetten von F. Gross. Stuttgart: Verlag der Classiker, 1838- 
1841. 4 volumes. illus. 

Tausend und eine Nacht. Arabische Erzählungen. Zum ersten- 
male aus dem Urtext vollständig und treu übersetzt. Vierter 
Abdruckder dritten vollständig umgearbeiteten, mit Anmerkungen. 
Bonn: Emil Strauss, 1897. 4 volumes in 2. illus. 

Tausend und eine Nacht, Arabische Erzählungen. Mit hundert 
Bildern, zwanzig mehrfarbigen/achtzig einfarb., von Fernand 
Schultz-Wettel Neu herausgegeben von Ludwig Filda. Berlin: 
Verlag von Neufelds-Henfugs, 1914. 4 volumes. illus. 


Greek 


Georgides, N. 
"Arabikén mythologskén pertéchon drégésers kat symbebékóta 
pleista perterga, kat oOrata. Benetia: Nikolad Glykei, 181b. 
3 volumes. 


Hebrew 
Aystuvar ds Alf Layla wlayla. N.p., 1882. 64 pp. 
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Yellin, David 
Hamelek ‘Omar "ol na’man wumanayn. Tel Aviv: Dviv Co., 
1930-1937. 2 volumes. 
CML has v. 1 only. 


Italian 


Contynuaztone delle Novelle Arabe divise sn Mille e una Notte. 
Tradotte literalmente in Francese da Don Dionigio Chavis, Ora 
per la prima volta dal’ Idioma Francese recate nel volgare 
Italiano. Venezia: Giuseppe Orlandelli, 1791, 4 volumes. 

Le Mille e Una Notte. Novelle Arabe. Seconda Edizione 
illustrata. Napoli: Fratelli Tornese, 1884. 410 pp. illus. 

Le Mille e Una Notte. Novelle Arabe. Milano: Casa Editrice 
Cesare Cioffe, 1905. 475 pp. | 


Persian 


Raus, Albert 
Histowe du Bossu, Conte tiré des Mille et Une Nuits, Texte 
Persan, publié avec des Notes en Français. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1913. 84 pp. 


Polash 


Tystqo nocy + jedna Powresos Arabskie, z tlomaczenia Ant. 
Gallanda. Lipsk: Nakładem i drukiem Breitkopfa i Hürtela, 
1842-1844. 12 volumes in 4. illus. 


Sieroszewski, Wladyslaw 
Tysiąc + jedna noc pouneéer ksiezniczki szachrazady Wydanse 
pelne bez opuszce + przeróbek spolszezone wedlug najlepszych 
qrsekladów. Warszawa: Wedne 1 Spółka, [1926-]. 4 volumes. 


Sanscrit 


Álflasla abhita sahasrarajanichiratra. Lucknow, [1912 1]. 850 
pp. illus. 


Spanish 
Rodriguez, Manuel 
Las Mil y una Noches, Cuentos arabes por Antonio Galland, 


traducidos al Castellano. Madrid: Plazuela del Biombo, 1877, 
2 volumes. illus. 
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Silvestre de Sacy, Antoine Isaac 
Las Mu y una Noches, cuentos Arabes, traducidas en Aleman 
del Texto Arabe genuino por Gustavo Weill con anotaciones del 
mismo una introduccion del Baron Bilvestre de Sacy y vertidas 
del Aleman al Castellano por una sociedad de Literatos, nueva 
edicion adornada con Muchas laminas de los mejores Artistas. 
Paris: Garnier Hermanos, [1886 1]. vor, 1040 pp. illus. 


Swedish 


Thomée, Gistaf 
Tusen och en Nait. Första fullständiga, med talrika Illustra- 
tioner försedda. Stockholm: Philipp J. Meyers, 1854-1857. 8 vol- 
umes in 3. Volumes 1-6 and supplementary volumes 1-2. 


Tamil 


Sokkalingka Mutaliyar 
Arapikkateye. Madras: n.p., 1911. 680 pp. 
Arapskkateye. Madras: n.p., 1923. 500, 261 pp. 


Telugu 


Row, Vangury Subba 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Madras: V. Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu & Sons, 1921. 1v, 236 pp. 


Turkish 


(No title page. Begins on p. 3 and ends on p. 400.) 

An abbreviated Turkish version, illustrated with engravings. 
Tarjuma alf layla wa-layla. N.p., n.d. 6 volumes. 
Tarjuma alf layla wa-layla. N.p., 1287 H (1870). 4 volumes. 


Urdu 


Alf layla wa-layla. Cawnpore: Mustafa Muhammad Khan, 1262 
(1847). 4 volumes in 2. 

Alf layla wa-layla. Cawnpore: Mustafa Muhammad Khan, 
1270 H. (1853/1864). 4 volumes in 2. 

Tarjuma alf layla wa-layla. Lahore: Matba'at Makhdümi, 
1277 H. (1860/1861). 4 volumes in 1. 

Alf layla. Cawnpore: Mustafai Press, 1923. 4 volumes in 
1. illus. 
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Pincott, Frederic 
Tarjuma+ alif laila, Ba-zubán-i-Urdá. Romanized under 
the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort, and edited by Frederic 
Pincott. London: W. H. Allen, 1882. vu, or, 480 pp. 
2 copies. 


Uhmeh, Moonshy Shumsoddeen 
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AYAN AND AGA : THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
BEKTASHI CORPS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Napoleonie era was a critical period in the development of the 
fragile collage that would become Balkan politics. The Ottoman 
administrative system was totally corrupt; civil affairs were in disorder 
and the military system was at best non-functional and at worst intern- 
ally aggressive. Efforts at reform could not be implemented, and the 
18th century climaxed in a decade of anarchy so great that it was 
assumed by foreigners and Turks alike that the Empire could not sur- 
vive. In the Balkans, local notables, both Muslim and Christian, 
seized and fortified towns and even villages, increased their armed 
forces and began to make local alliances for collective security. Brig- 
andage, which had been common before, became virtually universal, 
for little effective authority remained. Cities such as Edirne could 
take action to defend themselves against the physical incursion of 
the rebels, and even smaller towns and villages began to wall themselves 
in; however, such solutions were not available to all. The populace 
was terrorized by bandits and irregular troops who seemed to move 
about at wil Notables refused to leave their estates and openly 
assisted the rebels, giving them refuge and informing them of the 
movements of Imperial troops. 

Most indicative of the deterioration of conditions was that the 
bandits were moving ever closer to Istanbul. The area around Edirne, 
the second capital of the Empire, was infested, and the town of 
Tekirdağ (Rodosto) was under constant attack. Brigands were also 
reported in Kirklareli and even in Büyükdere, a suburb of the capital. 
Macedonia and Thrace were in chaos, and the Balkans, in the words 
of an Ottoman chronicler, were converted into Let d, those petty 
kingdoms and principalities into which great Empires divide. } 

Yet, despite the appearance of brigandage and anarchy, it is the 
argument of this paper that these local regimes cannot be dismissed 
as preludes to nationalism or as postscripts to decline. In fact, a study 
of the basis and distribution of power in the provinces suggests the 


1 Ahmed Cevdet Pasha, Tarik-s Cevdet (hereafter referred to as Cevdet, followed by 
the volume number), 2nd ed., 12 vols. (Istanbul, 1884-1885), VII, 93-96: 1460-152, 282; 
Ahmed Vasif Efendi, “Tarih-i Vaaif,” IV (Istanbul University Library, MS TY 5979), 
123 07b; and, Archives Nationales de France (Paris): Archive du ministre des affaires 
étrangères. Correspondance politique: Turquie (hereafter oited as AN), 204. Adrianople, 
n.n., n.d., “La position de la Roumelie est des plus déplorable ... "; Ibid., 206. Sebastiani 
to—, n.d. (c. 1802), “État actuel de l'empire ottoman” ; Ibid., 211. Rodosto, Salvatore to 
Ruffin, 16 and 21 April, 1806. 
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need to re-examine our assumptions concerning the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire and its impact on Balkan society, for many of the 
‘rebels’ were sustained by local popular support that was both wide- 
spread and interconfessional. 

This argument is best illustrated by examining the career of Osman 
Pasha Pasvanoglu, a Janissary Aga who became one of the most 
powerful individuals in the western Balkans. Beyond the fact of 
power, there is little consensus regarding the Pasha of Vidin. * Even 
his personality remains obscure despite his prominence. Of medium 
height and sallow complexion, Osman Pasha was physically unimposing, 
emotionally volatile and apparently something of a hypochondriac. 
Politically, he has been described as a cross between an Oriental 
tyrant and an enlightened despot, the perfect Muslim who preferred 
Christians to Turks, a greedy miser and a generous benefactor, a 
tolerant fanatic and a rebel loyal to the throne. Most later commenta- 
tors have regarded Pasvanoglu as a usurper who turned Vidin into the 
center of reactionary opposition to the reforms of Sultan Selim IIT 
(1789-1807), * and there is considerable evidence to support this view. 
He began his career as a brigand, seized possession of Vidin in 1794 
and used the city as a base of operations for organized raiding in Wal- 
lachia. His official titles of tax farmer (mültezim) and governor (pasha) 
were forcibly extorted from the central government with an army 
consisting largely of demobilized veterans, Albanian irregulars and 


2 There are almost as many opinions about Pasvanoglu as there are observers. 
Favorable to the Pasha are G. Olivier, Voyage dana l'empire ottoman (Paris: Agasse, 
An IX); Ibrahim Mansour Efendi, Mémoires sur la Grèce ei l Albanse (Paris: N. Barba, 
1827); F.CO.H.L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morte à Constantinople, en Albanie (Paria: 
Gabon, 1805); and, Commandant Mériage in Jakichitch, “Notes sur Pasvan-oÿlu, 1758- 
1807, par l'adjudant commandant Mériage," La Revue Slav, T, 1 (1906) and following issues. 
A. de Juchereau de Saint-Denys, Révolutions de Constantinople en 1807 e$ 1808,2 vols. 
(Paris: Briseot, 1819), I, 04, is ambivalent, while Cevdet, esp. VI, 291-311, simply regards 
him as a rebel. For later commentaries, virtually all hostile, see L. von Ranke, History 
of Servia and the Servian Revolution (London: Bohn, 1853), p. 69; A. F. Miller, Mustafa 
Pasha Bayraktar (Moscow: Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., 1047), p. 458; I. H. Urun- 
gargili, Alemdar Mustafa Pasha (Istanbul: Üstünel, 1942), pp. 9 ff; A. Hajek, Bulgarien 
unter der Turkenherrschaft (Berlin: Deutsche Verlage-Anstalt, 1925), pp. 72-82; and 
J. K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren (Prag: Tempsky, 1876), pp. 486-503, whose com- 
mente are mixed. A more favorable view is found in L. 8. Stavrianos, The Balkans 
since 1468 (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963), p. 218. 

3 The most recent and most complete study of the Reform movement is Stanford 
J. Shaw, Belween Old and New: The Otoman Empire under Suitan Selim III, 1789-1807 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971). Also, idem, “The Origins of the 
Ottoman Military Reforms: The Nizam-i cedid Army of Sultan Selim III," Journal of 
Modern History, XX XVI, 3 (1905), 291-305; and, idem, '"The Established Ottoman 
Army Corps under Selim III,” Der Islam, XL (1005), 142-184. 
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brigands. Moreover, the immediate cause of Pasvanoglu’s uprising 
in 1797 was an effort by the Porte to apply the Nizam-1 cedid regula- 
tions to Vidin, an effort which included the invalidation of Osman 
Pasha's appointment as miltezim. 4 

Pasvanoëÿlu was a rebel; however, the regime at Vidin was neither 
reactionary nor irresponsible. Within the Pashalik, Pasvanoglu 
provided reasonably temperate leadership and succeeded in including 
the Greek and Bulgarian members of the community in his government 
through liaison with the Orthodox clergy. The Pasha also encouraged 
commerce in the province and the relations between his government 
and the merchants of Vidin were excellent, even though most of 
these merchants were Greeks. In the city itself, his main concern 
appears to have been the effective administration—and exploitation—of 
his own territory. He collected European weapons, but also European 
books, including those published by the new press at Istanbul. The 
mosques and fountains expected of an important Muslim were built, but 
in addition Osman Pasha renewed the port, paved the streets and 
even established & number of free, compulsory, coeducational primary 
schools, and was planning a secondary school when he died.‘ On 
the whole, the administrative system was efficient and responsible, 
and his own followers were maintained in a state of discipline and 
order that was generally commented upon by outsiders. 5 

Moreover, if the fact of power is conceded, the scope of that power 
requires explanation, for the territorial base of the regime at Vidin 
was extensive. The rebellion of 1797 was entirely successful, and by 
the fall of 1798 Osman Pasha Pasvanoëlu had virtually absolute power 
in the area between Vidin and the Yantra River, and in addition, 
growing local support in the area of Sumnu and the Deliorman. ? 
The chronicles describe how it was done in & village-by-village account 


4 Cevdet, IV, 214, 288; VI, 214-210, 291-811; Vasif, "Tech," IV, 130 71a; and La 
Revue Slav, I/1 (1906), 200-274. 

5 AN, 208. Pera, Brune to Talleyrand, 30 Frimaire, XII: La Revue Slav, 1/2 (1900), 
424; 11/2 (1906), 441, 444-446; I1I/1 (1907), 138; III/2 (1907), 282-283, 287; Jiredek, 
Bulgaren, p. 502; and, T. Stoianovich, “The Conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant,” 
Journal of Economio History, X X. (1900), 252. 

$ Cevdet, VI, 214; La Revue Slav, 1/2 (1906), 419; AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand, 
Prairial, X ; AN, 205. Sebastiani to Bonaparte, n.d.; Vienna, Champagny to Talleyrand, 
4 Ventose, XL; idem, 206. Pera, Brune to Talleyrand, 6 Germinal, XI; Constantinople, 
Brune to Talleyrand, 29 Messidor, XI; Bucharest, Ste Luce to Brune, 10 Floreal, XI; 
and, L. Léger, trans., “La Bulgarie à la fin du XVIII* Siècle. Mémoires de Sofroni, 
Evéque de Vratsa,” Mélanges Orientauz, 29 Serie, IX (Gert, 1883), 421-422. 

7 Cevdet, VI, 291-311. For an English summary of Pasvanoglu's rebellion see Shaw, 
Selim III, pp. 237-246, 264-265. 
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that is often bewildering in detail, but they do not explain why such 
a remarkable and rapid victory was possible. His strength was based 
upon a gradual buildup of power at Vidin, and yet his role as mültezim 
was in no way unique, nor was his military system. It was so common 
that at one point it appeared that Manav Ibrahim and the dydn (local 
notable) of Lofca were to play the role of princeps on the Danube, ? 
and Tirisnikli-oflu Ismail Aga, dyán of Rusçuk, had equally extensive 
arrangements yet failed to equal the strength or stability of Pasvanog- 
lu. ° 

Part of the explanation for the victory at Vidin was the weakness 
of the Imperial armies, compounded by the anarchy in the Maritza 
valley which made the western Danube inaccessible to royal troops. 
However, while this describes the basic situation in the Balkans, 
the role of the Pasha of Vidin remains unique. It seems certain that 
his strength was not entirely coercive. He might have held Vidin by 
force of arms, but not, at the same time, Lom, Nigebolu, Pilevne, etc. 
He simply did not have the manpower. While all figures are suspect, 
two or three thousand men seem to be about what the Pasha controlled.10 
According to one witness, whose words are particularly reliable 
in this respect, Pasvanoëlu had a very insignificant military force. 
His success was attributed to his connections in Istanbul, and to 
his extraordinary popularity, especially with the Janissaries, 11 

This popularity is noted elsewhere. Although not explicitly stated, 
it seems clear that his assault on Vidin in 1794 was undertaken in 
alliance with the local Janissary garrison and that Pasvanoglu was 
in fact admitted to the city. Th@rebels met with no resistance in the 
town proper, and the muhafiz (military governor) could not even 
hold the citadel, although it was a major Ottoman fortress in good 
repair, certainly able to withstand an assault by a few hundred bandits. 
Pouqueville found Pasvanoglu celebrated as a hero in the Ottoman 
navy, and one of the problems in controlling him was the desertion 
of troops sent against Vidin. 1? This is normally attributed to the 
fact that Pasvanoglu declared himself against the Nizam-1 cedid army 
of Selim IIT and thus represented the vested interesta of the Janissary 

8 Cevdet, VI, 218. 

8 Uzançargili, Alemdar, pp. 8 ff. 

10 A deecription of the 'army of Vidin' shortly after the death of Pasvanoglu is given 
in AN, 214. Vidin, Mériage to Talleyrand, 16 June, 1807. It is reproduced in A. Boppe, 
“La Mission de l'adjudant-commandant Mériage à Widin (1807-1809)”, Annales de l'école 
libre des sciences politiques, I (15 Avril, 1886), 279. 

11 AN, 205. Sebastiani to Bonaparte, n.d. 

13 Pouqueville, Voyage, I, 522; Juchereau, Révolutions, II, 177; Olivier, Voyage dans 
l'empire ottoman, p. 122. 
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corps; however, all the dydn of the Danube opposed the new order, 
and yet when Tirisnikli-oÿlu decided to launch a direct attack against 
the Nizam troops he was murdered by his own men. In fact, the provin- 
cial Janissaries demonstrated a rather ambivalent attitude toward 
Selim III and the Nizam-1 cedid. Their needs were not identical with 
those of the Janissary king-malrers of Istanbul, and during the rebellion 
of 1805 and again after the overthrow of Selim III a fair percentage 
of these border guards remained loyal to the throne. !* 

The problem is one of definition. It seems clear that the source of 
Pasvanoglu’s strength was the support of the provincial Janissaries, 
but this raises the question of the meaning of the term ‘janissary” 
in 1798. There was still a large corps, larger on paper than it had ever 
been, and holding pay certificates that could be converted into cash 
at least in Istanbul. Yet it was estimated that there were enough 
real Janissaries at this time to defend the capital, if they happened to 
agree to do so. In fact, the use of the term *janissary' in reference to 
the provincial military units in the 18th century is unfortunate, for 
it places emphasis on form rather than on substance. The vast majority 
of the "janissary corps’ were artisans, with problems related to their 
social not their military status. 14 

Thus, it is important to examine the specific reasons for the multiple 
Janissary uprisings during this period, and not simply speak of Janis- 
sary opposition to the Nszam-s cedid. One reason for disorder, especially 
in the Edirne area, was that the troops refused to disband until they 
were paid. 15 Another major complaint was the high cost of commodities 
and the shortage of necessary foodstuffs. Even adulterated black 
bread was scarce and exceedingly expensive and one of the 
first acts of the Janissary leaders after the overthrow of Selim III 
was to lower the price of bread. 1 An equally serious grievance was 
that, despite scarcities and rising prices, the reformist government 


13 Cevdet, VIII, 63-64; AN, 210. Pera, Parandier to Talleyrand, 19 Messidor, SI: 
Idem, 212. Pera, Sebastiani to Talleyrand, 21 Sept., 1806; Idem, 214. Vidin, Mériage 
to Talleyrand, 13 June, 1807 ; Travnik, David to Talleyrand, 15 August, 1807 ; Juchereau, 
Révolutions, IT, 27-84. 

14 Bee for example Juchereau, Révolutions, I, 43 ff, who simply assumes that the 
entire Muslim population of the towns was affiliated with the Janissaries. It is generally 
agreed that the Janissaries and artisans fused into one category during the 17th century, 
perhaps as early as the reign of Murad III (1574-1595); however, the process remains 
unstudied. - 

15 Cevdet, VI, 214-215; AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand, —Prairial, X. 

16 AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand,—Prairial, X; ibid., 200. Pera, Brune to 
Talleyrand, 19 Germinal, XI; tbid., 210. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand, 14 and 26 Nov., 
1805; ibid., 214. Constantinople, Sebastiani to Talleyrand, 9 and 28 June, 1807. 
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of Selim III continued to maintain high internal customs dues on wine, 
coffee, tobacco, cloth, livestock, and virtually all other necessary 
merchandise entering Istanbul and other large cities of the Empire. 
In addition, there were new monopolies and special taxes on raw mate- 
rials and finished manufactures, all designed to provide income for 
the new treasury (Irad-t cedid) and the new troops. 17 The craftsmen 
were bitterly opposed to this taxation. The uprising at Edirne in 1804 
was specifically against a new tax on silk, Pouqueville was informed 
that the Ottoman sailors admired Pasvanoglu because he opposed a 
new tax on wine, and the abolition of these taxes was one of the major 
objectives of the coup of May, 1807. 18 

Thus, even in Istanbul, many of the grievances against the Nszam-$ 
cedid were specifically economic. In the provinces, a century of econom- 
ic decline capped by a generation of anarchy had rendered conditions 
intolerable. The artisans of Rumeli were disaffected even before the 
accession of Selim III, and the protection afforded by the Pasha of 
Vidin was only incidentally against the Nizam. In fact, Osman Pasha 
Pasvanoglu should not be regarded as the extraordinarily popular 
spokesman for the Janissary (military) corps, but, as he was specifically 
identified by Ahmed Cevdet, as head of the yamak 1 (artisans), who 
admitted him to the oity of Vidin and sustained his regime. 

The basic meaning of the term yamak is assistant, but it has a number 
of more specific uses. In the garrison towns of the Empire, yamak 
referred to individuals who acted as auxiliaries to the permanent 
frontier regiments. These yamak were locally recruited, apparently 
armed, and when not on station formed the artisan population of the 
Turkish fortress cities. They were the original artisans of the Turco- 
Islamic cities in the Balkans and the term yamak is used to refer to the 
local guilds as well as to the artisan militia. As the Janissaries and 
artisans fused into one category during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the term came to denote the regiment as well as the artisanate. This 
change in nomenclature did not mean that the yamak had become 
Janissaries, but that the border Janissaries are, properly speaking, 
artisans. 30 

17 Juchereau, Révolutions, I, 114-115; IT, 20-21; J. C. Hobhouse, A Journey Through 
Albania, 2 vols. (London: Cawthorn, 1813), II, 1020; H. Inalcik, "The Nature of Tradi- 
tional Society: Turkey," R. E. Ward and D. Rustow, eda., Political Modernization in 
Japan and Turkey (Prinoeton: Princeton University Press, 1964), p. 50. 

18 Pouqueville, Voyage, I, 522-532; Juchereau, Révolutions, I, 119, note 1; II, 
142-148; AN, 209. Pera, Parandier to Talleyrand, 18 and 19 Germinal, XIII. 

19 Cevdet, VI, 214, 294; VIII, 105. 

20 M. Z. Pakalin, “Yamak,” Osmanli Tarih Deyimleri ve Terimleri Sözlüğü (Istanbul: 
Milli Eğitim Basimevi, 1947); I. M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général de l'empire thoman, 
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During the second half of the 18th century, the position of the yamak 
steadily deteriorated. Their main problem was a constriction of the 
urban market coupled with a drastic inflation. Complaints about unem- 
ployment and inflation were continuous and date from the early part 
of the century. Between 1750 and 1800, the piaster lost about 75 
percent of its value, while at the same time prices steadily rose. This 
inflation was &ccompanied by a chronic shortage of necessary com- 
modities, largely due to manipulation, hoarding and the commercial 
activities and free trade aspirations of the merchants and the local 
notables. Neither the protests of the artisans nor the regulations of 
the government attempting to fix prices and forbid the export of grain 
had any effect, and by the end of the century, the position of the 
yamak was critical. 21 

Not even their status as Janissaries gave the artisans any financial 
relief, By 1800, a Janissary regular received from four to seven aspers 
(akçe) a day, which was just about the price of a cup of coffee. This 
pay was in addition to bread rations and uniforms; however, these 
rations were designed to sustain a single male living in the military 
barracks, not a married artisan with a family. 22 Moreover, granting 
the value of this pay as supplemental income, it appears that little 
of the payroll money actually reached the Janissary artisans of the 
provincial towns. Local lands set aside in the form of an endowment 


7 vols. (Paris: Didot, 1788-1824), VII, 321, 883; H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamio 
Society and the West, vol. I, parts 1 and 2 (London: Oxford Univ. Drees, 1957), 1/1, 192; 
and W. L. Wright, Ottoman Statecraft, a trans. of Sari Mehmed Pasha, ‘‘Nasaih ül—vüzera 
ve l'ümera" (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1935), p. 122 (in Ottoman text). Cevdet, 
VI, 294, defines yamak as “the Janissaries who guard the frontiers." He also refers to 
the Dayi of Belgrade as “Belgrad yamak ve yerli askeri,” of. artisans and locally recruited 
soldiers, VU, 150, 384; VIII, 105. According to D’Ohsson, one of the cema'ai regiments 
had been on permanent station at Vidin since the conquest of the 14th century. Their 
status in the 18th century is described by Mériage, La Revue Slav, 111/2 (1907), 278, 
"Les garnisons permanentes de janissaires yamacks se sont métamorphosées en colonies 
de propriétaires, marchands, vieillards, enfants .... Il en est ainsi de toutes lea places 
et frontières.” 

81 M. L. Shay, The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 1734 (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1944), p. 23; N. G. Svoronos, Le Commerce de Salonique au XVIII* siècle (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1962), pp. 37, 368; T. Stoianovich, “Land Tenure and 
Related Sectors of the Balkan Economy,” Journal of Economic History, XIII (1953), 
399-400; idem, "Merchant," J.E.H:, XX (1960), 255-256. 

23 Hobhouse, Journey, p. 624; Wright, Statecraft, p. 118, note 17. One akçe (Asper) 
was equal to 0.3507 gr. of silver. 120 akçe equalled one kurung (piaster). In 1707, twenty 
piasters were equal to one British pound sterling. See J. Dallaway, Constantinople 
Ancient and Modern (London: Bensely, 1797), p. 111; we note in passing that a Turkish 
bath, almost as great a necessity as coffee, cost one piaster in Constantinople (Dallaway, 
Constantinople, p. 111). 
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(ocakisk) and used to support the military units of the garrison towns 
had been seized by speculators, #3 and funds from the central govern- 
ment were normally non-existent. The Porte was also experiencing 
the effects of inflation and contracting revenues, and could not, or 
ab least would not pay, except under duress. The result was continu- 
ous mutinies during wartime, when the auxiliary troops were able to 
exert effective coercive pressure on the government. The last such 
mutiny at Vidin was in 1788, and there is no indication the demande 
were met.** Even when honored, Janissary pay certificates were 
of relatively little value to the artisan. A large percentage of the pay 
tickets were held by Janissary Aÿas who had falmfied their rosters, 
and by speculators who bought up certificates as investments from 
artisans who were more than willing to exchange irregular income for 
ready cash. 25 

As a result, enrollment in the Janissary corps did not give the 
yamak financial security ; however, it did give him privileges, including 
the right to bear arms. It also provided the artisanate with an organi- 
zation through which to protest the steady decline in their status, 
protests which normally took the form of rioting, so that itis increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between a bread riot, a military uprising, 
and a guild revolt. 36 

Thus, the artisans of Rumeli were thoroughly alienated before 

1792, and the Nizam-1 cedid simply provided a focus for their anger. 
It also facilitated the conservative Muslim coalition that swept the 
Empire after the Treaty of Tilsit, for the economic and fiscal policies 
of the reformist government gave artisan and notable a common 
enemy if not a common cause. Not all the artisans so easily forgot 
a century of exploitation, however, and Pasvanoglu and his yamak 
reflect a different resolution. The activities at Vidin, and at Rusçuk 
and Janina seemed to offer an alternative to the complete polarization 
that was emerging from the socio-economic crisis of the decade, for 
the basis of these regimes was not ethnic but rather social and inter- 
confessional. 


93 Wright, Statecraft, p. 124. 

*4 Ferrieres-Gauveboeuf, Mémoires hisioriques ... des voyages faits en Turquie, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Buisson, 1790), II, 162. See also Cevdet, VI, 214-216; AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to 
Talleyrand,—Prairial X; AN, Bur, 241. “Observations sur l'échelle de Smyrne," 
unsigned, 1779. The author of the memoire assumed that Janissaries are paid only during 
wartime, at other times earning their living through trade. 

35 D'Ohsson, Tableau, VIL, 336-337. 

28 For example see the commente by Ó. L. Barkan, “Quelques observations sur l'orga- 
nisation économique et sociale des villes ottomanes des XVIIe et XVIIIe siècles,” 
Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, VIT, La Ville (Brussels, 1955), p. 807. 
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The entire problem of Muslim-Christian relationships under the 
Ottoman Turks is one that invites serious review. There was a pattern 
of growing tension between the two communities during the 18th 
century, a trend as obvious as it is difficult to trace and understand, 
for contrary to general belief, the exclusiveness of Muslim Turkish 
society and the rigidity of the millet system were innovations not 
previously characteristic of the Ottoman social structure. ?? What 
is clear is that in 1800, these differences were far from absolute. On 
the one hand it was difficult for the non-Greek peoples of the Empire 
to identify with a category as broad as the Christian millet, since they 
were subject to the same internal pressures and divisions as the com- 
munity at large. In Imperial politics, the Pashas were duplicated by 
the Phanariotes ; in local politics, the Christian equivalent to the dydn 
was the kocabast. There is little to indicate that this Christian regime 
was any less oppressive than that imposed by their Muslim peers. 
On the contrary, the Empire was governed by a Greek-Turkish con- 
dominium and the leaders of both groups cooperated for the preserva- 
tion of their own vested interests. 28 

There is considerable evidence that this cooperation extended from 
the possessing to the dispossessed. Certainly Pasvanoglu’s relations 
with the Christians of the Pashalik were hardly those of a fanatic 
Muslim. On the contrary, he was accused of preferring Christians to 
Turks and oppressing the Muslims because of this attitude. As indicated 
above, he protected and cooperated with the Orthodox clergy and 
merchants of Vidin. Moreover, his allies among the brigands included 
Serbian and Bulgarian Christians as weil as Muslim Turks and Albani- 
ans, and Muslim households and even villages were not immune from 
attack. ag In addition, although Christians were supposedly forbidden 
to bear arms by 1800, Kügük Hüseyin organized a private bodyguard 
of Christians, the army sent against Pasvanoglu was as heterodox as 
the Pasha’s own troops, and Armatoh, Greek peasant soldiers reported 
disbanded in the 18th century, were acting in their official capacity 
in Attica as late as 1810.39 Even in Serbia, it was a Turkish Pasha 


*? Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, IJl, 289. 

28 Pouqueville, Voyage, I, 211; I, 120; Hobhouse, Journey, I, 261-262, 291, 296. 
On the Phanariotes see M. P. Zallony, Essai eur les Fanariotes (Marseilles: Ricard, 
1824); N. Ionga, “Le despotism éclairé dans les pays roumains au XVIIIe siècle,” 
Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, TX (1937), 100-115. 

29 AN, 218. Vidin, Mériage to Talleyrand, 23 and 24 April, 1807; La Revue Slav, 
IIÍ/2 (1907), 283-284; “Sofroni”, Mélanges Orieniauz, IX (1883), 414-410; Jireček, 
Bulgaren, p. 488; and, Stoianovich, 4 Study in Balkan Civilization (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1967), pp. 142-143. 

39 Stavrianos, Balkans, pp. 218-219; Hobhouse, Journey, pp. 109 ff, 149; Ibrahim 
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who armed the Serbian Christians against the Muslim Janissaries, 
and the subsequent Serb revolt was initially not against the Porte, 
but against the local feudality. It was undertaken in the name of 
Selim III, and conditions were so fluid it was rumored that their 
main ally was Pasvanoflu. 31 

Equally significant was & marked revival of Bektashi propaganda 
throughout the Balkans. In the early years of Ottoman expansion, 
the Bektashi Order of Dervishes had proven to be extremely effective 
missionaries, aided by religious dootrines that were frankly heretical. 
Under their influence the Ottoman guilds long remained intercon- 
fessional, and the latitudinarian beliefs of the Order had particular 
success in Graeco-Byzantine Anatolia and among the Janissaries, 
who were of Christian origin. In fact, Haci Bektash, the founder of 
the Order, became the patron saint of both the Janissary Corps and 
the artisans. The Ottoman government had deliberately attempted 
to subvert this heterodox and potential dangerous Dervish Order, 
or at least end its connection with the military. However, failure was 
finally admitted in 1591, when the Bektashi were formally affiliated 
with the ninety-ninth regiment (orta) of the Cema'at, the division held 
on permanent station in the provinces, and the Janissaries began 
to be referred to as the Bektashi Corps. This was a serious defeat for 
the government, for the Bektashi held the positive allegiance of many 
of the subjects of the Porte including the Muslim yamak. Àt the turn 
of the 18th century, Bektashi missionaries became increasingly active 
in the Balkan Peninsula. a 


Mansour Efendi, Mémoires, esp. p. 848; "Bofroni", Mélanges Orientaux, IX (1883), 
419; AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand, 10 Prairial, X; note also the following: “The 
ayan of Burgaz, Deli Kadir, has advanced to Rodosto; however, the pass is guarded 
by 2,000 men, brave and well armed, Greeks for the most part." AN, 210. Pera, Parandier 
to Talleyrand, 14 Thermidor, XIII. 

31 AN, 204. Pera, Ruffin to Talleyrand, 21 Prairial, X ; I, 206. Pera, Brune to Talley- 
rand, 29 Messidor and 1 Germinal, XI; “Mériage,” La Revue Slav, 31/1 (1906), 140-141. 
In view of Pasvanoglu’s close association with the Dayi of Belgrade (cf. Shaw, Selim III, 
pp. 305-307, 317-327) it is difficult to account for the persistence of this rumor, although 
it is also reported of Pasvanoglu’s suocessor, cf. Barthélemy-Sylvestre Cunibert, Essai 
historique sur les révolutions e l'indépendance de la Serbie (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 
1885), p. 47. 

33 Selim III tried to subvert the Bektashi by encouraging a rival order, the Mevlevi. 
Cevdet, VI, 179-180. On the Bektashi, and their association with the artisans and the 
Janissaries see: J. K. Birge, The Bektasht Order of Dervishes, 2nd ed. (London: Luzao 
& Co., 1965); F. Hasluok, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 2 vola. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1929), esp. If, 586-596; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, IJl, 58-59, 
64-65, 283, 285; C. Cahen, ‘Mouvements populaires dans les villes de l'Asie musulmane 
au moyen Bee: milice et associations de Foutouwwa," Journal of Near Eastern, Studies, 
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The results were most evident—and most permanent—in Albania, 
where the movement expanded under the patronage of Tepedelenli 
Ali Pasha. He was either a Bektashi himself, # or simply regarded 
the order as a means to govern a largely Christian population. In 
either event, be showed the same tolerance and encouragement toward 
Christians as Pasvanoglu, who is also suspected of Bektashi leanings, 
if only by virtue of his connections with the yamak. His own ok 
was an important Bektashi center, containing the tomb of the Bektashi 
Saint, Said Ali Sultan. Moreover, when Osman Pasha's brigand ally, 
Emincik, died during the siege of Vidin in 1798, “Osman lui fit construire 
un trés beau tombeau et fit bâtir un ermitage de derviches pour le 
conserver.” 34 The Order is not identified ; however, it almost certainly 
was Bektashi. 

The specific identification of Pasvanoglu as yamak, and the strong 
presumption that he was affiliated to the Bektashi give support to 
another reporb regarding the Pasha of Vidin. It has been suggested 
that Pasvanogiu was involved in the conspiracy of Rhigas, a Greek 
Patriot who preached a doctrine of religious tolerance similar to 
Bektashi teachings. According to the accounts, which do not appear 
in the Turkish sources, the two became acquainted while Rhigas 
was in Wallachia, and during his captivity in Belgrade both Pasvanoÿlu 
and Tepedelenli Ali Pasha made great efforts to rescue him. 35 If true, 
this is a clear example of an interconfessional provincial movement 
in the Balkans at this time. Even if untrue, however, the circulation 
of the story along with the rumored alliance of Pasvanoglu and the 
Serbs indicates that the situation in the Balkans at the turn of the 
19th century cannot be simplified into a conflict between Muslim 
oppressors and Christian oppressed, a conflict only to be resolved by 
national self-determination. For close to 350 years the Ottoman Empire 
had been a successful experiment in multi-national rule, and even 
among the Balkan Christians the Imperial ideal was abandoned reluc- 
tantly. Many were willing to support Sultan Salim lil's efforts to 


XII (1953), 282-247; B. Lewis, “The Islamic Guilds,” Economic History Review, VIII, 
1 (1937), 20-37. 

33 Birge, Dervishes, p. 72, feels the evidence is *'conolusive." 

34 “Mériage,” La Revue Slav, I/2 (1900), 419. Hasluck, Christianity, II, 593, feels 
that Pasvanoglu “may reasonably be suspected of Bektashi leanings.” 

35 Hasluck, Christianity, I, 76. This is confirmed by N. Botzaris, Vistons balkanigues 
dans la préparation de la révolution grecque (Paris: Minard, 1962), pp. 24, 33. He asserts 
that Rhigas and Pasvanoglu were close friends, that the 7'houros makes reference to 
Osman Pasha (verses 88-95), and that under Rhigas’ influence, Pasvanoglu took as his 
motto “liberté, égalité.” Cf. pp. 41-40. 
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re-establish the paz osmanica. Others turned to local leaders such as 
Osman Pasha Pasvanoglu. 

This local support gives the regime at Vidin an importance beyond 
any consideration of Imperial or international politics. Pasvanoglu 
was not a tyrant, he was an dydn—a local notable whose authority was 
recognized by the people of Vidin. 3 This is not to suggest that the 
regime was in any way democratic. It was a modus vivendi based upon 
necessity. Osman Pasha was basically an opportunist, largely motiv- 
ated by self-interest. He came to power by force of arms and used 
his position to acquire wealth and additional force. He was also an 
accomplished politician with a full understanding of court intrigue and 
was able to capitalize on the weakness of the central government and 
its concern about the French invasion of Egypt and the Napoleonic 
wars. However, if the basis of his power was force, the support of an 
urban coalition of artisans, merchants, Bektashi dervishes and Greek 
Othodox clerics legitimatized that force and permitted the regime to 
survive. The promotion of Pasvanoëlu to Pasha and his appointment 
as governor of Vidin was de jure recognition of & position already 
attained. 

This recognition of local notables by the central government was 
not an innovation of the 18th century, for the Ottoman government 
traditionally ruled through locally selected intermediaries. However, 
two aspects of the regime at Vidin were not traditional, first, the scope 
of power Pasvanoglu could exercise and, second, his social category. 
Osman Pasha Pasvanoglu was a Janissary aga, and the history of 
his family is a summary of the metamorphosis of aga into dydn. 

The process was begun by Osman Pasha's grandfather, Pasvend 
Aga. Originally from Tuzla in Bosnia, he came to Vidin as the leader 
of a group of Bosnian and Albanian irregulars during the Hapsburg 
Wars of the 1730s. In the aftermath of that war, many Christian 
frontiersmen moved north with the retreating Austrians, thus creating 
an opportunity for ambitious Muslim immigrants. Instead of returning 
to Bosnia, Pasvend Ağa seized several villages on the right bank of 
the Danube, settled in the city of Vidin and became affiliated with 
the Janissary regiment stationed there. His son, Omer, expanded these 


38 On the origins of the dydn, see: D. Sadat, “Rumeli Ayanlari: The Eighteenth 
Century," Journal of Modern History, XLIV, 3 (1972), 846-363 ; H Inaloik, “Traditional 
Society”; idem, Land Problems in Turkey,” The Muslim World, XLV (1955), 221-228; 
Avdo Suéeska, “Bedeutung und Entwicklung des Begriffes A’yin im Osmanischen 
Reich,” Sudostforschungen, XXV (1966), 3-20; idem, “Vilajetski Ajani,” Godiänjak 
Drušiva Istoridara Bosne i Hercegovine, XIII (1902), 167-198; Osman Nuri (Ergin), 
Mecellei Unur-u Belediye (Istanbul, 1922), pp. 1655-1658. 
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holdings, expropriating some thirty villages through extortion, forced 
indebtedness, and direct seizure by Albanian mercenaries in his employ. 
He held these possessions by force, never appearing in town unarmed 
or without a bodyguard. Moreover, he used his position as & landed 
proprietor with paramilitary resources to impose his will on the munic- 
ipality, becoming a member of the city council (divan) and obtaining 
the right to supervise and collect certain taxes (possibly as mültezim). 
He also allied himself with local brigands and organized raids across 
the river into Wallachia. This served the dual purpose of diverting 
the brigands from his own holdings and at the same time creating the 
disorders needed to enlarge his estates. 

Actually, Ómer had badly miscalculated his resources. The traditional 
authorities of Vidin reacted in kind to the activities of this parvenu 
áyán, and took a number of legal and quasi-legal steps to curb him, 
quite probably including attempted assassination. When this failed, 
the leaders of the city took advantage of the Imperial army stationed 
at Vidin during the Russian War of 1768-1774 to arrange their problem 
to everyone's satisfaction. The commander in chief of the Imperial 
army, Serdar Koca Yusuf Pasha, was more than willing to oblige the 
elders of Vidin. Omer Aga Pasvanoglu was arrested and killed; his 
sons, [brahim and Osman, were forced to take refuge in the mountains 
around the city, and his estates were reclaimed by the Imperial treas- 
ury. lt was left to Osman Aga to regain his patrimony by rebellion. a 

These developments were not peculiar to the Pasha of Vidin nor 
to the Balkans. In the old Islamic lands, the agas were forced to share 
power with an older aristocracy. In Aleppo, for example, two factions 
emerged which fought for control throughout the 18th century, 
factions which took the expressive names of ‘Emir’ and ‘Yentcert’. 38 
In the Balkans, where in general the pre-conquest aristocracy did 
not survive, the correlation between aga and dydn is more immediately 
apparent. 39° However, we would suggest that as they became &yán. 
they ceased to be agas in any true sense of the term. In this context, 
the following comment, although rather maccurate, is nonetheless 


3? La Revue Slav, I/1 (1908), 265, 267-260, 204; Hajek, Bulgarien, p. 72 (where he 
refers to Omer Ağa as “ayan”); and Cevdet, VI, 294. 

38 Cevdet, VI, 175; VU, 146; and H. Bodman, Polstical Factions in Aleppo, 1760- 
1826 (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Prees, 1963). 

39 Suóeska, “Ajani,” Büdosiforschungen, XXV (1966), 176; Cunibert, Essai p. 24; 
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interesting: “This[ A ÿa]is the title given to all rich men without employ, 
and especially to wealthy land owners." 40 

In fact, the pattern is sufficiently general to indicate that the tradi- 
tional view of the European provinces of the Ottoman Empire in the 
18th century must be modified if not abandoned. The emphasis on 
political history, and the tendency to view the Empire as an expansionist 
military organization which ceased to function when the conquests 
stopped, has obscured a unique and extremely significant development. 
The provincials, confronted with the corruption and decadence of 
the Imperial administration, made new arrangements for self-preser- 
vation with local representatives of the “Ruling Institution,’ the 
Janissary Aga. This was possible because the Janissaries themselves 
had become artisans. The 'deterioration' of the Janissary corps, 
which is normally regarded solely as a source of military weakness 
is in fact an important social phenomenon. In the Balkans in the 18th 
century the military arm of the central government had fused with 
the population it had set out to rule. i 

The career of Osman Pasha Pasvanoglu is one example of this 
pattern. It is impossible to generalize further or to determine the 
consequences of this development until further studies of the dydn 
and the artisans have been completed. We do suggest, however, that 
a detailed examination of the transformation of the Janissary corps in 
the 17th and 18th centuries is essential if we are to begin to understand 
the process of change that we call the decline of the Ottoman Empire. 


Rutgers University DEEnA R. BADAT 
Camden, N. d. 


40 Baron de Tott, Memoirs, 2 vols. (London: Robinson, 1785), II, note to p. 144. 
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Most studies of the Palestine problem prior to 1967 have focused 
on the role of governments—lIsrael, one or more of the various Arab’ ` 
states, Great Britain, the United States, the U.8.8.R.—in this unique 
and incredibly muddled clash of rival nationalisms. In large part 
this concentration on states is justified, since the most important 
actors in the problem, at least from the 1940s to 1967, have been 
governments. But, while states have played the leading role in the 
drama of Palestine, they have not been the only actors in it. Throughout 
the problem's history, there have been non-statal forces, organi- 
zations &nd/or movements striving to become a state which have 
had an impact—sometimes a minor one, but at other moments a 
considerable one—upon the evolution of the problem. The one such 
non-governmental body which did succeed m making the transition 
from movement to state, Zionism/Israel, has received abundant 
attention (in large part because it did succeed). Those which have 
so far failed, however, have largely been ignored. Yet they also have 
a history, one which is part and parcel of the history of this major 
world problem. This essay is an attempt to explore, in broad outlines, 
the history of the major organized political and military bodies of 
the Palestinian Arabs in the late 1930s. The wider issue of the impact 
of these events on the evolution of the problem as a whole cannot be 
discussed within the scope of this article. 

It is customary to enumerate three rounds in the continuing war 
between the Arabs and Israel over Palestine—those of 1948-1949, 
1956, and 1967. This is accurate for struggles between the Arab 
states and Israel, but it is not a full catalog of the persisting Arab 
war for Palestine. The first significant Arab attempt to gain mastery 
in Palestine occurred not in the late 1940s but in the late 1930s, and 
in many ways it is the most interesting of these attempts: it was 
directed against the classic opponent in wars of national liberation, 
a European empire; it was carried out largely by the population 
of the territory in question, the Arabs of Palestine; and it largely 
determined the inter-Arab framework within which later attempts 
to liberate Palestine have occurred. 

The post World War I assumption of a Mandate for Palestine by 
Great Britain, a Mandate which included the obligation of working 
towards the establishment of a Jewish National Home there, was 
met, for most of the interwar period, by only minimal and ineffectual 
opposition by the Arabs of Palestine. The decade and a half from the 
end of the war to the mid-1930s was largely a period of peace in Pales- 
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tine. Politically, the leaders of Arab Palestine devoted their attention 
to peaceful petition of, and ostrich-like non-cooperation with, the 
imperia] power. What violence there was in this period was directed 
against the Jewish population rather than the British administration, 
and even the most serious incidents of physical attack on Jews (those 
of 1920, 1921, and 1929) were more spasms of an unsettled traditional 
soclety than organized attempts at sustained resistance, outbreaks 
which quickly ran their tragic course and then subsided. 

Given the nature of the Palestinian Arab community in the 19208, 
this situation was not surprising. The political leadership of the Pales- 
tinian Árabs was, in the early years of the Mandate, largely the 
preserve of notable families who had acquired lands, wealth, and 
local dominance in the Ottoman period. Linked with the country's 
agricultural majority by a time-honored system of mutual obligations 
which had adequately met the needs of & pre-modern Palestine, 
these families were in almost-inevitable conflict with each other 
for local prerogative and privilege. The lines of political cleavage 
ran horizontally, following the most meaningful lines of social cleavage 
(between vilage and village, between one notable family and ite 
dependent rural following and another such network), with the result 
that the impressive oral unity achieved in various Arab Congresses, 
assemblies and delegations was negated by the inability of this tra- 
ditional leadership to sublimate its local rivalries in permanent or 
meaningful opposition to the Jewish National Home. Nor were 
economic or social conditions propitious to producing revolt. The 
security and efficiency of the British administration, the economic 
prosperity of most of the interwar period, and the slow and often- 
troubled growth of the National Home until the 19308, all combined 
to satisfy the bulk of the population materially and to lull its latent 
hostility to Jewish immigration and alien rule. 

But by the mid-1930s significant changes were occurring in both 
the structure and orientation of the Palestinian Arab community 
and the Arab-Jewish balance in the country. Among the Arabs, 
economic change and education in Western-model achools (both publie 
and private) were gradually creating a modern Arab elite. An urban 
middle class and a new generation of youth were emerging, both of 
whom thought not in terms of communal antagonisms or local rivalries 
where the Jewish immigrant (or the neighboring villager) was the 
prime object of suspicion, but rather in terms of the broader universe 
of all Palestine where Great Britain, the foreign overlord, was “the 
root of our problem, and the Jews secondary, * and where the goal 


i From a proclamation of the Palestinian Arab “National Guard" formed in April, 
1936, as quoted in ai-T'ali'a, June, 1969, p. 12. 
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of political activity was coming to be conceived of as national inde- 
pendence. 

At the same time as the forces of modernization were creating a 
modern and nationally-oriented Arab elite in Palestine, a leader of 
“national” repute and power was also emerging from the ranks of 
the traditional notable families. This was Hajj Muhammad Amin 
al-Husayni. Hajj Amin deserves some comment, for he has played 
an important role in the Palestine problem from the 1920s until 
the 1960s. Through some adroit maneuvering by his family (one of 
the most influential in Ottoman Palestine) aided by considerable 
miscalculation by the British, Hajj Amin was selected as both Mufti 
of Jerusalem and head of the Supreme Muslim Council for Palestine 
in the early 1920s. With the control over the religious establishment 
which these positions gave him, Hajj Amin gradually became the 
only Palestinian’ Arab leader with a country-wide power base. In 
his ideas he was not a secular nationalist, but a passionate adherent 
of Muslim supremacy, a xenophobic opponent of Western customs 
and mores, and a man whose concern with these ends nullified any 
scruples about means. Yet Hajj Amin appealed not only to the tra- 
ditional elements of society. His dignified mien, the undoubted sin- 
cerity of his oratory, and his ability to keep himself above factional 
infighting (he left the official direction of the Husayni faction to his 
relatives), gave him considerable appeal to the emerging modernized 
elite as well. Thus George Antonius, the articulate Cambridge-educated 
publicist for the Arab cause (and a Christian Palestinian) is said to 
have regarded Hajj Amin as “a saint? 

These changes in the Palestinian Arab community coincided, in 
the mid-1930s, with a radical shift in the Arab-Jewish balance in 
Palestine. European conditions (not only the mse of Hitler but the 
world depression as well) produced a sudden, massive Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine. From 1933 through 1935, more Jewish immi- 
grants entered Palestine than in all the previous years of the Mandate 
(134,540 as opposed to 118,378). For the first time, the Arabs of 
Palestine were made aware of the distinct and rather immediate 
possibility of the Jewish National Home being realized. 

With these developments, Arab political action both increased in 
magnitude and took on new forms in this period. The autumn of 1933 
saw à significantly different form of Arab protest: rather than mob 
violence directed primarily against Jews, there were large-scale 


2 Christopher Sykes, Cross Roads to Israel (London: Collins, 1965), p. 100. Sykes 
knew both Antonius and Hajj Amin in the 19308. 
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urban demonstrations (not without violence) led by the urban bour- 
geoisle; urban youth formed the core of the demonstrators whose 
object was to force a change in British policy towards Jewish immi- 
gration. This was followed by an intensive campaign to prevent land 
sales to Jews from 1934 onwards, by the creation of formal political 
parties (replacing the earlier, communally-based “Muslim-Christian 
Associations” which had been the prime vehicle of Arab expression 
in the 1920s) and by the acceleration of demands for & cessation of 
Jewish immigration, as well as an increasingly anti-British tone in 
the Arabic press. In November, 1935, an abortive uprising against 
the British was attempted by a Muslim preacher and youth leader 
from Haifa, Shaykh “Izz al-Din al-Qass&m. With its appeal based 
narrowly on Muslim sentiment yet apparently not supported by the 
Muslim religious establishment headed by Hajj Amin, al-Qassam’s 
band failed to raise the countryside, was quickly surrounded and 
its leader killed. But this premature attempt at revolt echoed within 
the Arab community: al-Qassàm's funeral saw demonstrations in 
his honor, and the political parties were provoked to present a unified 
set of demands to the British calling for, inter alta, the complete 
cessation of Jewish immigration and the inauguration of represent- 
ative government in Palestine. When debate in the House of Com- 
mons made clear to the Arabs the disinclination of the British to 
abandon their support for the National Home, the result was the 
beginning of the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939. 

In April, 1936, local “National Committees" were formed in many 
Arab towns and districts. Largely the spontaneous creation of the 
new modern population which the Mandate had itself created, they 
began to call for a general strike by the Arabs of Palestine to pressure 
the Mandatory power into meeting the Arab demands for the cessation 
of Jewish immigration and for self-government. Only after numerous 
such committees had emerged did the established political leadership 
take control: on April 25, a new country-wide organization, the 
“Arab Higher Committee" (AHC) representing all the political parties 
and headed by Hajj Amin, was formed and gave official sanction 
and national leadership to the strike. 

This urban attempt at resistance to foreign rule was impressive 
both for its longevity and for the degree of organization it demon- 
strated. While the AHC pressured the British on the national level, 
the heart of the strike was the local “National Committees” of the 
urban areas which organized the work-stoppage, enforced compliance 
on recalcitrants through a newly-formed Palestinian Arab “National 
Guard," and eventually extended it to the non-payment of taxes 
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by the Arabs of Palestine. Economically, it was successful ; commercial 
intercourse was seriously disrupted and the cost in revenue to the 
British administration in 1936 was over one million pounds. Politi- 
cally, its results were mixed; the British did not accede directly 
to the Arab demands, but in July, 1936, did decide to send out & 
Royal Commission to investigate the situation. The strike ended 
in October, 1936, when economic pressures (the approach of the 
citrus-harvesting season) began to crack Arab determination and when 
an assurance from the monarchs of Iraq, Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia 
that Great Britain would “do justice" gave the AHC and the local com- 
mittees an acceptable reason for terminating the strike on October 12. 


This urban, distinctly modern, and essentially "reasonable" form 
of opposition to British policies was accompanied, however, by a violent 
movement of armed revolt in the rural areas. The reasons for the 
latter are still somewhat obscure. No solid evidence of concerted 
planning for rural revolt has come to light. It seems rather to have 
been a spontaneous uprising of the Arab peasantry produced by 
several processes: the accumulating fears (magnified for the peasant 
by his isolation) of the past fifteen years, the heightened Jewish 
immigration of the mid-1930s, the displacement of a portion of the 
Arab peasantry from their traditional holdings through Zionist land 
purchase, the undoubted use by at least one faction of the Arab 
leadership, that of Hajj Amin al-Husayni, of xenophobic propaganda, 
and a temporary but severe economic recession in 1935 and 1936. 
All these combined to provoke a significant proportion of the peasantry 
to take up arms once an impetus to resistance was provided by urban 
developments. 


The sudden emergence of armed bands in the hills at first took the 
Arab political leadership by surprise. The AHC consistently disavowed 
the rural violence, but the more extreme within the committee, 
particularly the Husayni faction, soon established contacts with the 
guerrillas, and utilized their activities to increase pressure on the 
British. Caught up in an uprising it did not start and whose potential 
it only slowly grasped, the Arab politicians at first set their sights 
low. During the first phase of the revolt m 1936, they aimed not at 
developing it into a full-scale attempt to oust the British from Palestine, 
but rather tried to use the revolt to change British policy. They 
pronounced it to be a revolution, but a revolution of minimal aims: 
as the Mufti’s confidant Emile al-Ghüri told a British audience: 


. [the] strike has developed into & revolution. It is not the 
act of terrorists or marauders or snipers: it is a revolution. It 
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is not a revolution designed to threaten the power of Great 
Britain, nor to force its hand, but to ask for justice.? 


The core of the armed bands were the villages of Samaria and 
Galilee, organized in small, largely-autonomous groups, armed with 
small arms and explosives (much of it the hoarded debris of World 
War I), and sustained by their villages. As with the Zionist revolt 
to occur in the 1940s, rebel operations largely ignored the rival nation- 
alist group in Palestine and concentrated on the Mandatory Power. 
The original hit-and-run raids were replaced, by July of 1936, by 
greater rebel cohesion and daring; volunteers from the neighboring 
Arab countries began to arrive, the guerrillas began attacks on the 
pipeline from Iraq to Haifa and direct engagements with British 
unite, and there were attempts to control territory. 

The first phase of the revolt got as far as it did largely because 
of British military weakness in Palestine. With only four battalions 
of British troops in the country in April, 1936, it was impossible to 
mount offensive operations. But by September, British forces had 
been increased to 20,000 and offensive operations were begun. By 
October, the British had forced an abandonment of the rebel attempts 
at direct engagements and the controlling of territory. British success, 
however, never amounted to more than a stalemate : the rebels were 
unable to challenge the British directly, while the British were inca- 
pable of eliminating raids on their installations, patrols, and commu- 
nication facilities. The end of the armed revolt of 1936 reflected this 
state of stalemate, for it saw merely the fading-away of the guerrilla 
bands after the end of the general strike. When the political side 
of the struggle was suspended, a tacit cessation of hostilities in the 
countryside also occurred: the British discontinued attempts to 
actively seek out and identify the rebels, while the rebels faded back 
into their villages and the volunteer forces were allowed by the British 
to recross the border. 

The suspension of hostilities in Palestine lasted for almost & year, 
from the fall of 1936 to the summer of 1937, while the Arabs waited 
for the Royal Commission to complete its deliberations. That Com- 
mission's final report, delivered in July, 1937, was quite unfavorable 
to the Árab cause. Cutting the Gordian knot of contradictory obli- 
gations imposed on the Mandatory Power, the Commission concluded 
that the Mandate was unworkable and recommended the partition 
of Palestine into Arab and Jewish states. This was the antithesis 


8 In & speech at Chatham House published under the title “An Arab View of the 
Situation in Palestine," in International Affairs. XV (1936), 691-692. 
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of what the general strike and the uprising of 1936 had been aimed 
at, of course, and the Report’s publication saw the resumption of 
armed revolt, this time in a more serious fashion. 

There are major differences between the first and second phases of 
the Arab Revolt. The second phase was almost exclusively & military 
phenomenon, with no civilian parallel to the general strike of 1986. 
Both the traditional notables and the newer urban population of 
Arab Palestine had been frightened by the element of jacquerie present 
in the revolt in the hills in 1936, and commercial and large agricul- 
tural interests had been hurt by the general strike. With these fears 
of encouraging violence which might be too costly or go too far, no 
mobilization of the Arab leadership as a whole was achieved. The 
second phase of the revolt was dominated by the more radical within 
the Arab community, particularly by the Husaynis. In October, 
1937, the British took action against the AHC and the National 
Committees, dissolving the former, exiling several of its leaders, and 
interning perhaps two hundred members of the committees. The 
Chairman of the AHC and several of his colleagues escaped to Lebanon 
and Syria, however, where they publicly took over the direction of 
the renewed revolt. In Damascus a “Central Committee of the Struggle” 
headed by exiles from Palestine was established. It provided supplies 
and channeled volunteers to the rebels in Palestine. Although Hajj 
Amin was not allowed by the French to proceed to Syria but rather 
forced to reside in Lebanon under French supervision, his villa outside 
Beirut was the strategic center of the revolt, in regular communi- 
cation with the Committee in Damascus and being visited by numerous 
non-Palestinian Arab leaders. Aid from outside of Palestine played 
& more important part in the second phase of the revolt than in the 
first: funds collected in the neighboring Arab countries played a 
major role in sustaining the rebels, volunteers came from Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq and Egypt, and by mid-1938 Germany had become 
aware of the possibilities of the revolt and was supplying small amounts 
of modern arms. 

With Hajj Amin and his exiled followers as the prime movers, the 
second phase of the revolt became as much an Arab civil war as a 
revolt against the British. Those notables and village leaders reluctant to 
support the rebels were forced to do so or were eliminated, those who 
collaborated with the British, especially the Arab constabulary, 
became the target of attacks, and the circumstances of general upheav- 
al offered ample opportunity to all those with ancient and hallowed 
vendettas. In 1938, the peak of the revolt, an estimated 454 Arab 
civilians were killed by the rebels themselves, as compared to 206 
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Jewish civilians. Thus the revolt, while retaining its primarily anti- 
British (rather than anti-Jewish) orientation, had become a struggle 
for internal as well as external dominance. 

The most important difference between the first and second phases 
of the revolt was that the second became a distinct challenge to 
British control of Palestine. Until the summer of 1938, rebel operations 
seem to have had the same goal as they had had in 1936: to force a 
change in British policy by demonstrating that Palestine was ungov- 
ernable without the acquiescence of the Arab majority. But by the 
summer of 1938, encouraged by their successes against a reduced 
British garrison, by the support and aid which they were receiving 
from the outside, and by the growth of their strength to at least 
several thousand irregulars, the rebels raised their sights. Control 
over contiguous belts of territory in the interior of Palestine was 
attempted, and the rudiments of & rebel administration emerged. 
The Central Committee of the Struggle in Damascus began to function 
partially as a government-in-exile, appointing administrators and 
judges for the areas under rebel control (although the rebel court 
system, according to Hajj Amin’s own account, was mainly concerned 
with rendering judgment on “the bands of criminals” who opposed 
the revolt, ie., Husayni rivals): Among the rebel forces a more 
unified command emerged when a “High Council of Command" . 
was set up in a meeting of leading guerrilla commanders in August, 
1938. The most dramatic of its actions was the ordering of urban 
dwellers to abandon the fez for the flowing headdress of the peasant. 
The order made rebel infiltration of the towns easier. 

The peak of the revolt was reached in the fall of 1938, when the 
rebels moved from the countryside in an attempt to take over many 
of the cities of the interior. Nablus, Hebron, Beersheba, Bethlehem, 
Ramallah and finally the old city of Jerusalem fell under partial 
rebel control. By October, 1938, the British Administration in these 
cities had collapsed, with magistrates being withdrawn and the 
British security forces largely restricted to their blockhouses, able 
to exit only in large patrols. 

It took a major British military and political effort to crush this 
phase of the revolt. Throughout 1938, the British slowly built new 
roads into the hills of Samaria and Galilee to open the countryside 
to their forces, and in mid-1938 a barbed-wire barrier, the Tegart 
Wall, was erected along the Palestine-Syria border to prevent infil- 


d “Mudhakkirät al Dën Amin al Dosen? Mufti Filastin,” third installment, AkAbdr 
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tration. British security forces in Palestine had risen to nearly 25,000 
men, some 15,000 of them British Army regulars. By the end of 
1038, this augmented British garrison had succeeded in regaining 
control of the urban areas from the rebels, and 1939 saw steady 
British advances in pacification and the subduing of the rebel bands 
by the now-classic methods of isolating the active rebels from the 
villages which had previously sustained and harbored them. Such 
measures as curfews, the tight cordoning of villages followed by 
intensive searches for arms caches, the prohibition of all road traffic ` 
not authorized by the security forces, and the imposition of collec- 
tive fines on villages near which rebel attacks occurred were devel- 
oped and systematically applied. These measures, as well as the 
actions of the rebel forces, in turn produced pressures within the 
rebel command and the Arab community as & whole. Difficulties 
in communication and supply caused by the Tegart Wall led to a 
break with the Central Committee of the Struggle by several of the 
guerrilla leaders; the leading Arab field commander, “Abd al-Rahim 
al-Hajj Muhammad, was killed in March, 1939; and the rough justice 
administered by the rebel courts eventually led to the emergence of 
pro-British Arab irregulars, the “Squadrons of Peace" formed by 
the anti-Husayni Nashashibi faction, which undertook operations 
- against the rebels. Political developments in 1939 provided the final 
factor in the revolt. Great Britain’s retreat from the partition plan, 
culminating in the White Paper of May, 1939, which promised a unitary 
Palestinian state and a severe restriction of Jewish immigration, gave 
to the rebels and their supporters in the neighboring Arab states a 
considerable victory. Although the Palestinian Arab leadership (with 
but a few exceptions) formally rejected the White Paper, nevertheless 
its terms seemed to guarantee continued Arab hegemony in Palestine 
and, with the British military making armed resistance an ever riskier 
proposition, much of the impetus to revolt vanished. Shortly after 
the outbreak of World War II, the Arab Revolt in Palestine was over. 


The revolt m Palestine of 1936-1939 was, in size, intensity, and 
longevity, the most serious uprising against foreign domination in 
the Arab world between the wars. But in retrospect, we can see that 
it was doomed to failure. Neither the internal evolution of the Palestin- 
ian Arab community, the enfeeblement of the imperial power, or 
international conditions had developed to the point where the revolt 
could have liberated Palestine. In a predominantly agricultural society 
still compartmentalized on pre-modern lines, in which nationalist 
concepts and nationalist goals had taken hold with only a small segment 
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of the population, there were crucial gaps between the various elementa 
involved in the revolt. The urban political leadership was quite limited 
in both its aims and its willingness to commit itself wholeheartedly 
to a struggle for these aims. The rural peasantry —the raw material of the 
armed revolt itself— was continually divided against itself by local 
and factional rivalries stemming from traditional ties. For most of 
the duration of the revolt, the aim of the political leadership was the 
minimal one of changing British policy in Palestine rather than ousting 
the British. It seems that for a short time only, and in circumstances 
which were of a transitory nature, wresting control of the country was 
actually hoped for. But the very violence of the revolt as well as the 
factional uses to which much of the violence was being put deprived 
it of much of its support, and the actual change in Britith policy made 
in 1939 produced general (if unenthusiastic) acquiescence when Great 
Britain succeeded in making liberation too difficult. 

It must not be forgotten that the revolt occurred in the 19308, before 
Great Britain's ability to behave as an imperial power had been crippled 
by World War II and before her resolve to meet what she conceived of 
as her imperial responsibilities had been debilitated. While Great 
Britain appeased the Arabs by her retreat from the partition plan, this 
appeasement was aimed chiefly at the Arab states surrounding Pales- 
tine, to insure their favorable disposition in the impending war. Within . 
Palestine, the revolt was successfully repressed by military methods. 
Finally, the atmosphere of world politics had not yet developed to 
the point where wars of national liberation were regarded as an inva- 
riably progressive development: the League of Nations had no Afro- 
Asian bloc, and those powers which did denounce British military 
action in Palestine either stood for little on the scale of world moral 
voices (such as Italy and Germany) or were satisfied with the White 
Paper’s promise of a future independent and Arab-dominated Palestine 
(such as the Arab states). In all these ways, the revolt was premature: 
it occurred before the Palestinian Arab community was sufficiently 
developed, before the British Empire was sufficiently weakened, and 
before the world as a whole was sufficiently anti-imperialist. But the 
results of the revolt of 1936-1939 were nevertheless momentous. 
While a failure on the military level ond on terms of its maximal 
goals, it did succeed in altering the policy of Great Britain in Palestine, 
an alteration which in turn produced the Zionist struggle for liberation 
a few years later. Paradoxically, the revolt strengthened the Yishuv 
for that struggle: in the late 1930s the Jewish sector of the economy 
made considerable advances towards autonomy, defensive fortifications 
were built, Haganah increased in numbers and improved in training, 
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and the minority military organization ETZEL began its anti-Arab 
operations, At the same time, the revolt shattered the Arab community 
virtually beyond repair. By 1939, the Arab leadership was decimated, 
literally in some cases, figuratively in the case of the dominant faction, 
the supporters of Hajj} Amin (many of whom remained in exile until 
the conclusion of World War II). Physically the Palestinian Arab 
community was exhausted: the economy had suffered greatly from 
the revolt, the rural armament (often acquired over generations) had 
to a large degree been either expended or captured, and many of the 
young militants who would be so desperately needed in the 1940s 
were dead. Casualty figures for guerrilla forces are notoriously difficult 
to estimate, but the most likely figure for this revolt is that from 
four to six thousand Arabs were killed during the course of the revolt. 
Àn ominous portent was the temporary flight of thousands of well-to-do 
Palestinian Arabs to neighboring countries at the peak of the revolt, 
a flight which was to be repeated, with permanent effects, & decade 
later. While it would be too much to say that the failure of the revolt 
predetermined the later failure of the 19408, the fact remains that the 
Arabs of Palestine had largely expended their potentialities for organ- 
ized violence in the 1930s and were to make a much poorer showing 
& decade later. 

But the most important result of the Arab revolt was one which 
seemed to compensate for this weakening of the Palestinian Arabs. 
For it was in the late 19308 that the Arab side of the Palestine problem 
assumed its contemporary dimensions, that the concern of the rest of 
the eastern Arab world with the Arab-Zionist competition for Palestine 
became overt, massive, and (seemingly) irreversible. Only at this time, 
due to a variety of unique circumstances and given the stimulus of 
the revolt itself, did Palestine assume its central position in Árab 
perceptions. 

In one sense, an Árab involvement with Palestine had been present, 
but in a latent form, in the mandated territories of Arab Asia since 
World War I. The Arab Revolt of 1916-1918, and the halcyon days of 
the Arab government in Damascus from 1918 to 1920, had generated an 
indisputable sense of the rightness and inevitablility of Arab unity 
in the Fertile Crescent, The years 1918-1920 became the modern 
Golden Age of the Arabs, and it was to the dream of those years that 
some wished to return. Until the later 19308, the Arabs of Syria, 
Lebanon, and Iraq were preoccupied with their own local struggles for 
&t least formal independence, and their attention was correspondingly 
diverted from the greater aspiration. But when in 1930 Iraq did gain 
such formal independence through a treaty relationship with Great' 
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Britain, and when in 1936 Syria and Lebanon concluded similar treaties 
(never ratified in the end) with France, the first stage of the nationalist 
struggle was seemingly completed, and the Arabs of the Fertile Crescent 
moved on to the second, the aiding of the one area of the Fertile 
Crescent which had not made such progress, Palestine. 

Another factor of crucial importance was the rise of new groups 
on the political scene in the 1930s preaching the doctrine of ethnic 
nationalism. The roots of modern Arab nationalism (like any nation- 
alism) are a labyrinth, but suffice to say that the combination of rapid 
changes in the way of life of the younger generation of educated Arabs 
and the European example of how successful the organization of 
polities along ethnic or ‘racial’ lines could be, produced among them 
the concept of modern Arab nationalism. Detached from religion, 
locality, and often family, by movement of the burgeoning cities, by 
education in Western-style schools and by employment in modern 
occupations, the ties of language and of history were all that was 
left to this younger generation, and they became the prime deter- 
minants of identity. Thus there arose in the 1930s a variety of youth 
movements, later political parties, preaching 'urba or Arabism, the 
mythic and mystical concept of the indissoluble union of all Arabs 
in the eternal reality of one Arab nation. To these youth, the fate 
of their Palestinian “brothers” (the term commonly used by them for 
designating the Arabs of a neighboring country) and of the Palestinian 
portion of the one Arab homeland became a matter of burning concern. 

At the same time as some Arabs turned to ethnic nationalism as 
the principle of salvation when traditional society was collapsing under 
the impact of social change, others found in Islam the necessary 
bedrock. In addition to the spread of nationalist movements, the 1930s 
also saw the flourishing of Islamic fundamentalist societies calling for 
the restoration of Islamic customs and mores, and ultimately for 
the resurrection of an Islamic polity. Since their ultimate concern was 
also, like that of the more secular nationalist movements, the definition 
and maintenance of a living-unit which one might call one’s own in a 
world subjected to the awesome leveling pressures of modernization, 
the potential emergence of a Zionist state in Palestine threatened them 
as well, for here was an old and venerated portion of the Muslim world 
in danger of being alienated from Muslim possession. Although the 
fundamentalist societies now seem to have been of less significance than 
the nationalist movements, they were more popular and influential 
in the 1930s, and acted as powerful agents for the spread of Arab and 
Muslim involvement with the Palestine issue. 

Finally, dovetailing with all the above, there was the issue of im- 
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perialism. If the history of the Middle East in the past thirty years 
demonstrates anything, it is that the common Semitic heritage of Jew 
and Arab means next to nothing in terms of modern politics. For the 
Arabs perceived of Zionism (and later of Israel) not as the “homecom- 
ing" of fellow Semites, but as a colon invasion of Europeans into the 
Middle East to serve the motives of the Europe from whence they 
came. It was in the 19308 that the now prevalent interpretation of 
Zionism’s relationship to the West first gained currency—that the 
Western powers, while technically exiting from the Arab lands (by 
terminating the Mandates and setting up formally independent states), 
were in reality attempting to retain their hegemony over the region 
in another way (by introducing an advanced European population 
group as à barrier between the Arabs, thus keeping them divided, 
weak, and unable to become totally free of Western domination). 5 

As with most conspiracy theories of history, this one was not drawn 
up out of whole cloth. There was just enough verisimilitude given 
it by the occasional statements of British politicians and military 
men (particularly of the Indian school) to make it plausible. Accom- 
panied by a wishful disdain for the welter of other motives which 
prompted Christian support for Zionism, as well as for the later shifts 
in British policy, this interpretation enormously reinforced the concern 
of non-Palestinian Arabs with the Palestine problem by linking its 
independence to theirs, no matter how they defined the ideal unit of 
independence. 

Thus the Arab Revolt in Palestine in the 1930s struck at a particu- 
larly fortuitous moment, when the atmosphere in the surrounding 
Arab countries was unusually favorable towards inducing the Arabs 
of these lands to make the issue of Palestine their own. This they 
immediately did, in a variety of ways. Popular demonstrations accom- 
panied major British pronouncements on Palestine, and the annual 
practice of holding protest demonstrations on November 2, the date 
of the issuance of the Balfour Declaration in 1917, was begun. Commit- 
tees for the aid and defense of Palestine arose in every neighboring state, 
taking up incessant collections of funds. In some areas, youth organi- 

5 The believed connection between Zionism and imperialism was particularly impor- 
tant in Egypt, a country which had remained quite aloof from Arab nationalism as 
such before the 1930s. Although the idea of ethnic nationalism was growing in Egypt, 
the tangible, hard-headed political and economie arguments that a Zionist state in 
Palestine would be a pretext for “repeated European intervention” in the affairs of 
Egypt and that such a state would “close Eastern markets to us” were prime movers in 
making at least some Egyptians beleve that “the Palestine problem is part of the 


Egyptian problem.” See the proclamation of the Young Egypt Party in Jaridat Misr 
al-Fatäh, May 23, 1938. 
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zations organized popular boycotts of Jewish merchants and goods. * 
Those politieians most awake to the new spirit soon attempted to 
capitalize on it, holding international conferences in support of the 
revolt, the most famous of which was the “World Inter-Parliamentary 
Congress of Arab and Muslim Countries for the defense of Palestine" 
in Cairo in 1988. From the mediation of the Arab monarchs in October, 
1936, to the attendance of official representatives from the Arab 
states at the London Conference of 1939, the Arab governments were 
prompted—some only reluctantly—to intervene officially on behalf 
of the Palestinian Arabs. In fine, the Palestine problem became, in 
the late 1930s, the problem of the Arabs generally, a position it has 
continued to hold ever since. 


University of Colorado JAMES P. JANKOWSKI 
Boulder, Col. 


8 As previously mentioned, volunteers from the neighboring Arab states partiolpated 
in the revolt, particularly in ite second stage. 
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Exégèse Coranique et Langage Mystique: Nouvel Essai sur le Lexique Tech- 
nique des Mystiques Musulmans. By Paul Nwyia. Recherches publiées sous 
la Direction de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth, Série T: Pensée Arabe 
et Musulmane, Tome XLIX. Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq (Imprimerie Catholique), 
1970. 439 pp. 


Those who follow the progress of research, in Islamic mysticism 
wil turn with expectation to this doctoral dissertation by a Jesuit 
priest, who has for fifteen years distinguished himself by his careful 
and sympathetic interpretations of the Sufis. 

Paul Nwyia believes that, contrary to the opinion of some scholars, 
the mystical language of the Sufis has its roots in primitive Qur'anic 
exegesis. He takes the Commentary of Muqàtl Ibn Sulayman (d. 
150/761) as an example of early writing on the Qur'an, and gives that 
author's definitions of sixteen words which became key terms in 
mystical thought. Muqàtil interpreted the text literally, in terms of 
its historical circumstances (as he saw them), but he also gave figurative 
interpretations parallel with the literal ones, the material for which 
he drew freely from extra-Qur’anic sources. In addition, he was the 
first exegete to prepare a concordance of Qur'anie verses in order 
to bring out the different meanings found in the sacred text for a ` 
given word. Some examples of his work are given. 

The second mystic and exegete presented by Nwyia is al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 285/898), who took the concordance studies of Muqatil 
and enlarged upon them by applying a different principle of interpre- 
tation, that of personal religious experience. He explained the apparent 
diverse meanings of one word as being due, not to linguistic factors, 
but rather to the varying spiritual condition of those to whom the 
word referred. Al-Tirmidhi’s definitions of twenty-two Qur’anic words 
are given in some detail. 

Next the reader is taken back in time to the period of Muqatil, 
and Ja'far al-Badiq (d. 148/765) is cited as one of the earliest scholars 
to interpret the Qur'àn in the “introspective” way which mystics were 
to follow in later centuries. After exposing a few of his distinctive 
ideas, Fr. Nwyia provides an alphabetical list of technical terms, with 
page references to their occurrence in his edition of the Tafsir of 
Ja'far al-Sädiq (in Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph, XLIII, 1968, 
pp. 183-230). 

Following the evolution of the Sufi movement with a concern to 
deal with mystics whose writings are little known, the author introduces 
Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 194/810), a&l-Kharraz (d. ca. 286/899), Abū al- 
Hasan al-Nüri (d. 295/907) and Abū “Ali al-Niffari (d. ca. 366/977). 

Shaqiq was a pioneer in describing the religious experience in terms 
of successive states (ahtwäl) of the soul. His stations (mandzil) are 
renunciation (zuhd), fear (khawf), desire for paradise (shawq), and love 
for God (mahabba). His language is sober and Qur’anic, but structured 
by his own spiritual quest instead of by the literal text. 

Al-Kharraz makes a striking contrast with the older generations 
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of ascetics. Here is a full-blown mystic, using Qur’anic words, but 
expanding their meaning to encompass the inner world of illumination 
and nearness to God. A careful analysis of some recently discovered 
manuscripts by this thinker, and an inventory of his definitions of 
spiritual terms amply demonstrate his method of interpretation. 

Al-Nüri was a contemporary of al-Kharraéz who in his writings made 
extensive use of the tshara, of allusive language, in which he employed 
Qur’anic words only as a device to suggest some aspect of the mystical 
experience. The point of reference for the sense of this language is 
no more the Qur'àn at all, but rather the extended metaphor conceived 
by al-Nüri himself. Nwyia draws out several picturesque examples 
of this methodology from the previously unknown al-Nüri text which 
he has published in Mélanges de P Université Saint-Joseph, 1968. 

As the culminating point in this study of the evolution of Sufi 
exegesis, al-Niffari’s writings take the reader into a dialogue between 
the mystic and God, the issue of which is the possibility for man, by 
following faithfully the stages of divesting himself of all that is other 
than God, to become himself the “meaning of all the Universe" (p. 384). 

It is good to grapple with this large book. Its intellectual, spiritual, 
and literary dimensions call forth the best that 1s in a reader. Massignon 
is the author's model, and although he does not follow his master 
slavishly, his work is a distinguished continuation of the methodo- 
logical standards set up in Essa sur les Origines du Lexique Technique 
de la Mystique Musulmane. 

To balance the evaluation of Exégèse Coranique ..., however, this 
reviewer finds the author's sweeping value judgment of Sufism to be 
disconcerting. On reading the opening sentence of the Introduction, 
"In the religious history of the Muslim World, there is one great 
adventure which has universal value and which raises Islam to the 
level of an authentic search for the Absolute: the adventure of the 
mystics ...,” one must question whether the author of these words 
can arrive at an adequate understanding of Sufism placed within its 
total Islamic context. His over-enthusiasm for mysticism makes him 
misrepresent the legal structure of Islam (p. 8), and judge with exag- 
gerated severity the doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Qur'àn 
(pp. 363-364) and the phenomenon of Islamic clericalism (p. 370). 
It forms the basis of the assertion that, of all Muslims, only the Sufis 
have been able to say anything more than what the Qur’än says 
about God and man, and this by a recourse to symbolic language. But 
even they, admits Nwyia, were bound by the classical Muslim rejection 
of analogy, so that they would not admit on the conceptual plane that 
which they freely expressed on the level of experience. 

One of the author's main distinctions 1s that between the language 
of imagery used by an al-Nüri (whereby representations are made to 
be bearers of spiritual reality but are extrinsic to the experience) 
and the symbols of an al-Niffar (which contain the experience in 
themselves and are intrinsic to it). It is difficult to follow this distinction 
using the material which is made available in the book. For example, 
when al-Nüri says, “The heart is the house of God" (pp. 325 ff), 
Nwyia calls the expression an image, but when al-Niffari records 
God's words through him addressed to the earth, “You are my face” 
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(p. 403), this metaphor is called a symbole. The semantic and the 
religious acceptations of "symbol" are somewhat confused here. It 
seems that the difference between the language of al-Nüri and that 
of al-Niffari is simply that the former describes religious experience 
from a slightly more remote standpoint than the latter. For both of 
them, figurative language, call it symbol or verbal image, is an effort 
to represent reality and to make it intelligible to others, despite Nwyia’s 
denial of this purpose in the case of the users of symbols (pp. 315-316). 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGHT 


A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century : Shalkh Ahmed Al-‘Alawi, His Spiritual 
Heritage and Legacy. By Martin Linge. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971. 2nd ed. 242 pp. Illustrations. $ 8.75. 


A Sufs Saint of the Twentieth Century is a delightful book that many 
scholars and quite a few amateurs will want to read. Specialists in 
Islamic studies, the history of mysticism in general and of Islamio 
mysticism in particular, social scientists and historians of the Middle 
East and North Africa, and some philosophers and theologians, will all 
want to look at Lings’ study. In a real sense, it is one of the very few 
books in English which deals with Algerian history, with a topic that 
has practically nothing to do with European history in Africa. It is 
based essentially on Algerian sources, not on documentation created 
and accumulated by the French administrators who ruled Algeria from 
1830 to 1962. Martin Lings, the author, is a westerner, yet not an 
outsider. He has truly immersed himself in his topic and avoids most 
of the pitfalls of other foreign authors looking in on Islam or North 
Africa; he makes none of the usual ethnocentric judgments that so 
often spoil otherwise excellent studies about the Arabs, Berbers, and 
Muslims in general. Finally, the first half of A Sufs Saint of the Twen- 
iseth Century is so clear and well written that any educated reader, 
even those who might have no previous exposure to Muslim topics, 
will be able to follow and enjoy the arguments without difficulty. 
The second half of the book is, however, too specialized for most but 
the dedicated students of mystic movements in general and of Sufi 
thought, practices, and philosophy (or theology) in particular. 

The book as a whole is essentially an organized presentation of 
scattered information previously available only in Arabic and, in some 
instances, in French. In a way, Lings’ study lies somewhere between a 
collection of readings and a more thorough and carefully integrated 
interpretative monograph. Much of the book is composed of translations 
and paraphrasings of accounts left by al-‘Alawi himself, by some of his 
disciples and by a few outsiders who got to know him; the first chapter, 
for example, is simply a translation of a vivid character sketch written 
by an avowed agnostic French medical doctor, Marcel Carret; the more 
systematic biography of Shaikh al-‘Alawi is based on the accounts of 
this Sufi saint’s disciples and on an autobiography dictated by the mas- 
ter himself. The second half of Lings’ book lets the Sufi master speak for 
himself on religion m general, on Islam, and particularly on Sufi mysti- 


cism. 
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For historians, the life of al-‘Alawi and of his order will be partic- 
ularly interesting as evidence of Algerian history during the French 
colonial period, of & history that proceeded as if France had never 
conquered Algeria. Al-‘Alawi’srefusal to be colonized was, in many re- 
spects, much more thorough than that ofa much better-known resistance 
figure who was his contemporary, ‘Abd al-Hamid Ben Badis, the 
founder of the Association of Reformist ‘Ulama’. While many of Ben 
Badis’ followers refused to teach anything in French, al-‘Alawi acted 
as though the French were not there. His was a truly magnificent 
example of resistance, of & spiritual struggle undertaken when any 
other fight was clearly impossible. Ben Badis, incidentally, attacked 
al-‘Alawi until after he had met him. The Reformist 'Ulamà' then 
found the leader of a brotherhood to be an excellent Muslim, although 
Ben Badis had thought brotherhoods and maraboutism were perver- 
sions of Islam. 

Martin Lings’ A Sufi Saint in the Twentieth Century is a fascinating 
study that must be read by anyone who is sincerely interested in 
Maghribi history in the period before independence was achieved. 
Shaikh al-‘Alawi was master of his Sufi order from 1909 to 1934, that 
is, in the period immediately preceding the quickening of Algerian 
political life that led to the revolutionary situation of 1954 and to 
the war that gave Algeria her independence in 1962. 

The University of gta Ap ANDREw Hragoy 

Athens, Ga. 
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Shaykh Ahmad SirhindT. An Outline of His Thought and a Study of His Image 
in the Eyes of Posterity. By Yohanan Friedmann. Montreal: MoGill-Queen's 
University Presa, 1971. 130 pp. $ 9.50. 


The avowed purpose of Friedmann's analysis is to bring into serious 
question some of the basic assumptions that have been made about 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, especially in the most recent studies. In this 
the author is clearly successful. He deals in particular with such 
generally accepted theories as the idea that the Shaykh began as an 
“Intoxicated” Sufi and became more orthodox. This, he indicates, 
is not borne out by careful analysis of the letters and writings of 
Sirhindi. Even more telling is the lack of evidence to indicate that 
the Shaykh played a decisive role in determining the direction of 
Moghul policies, as has commonly been held, or that he was a direct 
influence on the emperor Awrangzéb’s move toward a strengthened 
orthodoxy. Many of the current ideas about the Shaykh, says Fried- 
mann, have grown out of the interests of contemporary Muslims in 
the nationalist drives shaping the state of Pakistan. 

In developing and supporting his points, the author relies mainly on 
the writings of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi himself, drawing what one 
might call negative conclusions as often as supplying positive evidence. 
His material is carefully chosen and thoughtfully presented ; in general 
one can say that he makes his case very well. 

If the book has a shortcoming, itis probably that it lacks some of the 
virtues of a full-blown doctoral dissertation (of which it is clearly 
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a condensation), while retaining some of the structure that often 
makes such dissertations tedious for the general reader. That is, he 
makes a number of very good points that undoubtedly were developed 
in some detail in the original work, and about which more information 
would be valuable here. This particular volume has only 115 pages 
of text, leaving one with a feeling that one has read a kind of outline 
of the fully developed theme. On the other hand, the rather obvious 
dissertation style, starting with & consideration of the sources and con- 
cepts to be dealt with, is & bit cold. 

One of the major contributions of the book, apart from its success 
in disproving some generally accepted theories, is the very significant 
one of presenting excellent material on the relationship of Sirhindi's 
clear Sufi orientation with his interest in Muslim orthodoxy. In dealing 
with the Shaykh's conception of tradition and law, for example, the 
author shows that not only does Sirhindi frequently interpret the 
law in Sufi terms, but that he also gives some of the usual Sufi catego- 
ries of understanding in terms taken from the law. And in a brief but 
interesting section on Birhindi's impressions of the Shi‘a, he illustrates 
the difficulty of separating Shi‘ and Sufi concepts, particularly when 
dealt with so clearly in the context of a continuing stress on orthodoxy. 

Friedmann is clearly not attempting, as many recent writers on 
Sufism have done, to present a popular work. He is neither particularly 
sympathetic to his subject (as was, for example, Martin Lings in his 
treatment of Shaykh Ahmad al-'Alawi) nor necessari anxious to 
present Sufism in an entertaining or attractive way (such as one finds 
in the numerous writings of Idries Shah). This is a scholarly work, 
proceeding with good use of source materials and providing well 
documented WR NUN The final chapter is particularly good in 
giving a perspective on the role of modern history in determining 
Sirhindi's image. One wonders why, in this context, the book is quite 
80 brief. The author covers & variety of themes, many of which could 
be elaborated not so much with an end toward further substantiating 
his basic points, as to providing good illustrative material on some 
oa germane to the study of Sufism per se and particularly to the 
relationship of Sufi thought to Muslim orthodoxy (and to Hinduism) 
in the Indian context. 


The Pennsylvanta State University Janz I. SwiTE 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Yeni Türkiyede Îslämhk (“Islam in the New Turkey”). By Gotthard Jaschke. 
Translated by Hayrullah Örs. Ankara: Bilgi Yaymevi, 1972. 168 pp. 20 T.L. 


Yeni Türkiye de lslámhk is a translation of Professor Jaschke's 
Der Islam in der Neuen Türkei, originally written in 1951, to which 
several of Jaschke's subsequent articles on this subject have been 
appended. The importance attached to making this work available 
in Turkish is attested to in an introduction contmbuted by Ismail 
Arar, who was Turkey’s Minister of Education when the volume was 
published. This new Turkish edition conveniently brings together Jasch- 
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ke's articles, and should be particularly useful to scholars in Islamic 
and Middle Eastern Studies who lack access to the German originals. 

The new book is or into an introduction followed by six 
major sections. It Da m with various aspects of the legal reforms 
connected with religion that were enacted during the early decades 
of the Turkish Republic. The problems that are under study are 
defined on the introductory pages, and then some background regarding 
Ziya Gökalp, Mehmet Âkif and Mehmet Şemsettin Günaltey is given. 
These three theorists were among those who opposed the traditional 
authoritarian system as it had functioned in the Ottoman Empire. 

Chapter One deals with the modernization of the Turkish legal 
code that had long defined the style of life Turks lived and mandated 
their religious behayior. Chapter Two analyzes the various attempts ` 
made by Republican authorities to adapt Islam’s sacred scriptures 
and Muslim ceremonies into Turkish. Next is a treatment of the new 
regulations for administering Islamic institutions, which by now had 
been partially dis-established. A discussion of the Kemalist ambivalence 
E a ae a new Muslim leadership is followed by a resumé of 

problems concerning religious instruction in general. Finally, 
tore is an analysis of the legal basis for secularism in the Turkish 
Republic. 

Occasionally, diction problems between the contemporary intellec- 
tual purified Turkish in which the book has been written and thesome- 
what archaic Arabic terminology that is normative in Muslim circles 
can be discerned. However, the interpretation seems to be generally 
clear and is supported by extensive quotations from the relevant legal 
codes. 

The chief limitation of this study is simply its age. Seven short 
articles written between 1957 and 1966 have been added in appendices. 
attempting to overcome this problem. This approach, however, places 
data outside their logical framework. And there is still a period of five 
years that has been totally ignored, during which many of the issues 
with which this volume deals developed in new directions. It 18 regret- 
table that it was not possible to systematically update the entire treat- 
ment by including the last twenty years of trends before the Turkish 
translation was made. Ás it stands, the intellectual and legal move- 
ments that have defined the role of Islam in Republican Turkey are 
traced definitively prior to 1950. More recent trends and events receive 
less precise treatment, which finally lapses mo. Silence regarding 
what has happened since the mid 1960s. 


The Unwerstty of Connecticut FRANK À. STONE 
Storrs, Conn. 


Britain, India, and the Arabs, 1914-1921. By Briton Cooper Busch. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1971. 522 pp. Maps, biblio. Index. $ 12.00. 


During the period under study, the strong differences between 
the (British) Government of India and the Government in Westminster, 
and between the British politico-military authorities in Mesopotamia 
and those in Egypt, have been public knowledge to students of the 
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modern East for the past forty years. To this knowledge Professor 
Busch has usefully added a third dimension by research in the archives 
that were not open to his forerunners, but without changing the general 
pieture. He has presented the British-Indian point of view in a fairer 
light than many British writers of the Little Englander persuasion. 
He shows that what was then called Turkey in Asia looked very differ- 
ent, strategically and politically, when viewed from New Delhi or 
Basra than from London or Cairo. Numerous critics, using the gift of 
hindsight, have asserted that Sir Arnold Wilson and others should 
have realized the potential unity of the Arabic-speaking world; but 
these same critics have failed to note that until the arrival of desert- 
going automobiles in the 1920s Baghdad and Musul were separated 
from Damascus and Aleppo by two to three weeks of arduous animal 
transportation ! 

Professor Busch recognizes that the paternalism of Arnold Wilson, 
the 35-year-old Acting Civil Commissioner for Mesopotamia in 1918- 
1920, was being outdated by the “wind of change” that blew from the 
White House, Whitehall, and Cairo. At the same time he documents 
something not realized by this reviewer, viz., the malignancy with 
which Wilson’s every memorandum or telegram was pounced on by 
Hubert Young at the Foreign Office: Young had himself served in 
Mesopotamia during 1915-1917, and it is tempting to suspect some 
personal antipathy between these two men of almost exactly the same age. 

Obviously, the author could not study the Middle Eastern role of 
the Government of India without also considering the better-known 
role of the British H.Q. in Egypt and its Arab Bureau. Unfortunately, 
he has not prepared the groundwork for his Chapter II, “Cairo’s Arab 
Revolt, 1914-16" with anything like the thoroughness of the ground- 
work of his main theme. At the outset of Chapter II we meet a superfi- 
cial reference to "the nationalist movement in Syria” in 1912 (p. 57), 
and in the Conclusion (p. 476) we are left with generalizations about 
"the Arab movement"; but the 24 1/2-page Bibliography has no 
entry for the work of C. Ernest Dawn, notably the seminal article 
“The Rise of Árabism in Syria” (Middle East Journal, XVI [1962], 
145-168) in which he conclusively demonstrated that as late as 1914 
the so-called Arab nationalists were no more than what P. M. Holt, 
himself no apologist for British imperialism, has called “a handful 
of ineffective conspiratorial groups." When the Ottoman Government 
entered the War, even the activists among the Muslim Arabs appealed 
for Muslim solidarity. The Revolt in the Hijaz of June, 1916, began 
as a piece of dynastic opportunism on the part of Sharif Husain and 
his sons, who were tenuously linked with the Damascus secret societies, 
enticed by the British authorities in Egypt but simultaneously bar- 
gaining with the Ottoman authorities until the latter's reinforcement 
of their Medina garrison alarmed the Amir Faisal into calling for a 
revolt with British support. The Syrisn Muslims, as T. E. Lawrence 
accurately predicted, sat on the fence until Allenby’s final rout of the 
Ottoman Fourth Army in September, 1918, and then discovered that 
they had been Arab nationalists all the time! 

The present reviewer a8 & young 1nan served under, and learned to 
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respect the integrity of, some of the survivors of the Mesopotamian 
campaign. This leads him to question whether, irrespective of the 
campaign's morally dubious objectives, they and those who did not 
gurvive deserve the series of flippant verse quotations which the author 
has appended to each chapter heading. In particular, borrowing from 
the gifted depictor of latter-day Levantine decadence m The Alexandria 
Quartet has an incongruity that comes perilously near to bad taste; 
and whatever one's judgment on this point, Professor Busch should 
have attributed the familiar couplet under the chapter heading on 
page 320 not to Sir Michael O'Dwyer (1885-1925) but to Mr. Alexander 
. Pope (1688-1744). 

University of Massachusetts GEORGE KEK 
Amherst, Mass. 


Murder in Baghdad. By Saláh ‘Abd al-Sabür. Translated by Khalil I. Semaan. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. xx plus 76 pp. 14 Guilders. 


This play in free verse, published in Arabic as Ma'sat al-Halläj 
(Beirut: Dar al-Adäb, 1965), won the Encouragement State Prize of 
Egypt in 1967. Professor Semaan presents it here in English as the 
first book of the Arabic Translation Series of the Journal of Arabic 
Literature. His introduction to it is a shortened and partly revised 
version of his earlier article, "T. 8. Eliot’s Influence on Arabic Poetry 
and Theater," in Comparative Literature Studses, VI (1969), 472-489, 
in which he draws parallels between this play and T. 8. Eliot's Murder 
in the Cathedral. 

While the parallels are striking, indeed, they cannot be said to go 
much beyond the realm of form. Becket’s martyrdom is the result 
of conflict between Church and State but that of al-Hallaj is the 
result of conflict between the orthodox Muslim establishment and 
the Sufi movement striking root among the Muslim masses. Becket 
accepts his fate as “a joyful consummation,” as a preordained act, 
but al-Hallaj leaves doubt that he chose his own end for the love of 
God. Thematically, the two plays deal with martyrdom, with the 
will to die for a cause, though they differ on whether death 1s sought 
or merely accepted. Structurally, however, each of the two plays has 
two parts and uses a chorus to comment on situations and sum up 
their tenor. 

In ‘Abd al-Sabfir’s play, Act One in three scenes begins with the 
crucifixion of al-Hallaj on a tree branch, and moves backward in time 
to the beginnings of his preachment and his illuminating dialogue 
with Shibli. Act Two in two scenes begins with the imprisonment of 
al-Hallaj and ends in the high court which sentences him to death. 
On the other hand, T. 8. Eliot’s play in two parts moves chronologically 
forward and almost inevitably towards a preordained murder in the 
cathedral. 

Professor Semaan’s translation is an accurate one and captures 
not only the poetic nuances of ‘Abd al-Sabür but also the latter’s 
feeling for sensitive Sufi emotions on the one hand and for the crass 
callousness of the Muslim establishment on the other. 

The Hartford Semsnary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 
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African Folklore. Edited by Richard M. Dorson. Bloomington, Indiana: Indians 
University Press, 1972. 588 pp. pa. 3 3.50. 


Very few intellectuals are committed to a particular academic discipline 
and to establishing a creditable institution around a discipline such 
as ‘Folklore.’ Richard M. Dorson is one of those rare souls. His personal- 
ity, intellectual maturity and leadership have established Folklore 
as a sholarly and disciplinary area of investigation in the United States. 

In the first part of the book under review Dorson passionately 
argues the interrelatedness and differences between the sister disciplines 
of Anthropology, Literary Criticism, History, and Folklore. Africa, 
a conglomerate of new nations, but essentially a Folk-culture in transi- 
tion, can better be understood through the concept of Folklore. Dorson 
argues for it and has adequately substantiated his arguments. 

he second part of the book is a collection of sixteen papers by 
scholars of different persuasions analyzing data collected from differ- 
ent parts of the African continent. 

I am sure this volume will not only be considered welcome for the 
students of Folklore and African Studies, but will be a helpful tool 
for theologians and historians of religions in understanding the interac- 
tion of and confrontation between various religious traditions in 
Africa in transition, particularly when new nations in Africa are 

ling for their identity and progress. Once a well-meaning French- 
GE grandmother in the United States said, "If anyone has 
anything important to say he can say it in French." Let that attitude 
be the hallmark of African scholars in saying what they have to say 
about Africa, before any generalization can be made regarding the 
influence of folklore in the rhythm of daily life in Africa. 

Without any reservation, I recommend this ‘pioneering’ work to 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation BHABAGRAHI Misra 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Conferences 


* The Standing Conference of Jews, Christians and Muslims in Europe 
(JCM) was founded in 1971 after years of preparation by the Lutheran 
Evangelische Akademie, Berlin, in oollaboration with the Catholie 
Hedwig Dransfeld Haus, near Koblenz, together with the Rabbis of 
the Leo Baeck College, London, and some European Muslim scholars. 

The 1972 annual conference was held in London from February 
14 to 1T. Its title was "The Faith of the Fathers—the Fate of the 
Children.” About fifty members of the three monotheistic religions 
took part. The meeting began with an introductory session and the 
program included an act of worship— Islamic, Christian and Jewish 
in turn—-exegesis of sacred texts, and lectures. There was also a public 
open forum. The working groups on Training Theological Students, 
Revision of School Text Books, Religious Minorities, and Means of 
Communication, each held & session. 

The question was raised: Why is the younger generation not much 
interested in religion? À psychoanalyst answered that religious men 
and women no longer know how to kindle a fire but merely tell 
stories about the fire. A journalist argued that the Cloud (symbol 
of God's presence in the Bible) is no longer visible in the religious 
establishments. The theologians acknowledged that instead of speaking 
out of an experience, they debate abstract ideas. The presupposition 
for a genuine religious experience is a purified intellect and heart—a 
holy war, 80 to speak, against ourselves. 


From the Foreword of the Proceedings of the European Conference, edited by the 
Seoretariat, 17 Chepstow Villas, London W11 8DZ. 


The Union of Arab Universities (UAU) held its second general 
conference in Cairo from February 4 to 16, 1973. Of its twenty-six 
members, two were not present, namely, the universities of Algiers 
and Rabat. Established eight years ago, UAU held its first general 
conference in Alexandria in 1969. Among its aims are: cooperation 
among Arab universities, raising the standards of Arab higher education 
and research, revival of the Arab cultural heritage, use of Arabic as 
the language of instruction, unification of scientific and civilizational 
technieal terms, encouragement of establishing new universities in 
the Arab world, protection of the academic freedom and other rights 
of Arab faculty, strengthening of university independence and immu- 
nity, mutual Arab accreditation, and cooperation with foreign univer- 
sities. 

The theme of the second conference was “The Role of Arab Uni- 
versities in Contemporary Arab Society.” The conference devoted 
much attention to the best ways of implementing the stated aims of 
the organization. It also discussed, among many other issues, the neces- 
sity of coordination between plans of university education and govern- 
ment plans of economic and social development, the desirability of 
assigning not less than 1 percent of the national income for scientific 
research, and the need for continuing education, external studies and 
adult education. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


I. General and Miscellaneous, Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 
IT. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 

III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, ete. 
Sociology of Islam. 

IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 

V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Sainte. 

VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 

VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period) Islam in modern 


history. 

IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 

X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in the 
January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 


New entries: 

AES. Archives européennes de Sociologie (European Journal of Sociology), Paris. 
L'Homme L'Homme, Revue française d'anthropologie, Paris. 

J.P.S, Journal of Palestine Studies, Beirut. 

Mushir Al-Mushir (The Counselor), Theological journal of the Christian Study 


Centre, Rawalpindi, West Pakistan. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studies. 


2375 LA ANTIGUA POLICROMÍA DEL TECHO DE COMARES DE LA ALHAMBRA. 
Darío Cabanelas. And., XXXV, 2 (1970), 423-451. 

2376 BAGDADER STUDIEN. Georg Krotkoff. Z.D.M.G., CX XII (1972), 93-101. 

2377 ESCRITURAS ÁRABES DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DE GRANADA. Luis Seco de 
Lucena Paredes. And., XXXV, 2 (1970), 315-353. 

2378 A FunrHER Note on Some Syriac MANUSCRIPTS IN THE MINGANA 
Correction. R. Degen. J.8.8., XVII, 2 (1972), 213-217. 

2379 Haora UN "REFRANERO" AÁRÁBIGOANDALUZ. ll: EL REFRANERO DE 
IBN ‘ÂSIM EN EL M8. LONDINENSE. Emilio Garcia Gómez. And., XXXV, 
2 (1970), 241-314. 

2380 HENRI Terrasse (1894-1971). Henri Laoust. REI. XL, 1 (1972), 3-6. 

2381 Iscamic Monuments IN CHRISTIAN Hanos. Sanford Shepard. T.S., 
LXVI, 4 (1972), 293-295. 

2382 MONUMENTS ISLAMIQUES PRÉ-OTTOMANS DE LA VILLE DE BAYBURT 
ET DE SES ENVIRONS. Rahmi Hüseyin Ünal R.E.I., XL, 1 (1972), 99- 
127. 
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833 PROFESSOR ARTHUR JOHN ARBERRY AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO ÍSLAMIO 
LITERATURE. Muhammad Riaz. J.P.H.S., XX, 2 (1972), 74-80. 

54 Lg XXVIII? CONGRÈS DES ORIENTALISTES À CANBERRA DU 6 AU 
12 JANVIER 1971. Youakim Moubarac. R.E.I., XL, 1 (1972), 197-203. 

85 Zur MADONNA MIT DER SAHADA. Martin Forstner. Z.D.M.G., CXXII 
(1972), 102-107. 


II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'än. Hadith. 
See also no. 2458. 


86 AHMAD MUHAMMAD SHAKIR (1892-1958) AND mis EDITION or IBN 
HANBAL'8 Musnan. G. H. À. Juynboll, D.I., XLIX, 2 (1972), 221-247, 

87 NOTE BUR LE PRONOM ‘HUM’ DES VERSETS CORANIQUES DE LA NOMI- 
NATION DIVINE. À. Roman. Ar., XIX, 3 (1972), 301-315. 

88 Tum Use or THE WORD COVENANT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
Qur'an (II). J. M. Ritchie. Basheer, I, 4 (1972), 3-26. (See also no. 2337.) 


III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Soctology 
of Islam. 

See also nos. 2395, 2454. 


389 “Tue ‘COMPLETION’ OB pU mn t OF A LAUDABLE DEED”: AN 
Ancient Anas Ersro Morir. Meir M. Bravmann. D.I., XLIX, 2 
(1972), 273-216. 

890 Tue EARLY EVOLUTION op MUSLIM URBAN Soorety. Ira M. Lapidus. 
C.S.S.H., XV, 1 (1973), 21-50. 

391 FAMY Honor AND THE FOROES OF TOT IN ARAB SoorgTY. Peter 
C. Dodd. Z.J.M.E.S., IV, 1 (1973), 40-54. 

‘392 IsnLAMIO CONCEPT OF HUMAN Riamrs. M. S. H. Ma'sumi. I.S., XI, 3 
(1972), 211-221. 

393 Tux Ramazan, THE UNIFYING Lg A G. Soofi, trans. R.R., LXVII, 
10 (1972), 301-807. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shr'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
See also no. 2400. 


394 FILOSOFIA E RELIGIONE IN ‘ABBAS MaHMÜD AL-ÀqQAD. Vincenzo 
Strika. O.M., LII, 5-6 (1972), 329-339. 

395 MUHARRAM - BRAUCHE IM HEUTIGEN PERSIEN. E. Neubauer. D.I., 
XLIX, 2 (1972), 249-272. 

‘396 MUSLIM SCHOLARS ON PROPHETHOOD IN ÍsLAM. n.a. R.R., LXVII, 9 
(1972), 270-274. 

"897 RATIONALITÉ ET TRADITION DANS L'ANALOGIE JURIDICO-RELIGIEUSE 
OHEZ LE MU'TAZILITE ‘ABD AL-GABBAR. Robert Brunschvig. Ar., XIX, 
9 (1972), 213-221. 

1398 THEOCRAOY AND THE LOCATION or SOVEREIGNTY. Detlev H. Khalid. 
I.S., XI, 3 (1972), 187-209. 

#399 LES TRAITÉS ARABES DE NAVIGATION. H. Grosset-Grange. Ar., XIX, 3 
(1972), 240-254. 
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V. Sufism. Sufi orders. Sasnts. 
Bee also no. 2420. 


2400 “THE GornpEN Mean IN BELIEF.” AN llth-12th CENTURY MUSLIM 
THEOLOGIAN Imam Ar-GHAZZALI. A. Abu Zayd. Dens, VI, 1 (1972), 
47-62. ; 

2401 SURVIVANOES MYSTIQUES ET OULTE DE POSSESSION DANS LE MARA- 
BOUTISME TUNISIEN. Sophie Ferchiou. L'Homme, XII, 3 (1972), 47-69. 

2402 TROIS POÈMES MYSTIQUES PEULS DU FoÛTA-DJALON. Christiane 
Seydou. R.E.I., XL, 1 (1972), 141-186. 


VI. Law. Politics ; state; government. Nationalism. Socralism. Economics. 
See also noe. 2392, 2308, 2418, 2435, 2440. 


2403 THE ADMINISTRATION OF Most Law iN SourH-EAsT Asta. Ahmad 
Ibrahim. T.C., LXVI, 4 (1972), 337-352. (Hee also no. 2346.) 

2404 ARAB CULTURAL NATIONALISM IN PALESTINE DURING THE BRITISH 
MANDATE. Adnan Abu-Ghazaleh. J.P.S., I, 3 (1972), 37-63. 

2405 Tus Dinar Versus THE Ducat. Jere L. Bacharach. I.J.M.E.S., IV, 1 
(1973), 77-96. 

2406 ĪSLAMIO Juristic TERMINOLOGY BEFORE Sirti: A SEMANTIO ANA- 
LYSIS WITH SPRCIAL REFERENCE TO Kūra. Zafar Ishaq Ansari. Ar., 
XIX, 3 (1972), 255-300. 

2407 JUDICIAL PRINCIPLES AS ENUNCIATED BY CALIPH ‘Umar I. Muhammad 
Yusuf Guraya. I.S., XV, 3 (1972), 159-185. 

2408 THE ORIGINS op ARAB NATIONALISM IN ÁLGERIA. Denis Walker. I.C., 
XLVI, 4 (1972), 285-292. 

2409 Tux OTTOMAN CONQUEST op Eavrr (1517) AND THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SrxvEENTH-ÜENTURY WorLD War. Andrew C. Hess. I.J.M.E.S., IV, 
1 (1973), 55-16. 

2410 PonrriscHES DENKEN rw ISLAM. KALIFATSTHEORIE UND POLITISCHE 
ParrosoPare. Erwin I. J. Rosenthal. Saec., X XIII, 2 (1972), 148-171. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. laterature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 


Bee also 2379, 2383, 2443. 


2411 AraBio LxaxicoaBAPHICAL MriscgLLANIES. J. Blau. J.S.S., XVII, 2 
(1972), 173-190. 

2412 Apero PnHowoLoav. Federico Corriente. J.Q.R., LXII, 1 (1972), 
76-18. 

2413 Dre BUCHMALEREI DER GALA'TRIDEN (2. Teil). Die MALEREI IN TABRIZ 
UNTER SULTAN Uwars UND Husarw. D. Duda. D.I., XLIX, 2 (1972), 
153-220. (Bee also no. 2045.) 

2414 A CRITICAL-INTERPRETIVE APPROACH TO THE OTTOMAN TURKISH 
Gazez. Walter G. Andrews. I.J.M.E.S., IV, 1 (1973), 97-110. 

2415 CUENTOS ÁRABES EN LA “FLORESTA ESPAÑOLA” pg MELCHOR DE SANTA 
Cruz. Fernando de la Granja. And., XX XV, 2 (1970), 381-400. 

2416 Enciuish TRANSLATION OF Sm SAYYID AHMAD KHaw’s ‘“SIRAT-E- 
Faripiya.” C. Shackel. 7.C., LX VI, 4 (1972), 307-336. 
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mx? Keari Kuaw's History or ArAmaïe. S. Moinul Hag, trans. J.P.H.S., 
XX, 2 (1972), 97-144; XX, 3 (1972), 175-223. 

EKS LANGUAGE, HISTORY AND ÁRAB NATIONAL ÜONSOIOUBNESS IN THE 
TnuouauT or Jursi ZAIDÁN (1861-1914). Thomas Philip. I.J.M.E.S., 
IV, 1 (1973), 3-22. 

WO Toe Lire AND Works or IBn Hazar ÁL-ASQALANI. Aftab Ahmad 
Rahmani. I.C., LXVI, 4 (1972), 353-362. (See also nos. 2295 and 2351.) 

20 MIDDLE AND OLD ARABIO MATERIAL FOR THe History or STRESS 
IN ÁRABIC. J. Blau. B.8.0.4.8., XXXV, 3 (1972), 476-484. 

21 NOTES SOBRE LA POESÍA AMOROSA DE IBN ‘Asp Razzrr. J. M. Con- 
tinente. And., X XXV, 2 (1970), 355-380. 

22 ON THE PROBLEM OF THE SYNTHETIC CHARACTER OF CLASSICAL 
ARABIC AS ÁGAINST JUDAEO-ÀRABIO (MIDDLE ÁRABIO) Joshua Blau. 
J.Q.R., LXIII, 1 (1972), 29-38. 

‘23 LES ORIGINES DE LA GRAMMAIRE ARABE. M. G. Carter. REI XL, 1 
(1972), 69-97. 

24 PLATO AND PRESENT Day EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE . 

TO PAKISTAN. Zafar Husain Khan. J.P.H.S., XX, 3 (1972), 145-174. 

25 Los POEMAS xPIGRÁFICOS DE IBN AL-TAYYÀB EN LA ALHAMBRA, 
María Jesús Rubiera Mata. And., XX XV, 2 (1970), 453-478. 

26 RUM AND IQBAL A8 EXPONENTS OF THE RELIGION OF Love. Kh. 
Abdul Hamid Irfani. Mushir, XIV, 5-6 (1972), 108-117. 

27 SANAWBARIS ELEGY ON THE PILGRIMS SLAIN IN THE ÜARMATHIAN 
ATTAOK ON MxooA (317/930): À Lrrenary Hisroricat Stupy. C. E. 
Bosworth. Ar., XIX, 3 (1972), 222-239. 

-28 LE SYSTÈME D'ENSEIGNEMENT DE L'ALGÉRIE COLONIALE. Fanny 
Colonna. A.E.S., XIII, 2 (1972), 195-220. 

W29 TEXTPROBEN IM ARABISOHEN DIALEKT von Gurr ‘Anin. Christoph 
Correll. Z.D.M.G., CX XII (1972), 49-87. 

K30 ‘TWENTY DIRHAMS' IN THE KirA8 or SiBAwaiHri. M. G. Carter. 
B.S.O.A.S., XXXV, 3 (1972), 485-496. 

«431 UsAMA IBN Muxaorpx’s Memorrs: Some FURTHER LIGET ON Moart 
Monte Araso (I). I. Schen. J.S.S., XVII, 2 (1972), 218-236. 

182 ZUM ARABISCHEN DIALEKT VON MEKKA. Omar al-Sasi. Z.D.M.G., 
CXXII (1972), 88-92. 


VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (in- 
cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 


See also nos. 2394, 2401, 2402, 2403, 2404, 2405, 2408, 2416, 2417, 2424, 2426, 2428. 


433 ABUL KALAM AzAD AND PAKISTAN: À Posr-BaANaLADESH RECON- 
SIDERATION OF AN IND1AN-MusLIM'S OPPOSITION To PARTITION. lan 
H. Douglas. J.A.A.R., XL, 4 (1972), 458-479. 
434 ATTEMPTS AT CREATING A POLITICAL COMMUNITY IN MODERN SYRIA. 
Moshe Ma'oz. M.E.J., XXVI, 4 (1972), 389-404. 
485 Economio Aspects op THE MUSLIM STATE DURING ČALIPH HISHAM 
(A.H. 105-125— A.D. 724-748). ‘Abdul Bari. TO LXVI, 4 (1972), 297- 
305. 
436 Das JusrLiuM DER BcHLAOHT VON MaLazaiRgpD (1071). A. Sevim. 
D.I., XLIX, 2 (1972), 292-293. 
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2437 Tae Now-Wannmasi HANBALĪS op EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SYRIA. 
J. Voll. D.I., XLIX, 2 (1972), 277-291. 

2438 PERSPEOTIVES NOUVELLES DE L'ORIENT ARABE (Il) Pierre Rondot. 
Études (November, 1972), pp. 483-501. (See also no. 2368.) 

2439 POLITICAL TRADITIONS oF THE MAGHRIB. Elbaki Hermassi. Daed., CT 
1 (1973), 207-224. 

2440 Posr-TRADITIONAL Forms IN ÍsLAw: THE TURF AND TRADE, AND 
VorES AND Pranuts. Ernest Gellner. Daed., CII, 1 (1973), 191-206. 

2441 Tug REACTIVATION OF TRADITION IN A PosT-TRADITIONAL SOCIETY. 
Abdelkader Zghal. Daed., CLI, 1 (1973), 225-237. 

2442 Ten SACRED AND THE SECULAR IN East ÁFRICAN Porrrios. Ali A. 
Mazrui. Dint, VI, 1 (1972), 1-16. 

2443 BALrUQID History AND CONTEMPORARY POETS. Affan Seljuque. 
J.P.H.S., XX, 2 (1972), 65-73. 

2444 SECULARIZING TRENDS IN West PakisTAN. R. A. Butler. Mushir, 
XIII, 1-2 (1971), 1-25. 

2445 Nome OBSERVATIONS ON SECULARISM IN ISLAM: THE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION IN Turkey. Nur Yalman. Daed., CII, 1 (1973), 139-168. 

2446 SuooESSION AND BocrAL CHANGE IN TunisrA. Douglas E. Ashford. ' 
I.J.M.E.S., IV, 1 (1973), 23-39. 

2447 BUR UN GROUPE DE MAUSOLÉES DU CIMETIÈRE DU Carre. Yusuf Ragib. 
REI. XL, 1 (1972), 189-196. 

2448 TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN TRE MAGHRI8. Jacques Berque. Daed., 
CII, 1 (1973), 239-260. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and sdeologtes. 


2449 UN ACTE SUR LE STATUT DE LA COMMUNAUTÉ JUIVE DB TRIKALA. 
Nicoară Beldiceanu. A EI. XL, 1 (1972), 129-138. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church 
in Muslim environments. 


2450 THE GosrEL AND THE Mission Task or THE Caurox. Roland E. 
Miller. Basheer, I, 4 (1972), 30-55. 

2451 L'INFLUENCE DE L'ISLAM SUR L'EuROPE MÉDIÉVALE. W. Montgomery 
Watt. REI, XL, 1 (1972), 7-41. 

2452 MasTING op CHUROH AND Mosque: INTRODUOING THE WORK op 
De. KewNETH CRaaG. J. Slomp. Mushir, XIV, 1-2 (1972), 1-8. 

2453 SIN IN THE QURAN AND THE BIBLE. J. D. Woodberry. Musher, XIII, 
3-4 (1971), 1-5. 

2454 THREE Days or SAocRIFICE: BID AL-ÀZBA, ASHURA AND GOOD FRIDAY. 
J. D. Woodberry. Mushir, XII, 3-4 (1970), 5-7. 

2455 TOWARD THEOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING oF IsLaM. Richard H. Drum- 
mond. J.E.S., IX, 4 (1972), 777-801. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


We are happy to include in this issue an adaptation of & chapter 
from R. Marston Spcight’s Ph.D. dissertation ("The Musnad of 
al-Tayälisi : A Study of Islamic Hadith as Oral Literature,” H.S.F., 
1970). The present article discusses attitudes toward Christians as 
revealed in the Musnad. Dr. Speight is on the Editorial Board of 
The Muslim World. 

Willem A. Bijlefeld continues his review article of attempts to 
introduce Islam, this time dealing with the Islam sections in & 
number of surveys of the religious traditions of mankind. 

It is a pleasure to welcome three new contributors, with articles 
about the Sudan, Árabia and Tunisia. A summary of the article, 
"Islam: Its Future in the Sudan," by John Voll (Department of 
History, University of New Hampshire, Durham) was presented 
at the meeting of the African Studies Association in Philadelphia 
on November 10, 1972. "William L. Ochsenwald (Department of 
History, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg) contributes 
a revised version of a paper read at the Fifth Middle East Studies 
Association Convention in Denver, Colorado, in November, 1971, 
"Opposition to Political Centralization in South Jordan and the 
Hijaz, 1900-1914," giving some idea of the background of the Arab 
Revolt. Charles C. Harber (Haigazian College, Beirut) turns his 
attention to “Tunisian Land Tenure in the Early French Pro- 
tectorate." 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD CHRISTIANS AS REVEALED 
IN THE MUSNAD OF AL-TAYALISI * 


The collection of hadith entitled al-Musnad which is attributed 
to Sulayman Abū Däwüd al-Tayälisi (d. 203/818-19) of al-Bagra, 
is the earliest extant compilation of its kind in print. It was published 
in Haydarabad in 1321/1903 by the Majlis Da’irat al-Ma'ärif al- 
Nizàmiya. The Musnad is a good example of a particular type of 
tradition collection in which the material is arranged according to the 
guarantors' names rather than by subjects. The book contains 2767 
texts from 281 authorities. 

Working from the thesis that hadith literature conforms to certain 
principles of oral composition and transmission, even though the texts 
have long been frozen in written compilations, we present here & 
choice of texts on the subject of “Attitudes toward Christians," in 
order to illustrate the validity of an approach to Islamic traditions 
which takes into account their forms of expression. 

It would be & sound approach to consider attitudes toward Christians 
and Jews together. In many texts it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
tell to which of the two communities reference is made, if, indeed, 
only one of the two is indicated. The term ahl al-kitab, used in the 
Qur’än and in the hadith, means simply the People of the Scriptures, 
that is, the Christians and the Jows.* However, even as Georges Vajda 


* This article is based upon a section of the author's Ph.D. dissertation, “The 
Musnad of al-Tayülist: A Study of Islamio Hadith as Oral Literature" (Hartford : 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1970). 

1 Hereafter referred to as Tay., followed by the number of the tradition. Other 
abbreviations used in this article are : 

Bu. al-Bukhäri, al-Jdmi* al-Sahih, followed by the name of the kifäb, or main 
subdivision and the number of the báb (chapter, or rubric). 

LH. Abmad b. Hanbal, al Musnad. 6 vols. Cairo. 1313/1896. 

Mu. Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, akih Muslim, followed by the name of the kitāb and the 
numbor of tho tradition. 

3 The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, I, 264-266. Occasionally, this term also 
applies to the Sabeans and to the Zoroastrians. 
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isolated hadith on the Jews for study,? we have chosen in this investiga- 
tion to identify those in al-Tayalisi’s collection which refer to Christians 
alone, or, as is usually the case, to both Christians and Jews. 

Every text found in the Musnad can be found, often in a variant 
reading, in one or more of the canonical collections, or in the Musnad 
of Abii Bakr ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi (d. 219/834), another early compi- 
lation which has recently been published.* 

There is a great contrast between the Qur'anic attitudes toward 
Christians and those seen in the hadith. In the Qur'àn * there is mani- 
fested a theological interest in Christianity and a positive appreciation 
of Christians, as well as a stern rejection of some of their tenets. The 
Book bears testimony to spiritual links with the followers of Josus. 
In contrast the hadith reveal an aggressive attitude which polarizes the 
two communities of faith, setting Muslims against Clinstians, not on 
the theoretical level of doctrinal debate, but in the realm of everyday 
life, 

The hadith come out of a period of Muslim ascendancy in the political 
ficld. Many Christian communities, Arab tribal groups and city dwellers 
in Syria and North Africa, for example, had been conquered by the 
victorious Islamic forces. There was no attempt to assimilate these 
Christians, either culturally or religiously, into the pattern of Muslim 
life. They were free to practice their own religion. As far as legal status 
was concerned, they, along with other subjugated religious groups, 
were in & special category. They had the dhimmi status, meaning that 
they were placed under a code of rights and responsibilities which gave 
them a large measure of freedom, but which also made sure that they 
would be subordinate to the Muslim element of the population. Thus 
dhimni status has been studied in some detail bv historians and legists, 
but because the hadith do not deal with legal stipulations as such, and 
because they refer to the dhimmi status but rarely, the literature almost 
completely ignores the testimony of the traditions on the subject of 
Muslim attitudes toward Christians.* 


3 “Juifs et Musulmans selon le Hadith,” Journal Asiatique, COX XIX (1937), 57-127. 

4 Karachi : al-Majlis al-‘Tim!, 1382/1063. 

5 Ci. Le Coran (al-Qor'àn), transl. by Régis Blachère (Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et 
Larose, 1966). Index under "Chrétiens," “Evangile,” “Jésus.” 

8 Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, IL, 227-231, with references ; Antoine 
Fattal, Le Stutut légal dee Non-Musulmans en Pays d'Islam, Beyrouth : Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1958; ‘AN Husni al-Kharbiifli, al-Islam wa Ah al-Dhimma, Cairo: Al- 
Majlis al-A'la li]-Shu'ün al-Islämiyya, 1009; A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs and Their 
Non-Muslim Subjects, London : Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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The sentiments revealed in the hadith represent a popular effort by 
the earliest authorities to bring the Prophet’s example to bear upon 
the social relationships of Muslims with Christians. In these texts 
we can see the basic socio-religious elements out of which emerged 
the epic and age-long religious polemio between the two communities. 


Concesstons to the Christians 


This first category of texts implies that the Muslims were in a posi- 
tion of strength vis-à-vis the Christians, that their life together had 
elements of conflict, but that the Muslims were not inflexible toward 
their protected non-Muslim subjects. 

The first text chosen from those preserved in the Musnad is a com- 
plex numerical saying, that is, a declaration in which the items of 
information are arranged into an easily remembered list.? 


Abū Müsä al-Ash‘ari: The Apostle of God said, “Three people 
will receive a double reward : (9 a man, who, possessing a female 
slave, brings her up well and teaches her well, then frees her and 
marries her; a man of the People of the Scriptures, who, having 
believed in his prophet, then comes to know the Prophet and 
believes in him; and & slave who carries out his duty toward 
God and toward his owners.” [No. 502; cf. Bu., Jihad, 145] 


A close examination of this text is rewarding. Its introductory 
statement, giving the number of items to be listed and the feature that 
they have in common, has & Qur'anie background, so it can be said to 
have had an independent previous existence. Likewise, the man who 
treats his female slave with such extraordinary kindness 1s seen else- 
where, in texts that are independent of Tay., No. 502. 


Abū Moss al-Ash‘ari: The Apostle of God said, “Whoever has 
a female slave and frees her, and then marries her, will have a 
double reward.” [I. H., IV, 398] 


The fact that Muhammad actually did this with his slave, Safiyya, ? 
may be the basis for this promise. Some scholars did not accept that 
what Muhammad did in freeing and marrying Safiyya was normative 


7 Ch W.M. W. Roth, Numerical Sayings in the Old Testament: A Form-Critical 
Study, Supplementa to Vetus Testamentum, Vol. XIII, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965. 

8 Cf. S. 28:54. 

9 Mishkat al-Masabih, trans. by James Robson (Lahore: Ashraf, 1963), IT, 683. 
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for the whole community.! A possible expression of this counter- 
opinion is seen in another reading of Abū Müsa's testimony : 


The Apostle of God said, "When a man frees his female slave, 
and then provides her with a new dowry, he receives a double re- 
ward." [No. 501] 


Similar and stronger in tone is the assertion found in the loosely 
attached introduction to al-Humaydi, No. 768, in which some people 
from Khuräsän say that the man who frees his slave and marries her 
is like one who rides on his sacrificial camel (badana). 

The first and the third items of the numerical saying exist as separate 
hadith (see below for references to the third item), and are used con- 
jointly in Bu., ‘Itq, 16. It is a question as to whether this two-part 
numerical saying resulted from an intentional omission of the part 
about the People of the Scriptures, or whether it represents an inter- 
mediate stage of the development of the three-part composition. Since 
there seems to be no reason for anyone to have disapproved of the 
promise to one of the People of the Scriptures, it may be assumed that 
the version in Bu., ‘Itq, 16, in two parts, shows a stage in the thoughtful 
process of collecting related assertions into composite wholes. 

Still looking at the second item in the list, it shows some interesting 
variations. Although all of the versions examined purport to be direct 
quotations from the Prophet, only one is consistent in citing the speech 
in the first person. In one reading, the expression is, "... and who 
believes in me ..." (Bu., Nikah, 13), whereas in the others it is, 
**... believes in the Prophet ..." (al-Humaydi, No. 768). and “... who 
believes in Muhammad” (Bu., ‘Um, 31). The latter reference is even less 
consistent than the others, for in one of its readings it gives the tasliya 
or eulogy, after mentioning the Prophet's name (I. IL, IV, 395), 
something that would not occur in a direct quotation. So, it seems that 
in & complex hadith such as this one, the structure of the text itself 
is of greatest importance, and that the introductory words, “The 
Apostle of God said," are only a convention. 

In one variant reading there is evidence of a measure of theological 
precision not seen in the other versions. The guarantor notes that the 
double reward is for the man of the People of the Seriptures who, 
"having believed before the sending of the Prophet, then believes in 
the Prophet ..." (al-Humaydi, No. 768). And in still another caso it is 


10 Abū Däwüd, Sunan, in al-Khatfäbi, Ma‘älim al-Sunan (Aleppo: al-Matba'a 
al-Thniyya, 1351/1932), IFI, 182-183. 
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evident that the .guarantor applies the promise to Christians, not to 
Jews, for his wording is, "... who believes in what 'Is& (Jesus) 
brought...” (I. H., IV, 395). 

Turning to the third item in the list, we find it existing independently 
in & number of versions (Tay., Nos. 7, 2567; Bu., 'Itq, 16 bis). So, it 
is likely that all three of the elements were circulated separately at 
first, then two of them were joined, and finally the three. 

There is good symmetry in the arangement and formulation of the 
three promises. In one text a fourth item is joined to the list, the wives 
of the Prophet, but it does not fit harmoniously with the other three, 
as far as can be gathered from the remarks of Ibn Hajar.!t In each 
of the three cases the person assured of a double reward performs two 
commendable actions : 


1. Freeing and marrying a slave. The part about educating her is 
improvisation, as is seen by comparison with a version from I. H., 
IV, 398. 


2. Believing in a previous prophet and believing in Muhammad. 


9. Carrying out one's duty toward God and toward one's owners. 

Each of these pairs of actions is graded from good to better, or best; 
and they are given in that order, except in the case of 3, where duty 
toward God is mentioned first out of respect for the deity. Álso the three 
cases represent three of the basic institutions of early Muslim society, 
the family, the community of believers and slavery. 

In this thoughtful composition we see expressed two basic attitudes 
toward Christians. The first is a negative one. Since two out of three 
cases involve slaves, the feeling is inescapable that Christians are 
regarded as being in an inferior social category. On the other hand, 
this does not stand in the way of & positive appreciation of the Chris- 
tian’s "prophet," nor an implied admission that belief in that prophet 
would merit at least a single reward. To this degree the text shows a 
religious concession. 

The following hadith to be cited does not belong to the category 
of concessions, but should be seen in connection with the one just 
considered, because it is its counterpart.? When it is taken with No. 
502 it is possible to discern the seeds of a Muslim theology of other 
religions. Thereby is corrected or qualified the implied acceptance of 


A Fath al-Büri bi Shark al-Bukhári (Cairo : Maktabat wa Matba‘at Mustafá al-Halabi, 
1378/1959), XI, 28, on a text from al-Tabaränl'a collection. 

13 Both traditions are included under the same rubric by Muslim, ''... The Mode 
of Religions by Muhammad's Religion," in Kit&b al-Imàn. 
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do with the Jews only there is actually no difference between the 
Jews and the Christians in the matter of greetings. 

The formulation which is probably the basis for the whole series of 
testimonies 18 an Injunction serving to accentuate the subjugation of 
the ahl al-dhsmma : 38 


Abii Hurayra: The Prophet said concerning the People of the 
Scriptures that you should not greet them before they greet you, 
and when you meet them on the road, compel them to move aside 
for you. [No. 2424] 


Out of the foregoing the question had to arise how a Muslim would 
respond to the greeting of a Jew or a Christian. 


Anas b. Malik: The companions of the Prophet said, “O Apostle 
of God, if the People of the Scriptures greet us how shall we answer 
them?" He said, “Say, ‘And with you.’ " [No. 1971] 


After injunction and question and answer, the next step is to a little 
more complex reportorial type of expression, & simple story. The dif- 
ficulty with this exchange of greetings is that the dhimmi does not 


remain docile: 


Anas b. Malik: A Jew greeted the Apostle of God, saying, “Death 
be with you (al-sám ‘alayka).” The Prophet said, “Bring him to 
me." Then he said to him, “Did you say, ‘Death be with you?’ ” 
Tho Jew said, “Yes.” The Apostle of God said, “When the People 
of the Scriptures greet you, say, “And with you.’” [I. H., III, 
140] 


So, in view of this situation, another injunction is needed. It is more 
complex than the first, being introduced by a conditional clause. 


Ibn ‘Umar: The Apostle of God said, “When the Jews greet you, 
if one of them says, ‘Death be with you,’ then you say, ‘And with 
you. " [Abi Dàwüd, Sunan, in al-Khattabi, Ma'alim al-Sunan, 
IV, 153] 


The rest of the examples studied are reportorial types, mostly simple 
stories adding personae and brief descriptive touches. One example is 
as follows : 


18 Indeed, al-Tirmidhi expressly states in his note attached to Siyar. 40, a variant 
reading of the text cited, that Muslims are commanded to subjugate (tadAlfl) the ahl al- 
dhimma. 
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Abū Waqid al-Laythi al-Harith b. Malik :69 We went forth with 
the Apostle of God to Hunayn, having only recently come from 
paganism. We went with him to Hunayn, and the unbelieving 
Quraysh along with other Arabs like them had a great green tree 
called Dhat Anwat to which they used to come every year, hang 
weapons on it, sacrifice beside it and devote themselves to it 
for a day. As we were going with the Apostle of God we saw a 
great lotus tree (sidra), so we called out together from all sides, 
“Q Apostle of God, make us a tree to hang things on such as they 
have.” The Apostle of God said, “God is great! By Him who 
holds the life of Muhammad in His hand, you have said what 
Moses’ people said to him, ‘Make us a god even as they have gods.’ ” 
He said, “You are an ignorant people. You follow the customs of 
those who were before you.” [Cf. also Tay., No. 1346] 


Apparently based on this story, there developed & series of warning 
statements, some couched in terms of the present and others in terms 
of the future. The evolution of the versions examined in this investiga- 
tion seems to be as follows: 


1, Muhammad’s rebuke to his warriors at Hunayn is taken up by 
moralizing purists of the community who accuse the Muslims of regres- 
sion. 


Sahl b. Sa‘d al-Ansari: The Apostle of God said, “By Him who 
holds my life in His hand, you follow the customs of those who 
were before you, in exactly the same way." [T. H., V, 340] 


2. An embellished form of the same rebuke is the next example: 


Abü Hurayra: The Prophet said, “You follow the customs of 
those who were before you, span by span, and cubit by cubit, 
so that if they had entered the hole of a lizard, you would have 
entered it too.” [I. H., II, 511] 


3. A normal question arises in the next version, that is, to whose 
customs is the Prophet referring in saying that the Muslims follow 
them. 


Ibn Hischäm (Kitdb Sirat Rosi AU), ed. by Ferdinand Wuistenfeld (Gottingen: 
Dieterichsche Univorsitàts-Buchhandlung, 1859-60), I, 844. 

35 Altred Guillaume mistakenly interprets this name as two separate namos belonging 
to two different guarantors in his translation of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasül Allah (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 568. Cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti'25 fs Ma'rifat al. 
Aghab (Cairo: Maktabat Nahdat Mier, n.d.), IV, 1774. 
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essentially only two versions of the parable, one of which is preserved 
in al-Tayálisi's collection. A comparison of them reveals a nuance in 
the Muslim attitude toward Christians and Jews. 


‘Abd Allah b. Dinar : I heard Ibn ‘Umar recount that the Prophet 
said, "Your duration (baga’), compared with that of the nations 
that have passed away, is similar to the time which separates 
the prayer of oer from sunset. Your situation, compared with 
that of the Jews and the Christians, is that of a man who hired 
workers, saying, "The ones who will work for me until midday 
will receive one girdt as wage. The Jews worked thus. Then the 
man said, ‘The ones who will work for me from midday until the 
‘agr will receive one gird.’ The Christians worked thus. Finally, 
“You who have worked from the oer until sunset will receive two 
girät each.’ The others said, ‘We have worked the most and we 
have received the least.’ He said, ‘Have I wronged you in any- 
thing at all?’ They said, ‘No.’ Then the master said, ‘It is a favor 
on my part, I give it to whom I will” [Bu., Fada’il ai-Qur’an, 
17; cf. Tay., No. 1820] 


Here the focus is upon the period after the coming of Muhammad 
and the formation of the Muslim community. The existence of Islam 
is depicted as a grace from God, issuing from His inscrutable will. 
The higher salary would probably be understood as signifying the 
successful spread of Islam and the superior revelation of the Qur’an, 
signs of the divine good pleasure which provoke the ahl al-dhimma 
to envy. The retort of those who received a lower wage for longer 
work is not an indication of a feeling of injury or bewilderment on the 
part of the Christians or Jews but this remark is rather a rhetorical 
device to set the minority religions in contrast to Islam, without any 
unfavorable judgment upon them. In fact the remarkable feature of 
this reading is that there is no derogatory thought expressed about the 
People of the Scriptures. This is not the case in the following version: 


Abii Misa : The Prophet said, “The parable which may be applied 
to Muslims, Jews and Christians is that of a man who hired people 
to work for him one full day, until the night, according to an agreed 
salary. They worked for him until midday, and then said, ‘We do 
not need the salary that you stipulated for us. What we have done 
will be for nothing (bàfi)' He said to them, ‘Do not do that. 
Finish the rest of your work, and take all of your salary.’ They 
refused and went away. He hired others after them and said, 
‘Finish the day's work and I shall give you the salary that I 
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stipulated for the others.’ They worked until the time of the prayer 
of 'agr. Then they said, ‘We leave you the work that we did, 
for nothing. You may keep the salary that you had fixed for it.’ 
He said to them, ‘Finish the rest of your work. There is only a 
little time left in the day.’ They refused. Then the man hired some 
people to work for the rest of the day. They worked for the rest 
of the day until sunset and they received the whole salary of the 
two preceding groups. This is analogous to the way that they 
accepted this light. [Bu., Ijāra, 11; cf. S. 5:15, 16] 


The emphasis in this text is upon the unfaithfulness and failure of 
the Jews and Christians, prior to the advent of Islam. So another 
explanation than the inscrutable will of God is offered. The workers 
are irresponsible and weak (‘ajaza, as Bu., Tawhid, 47 reads), so they 
are supplanted by the ones who work their full time and receive their 
wages. These are the Muslims who accepted the “light,” and were 
faithful to their Prophet. The inferior position of Jews and Christians 
is due, then, to their unfaithfulness to their prophets.ss 

The last set of texts chosen for the category of comparisons deals 
with the days of worship in the three communities, Muslim, Christian 
and Jewish. 8. D. Goitein has pointed out that the earliest records do 
not give any indication of there being polemics with other religions 
involved in the choice of Friday as the day for Muslim communal 
worship.5® On the other hand, it may well be that the fact of a Muslim 
day of worship which was different from the days of the People of the 
Scriptures became one of the earliest concrete issues by which the 
apartness of the communities could be dramatized. The texts under 
consideration here give evidence of a fairly complex evolution, much 
more so than the other series investigated in this category. 

The main point of the comparison here is that Friday is the originally 
intended day of worship for all, Muslims, Christians and Jews. That the 
latter two communities have other days is an inferior arrangement, 
& kind of punishment for their unworthy observance of Friday. This 
basic thought is found in the following: 


Abii Hurayra: The Apostle of God said, “God ordained (kataba) 
Friday for those who were before us, but they disagreed about it. 


38 Some texta combine these two versions, but in a way that does not show an under- 
standing of the difference between them. Bu., Tawhid, 31, 47; I. H., IT, 121, 129. 

88 “The Origin and Nature of the Muslim Friday Worship,” The Muslim World, 
XLIX (1959), 195. 
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So God directed us to it, the Jews to the day following, and the 
Christians to the day after that." [No. 2751] 


Next is a self-conscious statement of Muslim priority, placed m 
contrast to the late appearance of Islam in history: 


Abü Hurayra reports that he heard the Apostle of God say these 
words: “We, the last in this world, will be the first in the here- 
after." [Bu., Wudü’, 68] 


The expression of contrast, “the last ... the first," is at least sug- 
gestivo of the words, “first and last," or “those of former times, those 
of later times," occurring in B. 56 :49, 50, although it is used in a dif- 
ferent sense here. 

By means of a connecting thought, “the others received their Scrip- 
tures before us," the “last and first" formula is joined to the testimony 
about Friday : 


Abū Hurayra: He heard the Apostle of God say, “We who came 
last will be the first on the Day of Resurrection, although the 
others received their Scriptures before us. This day was pre- 
scribed for them, but they disagreed &bout it. So God directed 
us to this day, so that the other peoples should follow us, the 
Jews on the next day, and the Christians on the day after that." 
[Bu., Jum'a, 1, 12] 


It may be asked how one knows that this text is a combination of 
two independent elements and not a single tradition which was later 
split into separate units.# In reply, it suffices to call attention to the 
dissimilarity in thought between the first assertion that the last will 
be first, and the second, concerning the institution of Friday. There 
is no inner unity connecting the two statements into a coherent whole. 
So, the assumption is that they are two independent testimonies joined 
more or less felicitously by the reference to the Scriptures. In the 
combined version there is a superficial analogy between the Muslims’ 
priority on the Day of Resurrection and the priority of Friday in the 
sequence of three days. 

The rejection of Friday by the People of the Scriptures is linked also 
with the episode of ‘A’isha and the Jews who insulted the Prophet 


40 It was not an uncommon praotice for some tradition collectors to divide a text into 
several parts when it pertained to varied subjects. Cf. al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Kifüya 
fi lm al-Riwäya (Maydarábád : Jam'iyyat Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al-"Uthmàniyya, 1357 / 
1938), pp. 193-104. 
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with improper greetings (I. H., VI, 134-35). After rebuking his wife for 
her intemperate language, Muhammad says: 


Until the Day of Resurrection the People of the Scriptures must 
not envy us for anything in the way that they envy us because 
of Friday, the day to which God led us and from which they 
strayed... . 


Here two additional reactions are imputed to the People of the 
Scriptures, envy because of the Muslim Friday and a straying away 
from it, assuming that it was ordained for them first of all. In a version 
reported by Muslim, it is said that God led them astray (adalla) from 
Friday (Jum'a, 23). 

Finally the comparison of days text is found again in the Musnad, this 
time incorporated into & completely different setting. The emphasis 
here is upon the excellence of Friday and especially the particular 
time on that day when all supplications are answered. This last is itself 
an independent testimony (Bu., Jum‘a, 37) which in the composite 
setting reported by al-Tayälisi is accentuated more than the comparison 
with the People of the Scriptures. 


Abü Hurayra: The Apostle of God said, "The best of days on 
which the sun has risen is Friday, to which God has guided us 
and away from which he has caused other people to stray. We 
have Friday; the Jews have Saturday; and the Christians have 
Sunday. There is a certain time on Friday, the shortness of which 
the Apostle of God indicated with his hand,(4) on which any 
worshipper who invokes God, praying (42) blessing, will 
receive that for which he prays.” [No. 2331] 





Here the comparison testimony is used almost incidentally, as a kind 
of convention, or stereotyped formula. It became a practice, apparently, 
when Friday was discussed, to bring in the comparison motif even 
if its force was lost, as it gave place to another main point. 


Concluston 


Omitted from this investigation are a number of texts relating to 
Jesus and a few which mention legal matters, such as the amount of 


41 Literally, “he shortened it with his hand.” A comparison with variant readings 
in Mishkat al-Masabih, I, 284 and Mu., Jum‘a, 15, Indicates that the phrase probably 
means that the Prophet indicated the shortness of the time by a gesture of his hand. 

13 Lacuna, for which the editors of the Musnad suggest, “asking for.” 
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blood fine for Christians and Jews (No. 2268) and the jizya or poll 
tax levied upon the ahl al-dhimma (No. 225). Some famous hadith 
pertaining to Christians are missing from the Musnad, such as the 
questioning of the nations on the Day of Resurrection (Bu., Tafsir, 
süra 4) and Muhammad’s invitation to the Greeks to accept Islam 
(Bu., Jihad, 102), 

In the texts chosen, most of the subject matter has been banal, 
indeed, but it should be remembered that the period about which this 
oral literature bears witness was one 1n which the seeds of later theolo- 
gical and scholarly controversies were just beginning to germinate. 
The two communities of faith were discovering each other, and that 
not on an intellectual level but on the plane of everyday social relation- 
ships. It was the ruling Muslim community’s role to find a place 
for the Christian community in the scheme of things. This they did for 
the body politic by assigning Christians to the dhimmi status. The 
texts we have examined relate little of the legal aspect of this status, 
but they testify eloquently of the social inferiority with which the 
Muslims regarded their dhimmi population. And yet the accounts are 
not without their touches of human warmth. Religiously, the ruling 
element isolated the Christians while at the same time acknowledging 
certain ties with them. By elaborating upon the Qur’anic data regard- 
ing previous monotheistic revelations, the Muslims strengthened the 
foundations of an exclusive theology which afterwards would set them 
solitarily apart from the People of the Scriptures. 


Tunes, Tunista R. Marston NPEIGET 


INTRODUCING ISLAM: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 
Parr II 
THe Discussion or ISLAM x SURVEYS or Tug RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 


As stated in the first installment of this article, the following selection 
of surveys of the world religions is a highly arbitrary one. While many 
of the nineteen titles chosen could easily be replaced by others, it 
seems to me that they provide examples of the various kinds of publi- 
cations in this field: very accurate but almost standardized treat- 
ments beside far more original but highly inadequate discussions, 
works written for college students beside those intended for a much 
wider public, studies by a single author beside those by a (large) 
number of ‘specialists,’ strictly historical approaches beside discussions 
explicitly from a Christian theological perspective, etc. 

Within the limitations of this article which deals exclusively with 
introductory presentations of Islam, no justice can be done to any of the 
titles referred to. We cannot discuss important issues like the arrange- 
ment of the material in general and the degree to which the author(s) 
has (have) succeeded in interrelating the discussion of the various 
religious traditions and in reaching balance between the chapters. 
Finally, my own assessment of the validity of the section on Islam 
(obviously not shared by many others), does not justify any conclusion 
as to my own evaluation of any particular work as a whole. 

The following nineteen titles, all published for the first time or in 
new editions after 1960, are almost equally divided over studies by a 
single author (section A) and volumes with two or more contributors 
(section B). 


A. Surveys by a Single Author 


As examples of highly unsatisfactory and at points most objection- 
able discussions of Islam I mention the relevant sections in Truc’s 
Histoire des Religions and Hardon’s Religions of the World. In just over 
ten pages Truc presents Islam with an emphasis on the significance of 
Muhammad (“tout l'Islam s'explique par Mahomet,” p. 196), a domin- 
ating personality with a violent temperament, which he managed 
to discipline except with regard to women (p. 197, see also p. 198), 


1 Full bibliographical information on these works is given in the Bibliography at 
the end of this artiole. 
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a founder who “n’a rien eu d'un homme évangélique” (p. 198). Military 
expeditions were the main factors in the expansion of Islam (pp. 198, 
204-205). This religion, characterized as “the religion of fatalism" 
(“D Islamisme est bien, en effet, la religion de la fatalité,” p. 204), 
confesses a God who has no relationship with His creatures (tb4d.). 
The paradise of Muhammad is not any more edifying than his life 
(tbid.). From among the many other statements which could be cited 
as illustrations of Truc’s treatment I refer, finally, to the remark that 
“c’est par une fantaisie apologétique toute pure que sa [the Prophet's] 
famille prétendait se rattacher à Abraham par la lignée d’Ismaél” 
(p. 196). 

In Hardon's discussion of Islam basic, factual information is inter- 
gpersed with & large number of highly questionable statements. Only 
a very few can be referred to here. The meaning of the word tslam 
(recognized but not consistently used as “the correct name of Moham- 
medanism" II, 66), is at one point rendered as “blind abandonment 
to the divine will" (II, 68). The author feels free to decide with regard 
to the stories of Muhammad's youth that “what pious tradition sug- 
geste, that he showed prophetic insights already in his youth, should 
be set aside" (II, 67). The hsjra, still misinterpreted as “the flight to 
Medina," marks a sudden and radical change in Muhammad's career 
(II, 69). The statement that ‘there is not a syllable in the Koran sug- 
gesting a mission of Islam outside Arabia” (II, 70) is found alongside 
the remark that “unlike his predecessors, Mohammed is God's apostle 
to all mankind and not only to one people or time" (II, 80; in a section 
entitled “Doctrine and Worship tn the Koran” [ital. minel). 

Whether the word ‘ecclesiology’ can be used meaningfully in an 
attempt to describe the place and function of the Islamic community 
is very doubtful. But it becomes more than a matter of terminology 
when we read in this same section (II, 88): 


An oriental nomism, where the religious basis of conduct derives 
from external observance of law, has become so inveterate in 
classic Islam that the internal forum of conscience of believers 
is practically ignored in questions of moral judgment. 


Muhammad, "the author of the Koran” (II, 80) borrowed elements of 
‘his’ religion from various aides : "Much as fasting is the result of 
contact with the Jews, so the pilgrimage (Do) to Mecca became part 
of the Moslem religion through relations with the pagans" (IT, 85). 
With regard to women we are told that “the Koran is extremely detailed 
on the subject of women's modesty or, more accurately, of their 
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complete subservience and obscuration” (IT, 89). Printing or transliter- 
ation errors (in one sentence, II, 72, we find Qunnah, tgmah and gijas) 
will be less puzzling to some readers than a statement like this one: 
“The Blessed Virgin, therefore, although respectfully treated is only 
the Mother of Jesus" (IT, 75). While the description of the Murjites as 
"ethicallaxists" may be understandable (whether it is valid is another 
matter), it seems strange to refer to the Kharijites as '"pragmatists" 
(IL, 95). The author's perspective is, finally, perhaps most clearly 
reflected in the assurance that "the one hopeful solution is a changing 
climate in Moslem circles towards the followers of the son of Mary" 
(II, 100) and the information in the next paragraph that “in the same 
spirit of tolerance, commentators on the Koran are reinterpreting its — 
harsh passages in a way that leaves room for Christian influence if not 
for Christianization." Many of us share with the author his hope for 
a rapprochement between Muslims and Christians; but a presentation 
of Islam as offered here is more likely to contribute to (even) greater 
alienation. 

John B. Noss’ Man's Religions appeared in the 1960s in a third and 
a fourth edition, 1n 1963 and 1969, respectively. This last edition was 
published in 1971 in a fourth printing, which clearly shows the wide 
circulation of this book. It is interesting, when comparing the sections 
on Islam in these two editions, to see that some rather questionable 
statements still found in the third edition have been deleted or 'clari- 
fied' in the fourth, perhaps to some extent the result of Charles J. 
Adams’ review of the entire book (Preface fourth edition, p. xii). 
The opening sentence of the third edition referred to Islam’s early 
“swift and spectacular spread, often, when resistance occurred, to 
the terrible accompaniment of fire and sword” (3rd ed., p. 713),? 
sharply contrasting with the peaceful scene used as introduction in 
the fourth edition (p. 514). Deleted are the remarks on "great masses 
of palpably unreliable material” in the Traditions and the statement, 
“Anyone familiar with the world’s religions will, of course, perceive 
at once on reading the Qur'àn that Muhammad drew extensively from 
other religions" (3rd ed., p. 714). The astonishing remark that “perhaps 
the really determinative factor in making Muhammad a prophet was 
the fact that he early became an orphan” (8rd ed., p. 721) is replaced 
by.an entirely different opening paragraph on Muhammad as belonging 


2 In both editions (p. 741 and p. 534, respectively) we find the thesis that this early 
expansion must be understood primarily as “a gigantio raid for booty that might be 
brought back into the desert.” “On the whole, then, the Moslem conquests represent one 
more of the long succession of Semitic migrations—the last and the greatest." 
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“to the charismatic company of the prophets” (4th ed., p. 521). The 
fourth edition no longer contains the regrettable expression that in 
comparing the earliest and latest suras we discover that “Allah becomes 
less Jewish and more Arabian” (3rd ed., p. 730), which means, among 
other things, that “Allah appears in the latest revelations, to use R. E. 
Hume's vivid characterization, ‘like an Arab Sheikh glorified and 
magnified to cosmio proportions’ " (3rd ed., p. 731). Instead we find 
& thoughtful discussion of the notions of God's guiding and allowing to 
go astray (4th ed., pp. 527, 528). Finally, the remark about the ‘‘interest- 
ing fact that these promises of Houris in Paradise date from Muham- 
mad's Meccan days when he had but one wife going on sixty years 
of age," while the Medinan suras suggest that “the Faithful take 
their wives with them to paradise" (3rd ed., p. 735, note) is in the fourth 
edition amplified by an indication of how these data can be reconciled 
(p. 530). 

Leaving now aside all details of information, interpretation and for- 
mulation for Noss as well as for the works by Dammann, Hutchison, 
Ling, Schoeps and Smart, it is remarkable how closely these six treat- 
ments of Islam follow the same pattern, offer basically the same 
information, and in many cases even devote comparatively speaking 
the same space to the subjects under discussion. This ‘standard presen- 
tation’ of Islam deals with the following ten topics: (1) Pre-Islamio 
Arabia, (2) Muhammad, (3) the Qur’an, (4) Religious Life (Worship, 
Religious Practices), (5) Communal Life, Hadith and Law, (6) Theology 
(‘orthodoxy,’ sects, “tlm al-kalam), (T) Sufism (Sufi orders), with in 
a fow cases a short treatment of philosophy, (8) Shi‘ites, (9) History of 
Islam till the 19th century, (10) Islam in the 19th and 20th centuries 
(‘reform movements’ and ‘modern movements’). Expressed in percent- 
ages of the total length of their contributions, the space devoted to 
topic no. 5 in these six studies is 4, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 percent; for section 
no. 7 this result is 6, 7, 10, 12, 15 and 22 percent, showing a particular 
emphasis on the discussion of Sufism in Ninian Smart’s study (see 
below). 

On each of these six titles one paragraph can and, in this context, 
must suffice, 

Noss’ chapter on Islam (seventy pages in the third, fifty in the fourth 
edition, in both cases approximately 10 percent of the total book) 
gives a relatively well-balanced survey, with more than average atten- 
tion given to the Shi‘ites, and a comparatively short discussion of the 
history of Islam (topics no. 9 and 10). 

While Dammann’s discussion, in his Grundrisz der Religionsgeschichte, 
is only seventeen pages long (14 percent of the book), it is a very care- 
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fully written and factually accurate discussion, refleoting the author's 
special interest in the role of Sufi orders, and emphasizing Islam in 
modern history rather than the history of Islam in earlier periods. 

In what one of my students described as a “folksy style," * Hutchison 
introduces the readers of his Paths of Faith to the world of Islam in 
approximately forty pages (less than 7 percent of his book), with com- 
paratively speaking a rather substantial section on Muhammad and 
the Qur'àn, emphasizing the “extreme monotheism” of Islam. 

To my regret, Lange À History of Relsgion East and West cannot be 
given here the attention which it deserves. His 'introduction and inter- 
pretation’ is not arranged according to religious traditions but in 
chronological periods. Islam is discussed in Chapter V, “Religion and 
Civilisation” (together with the expansion of Buddhism, 600-1100 C. E.), 
Chapter VI, “ Theologians, Poets and Mystics’ (the Muslim world 
from 750-1500 C.E., discussed alongside Hinduism, Medieval Christen- 
dom and Buddhism in Asia beyond India, all in the same period), 
and in Chapter VII, “Religion and Industrial Society" (Religion in 
the West, Hinduism, and Buddhism from 1800 to the present, Islam 
from 1707 to the present). It is not surprising that while Lange disous- 
sion on Muhammad and the Qur'an is very limited in scope, he offers 
& far more detailed outline of Islamie history through the centuries 
than the other texts discussed here. The sections on Islam amount 
to & total of approximately sixty-five pages (15 percent of the total). 

Half of Schoeps' fifteen-page chapter on Islam (in his The Religions 
of Mankind) is devoted to a discussion of Muhammad and the Qur'àn. 
Partly for this reason one looks in vain for even & mention of the 
Kharijites, Qadarites, Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites. One of the few 
‘unexpected’ remarks seem to point to a significant issue for further 
discussion, inadequate as the present formulation may be: “Unlike 
Judaism and Christianity, Islam is founded not on a event but upon 
the Being of Allah" (p. 234). 

Discussing Islam in the context of The Religious Experience of 
Mankind, Ninian Smart pays special attention to Sufism, without, 
however, committing any serious ‘sins of omission’ in the other sections, 
constituting together a significant and reliable introduction to Islam. 

The last two titles to be mentioned in this section À are Huston 
Smith's The Religions of Man and Wilfred Cantwell Smith's The Fatth 
of Other Men. Huston Smith's willingness and exceptional ability 


8 Space permite only ono Illustration of his style: “On his return home the pilgrim is 
called by the coveted title Hajji. He will be much in demand as a speaker to describe 
his experience” (p. 460). 
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to "listen, carefully and with full attention, to each voice in turn as 
it is raised to the divine " (from his “Point of Departure") is demon- 
strated also in his discussion of Islam. One would look in vain for any 
information on the major periods in the history of the expansion of 
Islam and on the debates between Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites, or even 
for a reference to Shi‘ites and Sufis. The emphases are on the life and 
work of the Seal of the Prophets (pp. 218-227), on “The Standing 
Miracle," the Qur'àn, and its message (pp. 227-234), on what 'the 
straight path' means to Muslims (pp. 235-242), and on the life of and 
life within the Muslim community (pp. 242-250). Except for a short 
opening statement on pre-Islamic Arabia and a two-page concluding 
section “Whither Islam ?” these four topics fill the pages devoted to the 
Muslim tradition. The ‘incompleteness’ of this treatment is in many ways 
its strength ; despite its omissions it conveys a degree of understanding 
not easily gained from many factually far more comprehensive 
presentations. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith goes even a step further in the self-imposed 
limitations in providing data in order to reach a fuller understanding 
of the faith (the singular is crucial) of other men. Chapter IV, “Mus- 
lims,” covers only twelve pages, focusing on “the coherence and sim- 
plicity of the Muslim confession of faith," its forceful rhyme and its 
almost inexhaustible wealth of meaning, its ‘letting God be God,’ its 
implicit rejection of human tyranny, and its acknowledgment of the 
function of Muhammad. One mistreats Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s 
book by looking in it for information which it does not seek to provide; 
one can only profit from it by gratefully receiving what it does offer. 


B. Surveys by Two or More Authors 


The Introduction to the Great Religions, with contributions by Jean 
Danielou and seven other authors, contains a chapter on Islam written 
by Joseph Hours (pp. 41-56). While recognizing the fact that the con- 
cern of this whole volume is with the relation between "Christianity 
and the Non-Christian Religions," 4 I am personally very disappointed 


4 The title of Danlelou's introductory essay, with a classification of religions which 
reminds us of that of Hendrik Kraemer: the cosmic religions, the Biblical religions 
(Judaism and Islam), and the Christian religions. “With Judaism and Christianity, 
we are no longer in the order of religions” (p. 16). Religions represent ‘‘the seeking of God 
by man," but “with revelation, we enter a world which is absolutely new. It is no longer 
a question of man's searoh for God, but of God's quest for man” (pp. 16, 17). 
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in the treatment of Islam here offered. It is exaggerated to say that 
we know “nothing very precise in the historical sense of the word” 
of Muhammed (p. 41). Once again the hijra is contrasted with “the 
blood of martyrs” phenomenon: “Because he did not die for his ideas, 
Mohanimed would 800n have to impose them, by force if necessary" 
(p. 43). The "private man" Muhammad is “unquestionably the least 
sympathetic: harem life, assassination used as & means of political 
pressure" (p. 45). The acknowledgment of more attractive traits and 
of a remarkable political accomplishment does not diminish the serious- 
ness of such value judgments. That the Qur’anic notions ‘truth, 
word, order, spirit” are described as “scarcely definable beings, abstract 
entities analogous to the eons of Greek philosophy" (p. 47) surprises me. 
Far more critical is the thesis that “while at first glance the Koran seems 
to proclaim the omnipotence of God, in fact it is an anthropocentric 
book. Man appears therein as the center of the universe" (pp. 47-48). 
Whatever “concrete activity" means, I am inclined to agree with the 
closing sentence that “we must carry on concrete activity with the 
Moslems in order to be mutually enriched by understanding and charity" 
(p. 56). But what kind of enrichment from the side of Islam does a 
Christian expect to receive when he is convinced that all the notions 
which seem to be in common between Muslim and Judeo-Christian 
thought “were at the outset emptied of their Christian substance" 
(p. 55)? 

Transforming Light. The Living Heritage of World Religions is a 
different kind of ‘missionary’ publication. The authors, Albert Vail 
and Emily McClellan Vail, feel that “we stand in the dawning light of 
a world springtime of science and invention and brotherhood” (p. 451). 
Book IIT, pp. 203-317, deals with Islam under the following subhead- 
ings (in this order): Muhammad’s Call, Arabia Awakes, The Arabs 
Acquire an Empire, The Splendor of Saracen Civilization, The Muslims 
and Jews Bring Glory to Spain, Persia, The Qur'àn, Sufis and Der- 
vishes. It may well be a highly subjective reaction, but I fail to see 
how this at points chaotic collection of dates and names, of factual 
information and "spurious sayings" can lead anyone not familiar with 
Islam to an understanding of “the living heritage" of the Muslim com- 
munity and the Muslim tradition. A random sampling of three quotes 
may illustrate the style of this book. “Because Muhammad spoke 
Arabic it became the language of the Islamic world, difficult though 
it was ..." (p. 288). “Much of the Western prejudice against Muhammad 
is due to the picturo drawn of him by pagan Muslims" (p. 289). 
“Through the Quran is the cry : Prepare to meet thy God, O Islam ..." 


(p. 299). 
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In a similar way as done under A above, I would like to place 
side by side five significant presentations of Islam, without suggesting 
that they are at exactly the same level of expertise treatment. 

S. Vernon McCasland, Grace E. Cairns and David C. Yu worked as 
a team on Religions of the World, in which Islam finds its place among 
the “Religions of Middle Eastern Origin." In thirty pages (4 percent of 
the total volume) we find in general an accurate discussion of nine of 
the ten 'standard' topies listed above (a very brief mentioning of the 
Shi'ites is hidden in the Law and Sufism sections), with a relative 
great emphasis on Muhammad and the Qur'àn, and a very minimal 
section on contemporary Islam. 

Helmer Ringgren and Ake V. Stróm collaborated on Religions of 
Mankind, Today and Yesterday. À very reliable presentation of the 
main aspects of Islam follows once again basically the division in ten 
topics (an eleventh one is added, one page on “The Prophet, The Saint 
and The Mahdi’), with slightly more than ‘average’ space devoted to 
Pre-Islamic Arabia, Shi'ites, and Islam in Modern History. 

À second edition (1971) of The Concise Encyclopedia of Laving Fasths, 
edited by R. C. Zaehner, gives au opportunity to include in this survey 
a reference to H A. R. Gibb's summary introduction to Islam (thirty- 
four pages in two columns, approximately 8 percent of the total volumo). 
The most striking differences in selection of material as compared with 
practically all titles referred to earlier in this article are the very brief 
treatment of pre-Islamie Arabia and of the history of Islam in the 
pre-modern period, and, positively, the special attention given to the 
social institutions (see especially pp. 177-182). The section on “Theology 
and Dogmaties" (pp. 183-189), which includes a brief discussion of 
the faläsifa, offers a good example of the masterful way in which Gibb 
could summarize his vast knowledge in à most lucid manner. 

Charles J. Adams contributed the chapters on Islam in two of the 
texts to be mentioned here, a 1972 publication, Judatsm, Christianity 
and Islam (volume 3 of Religion and Man, ed. by W. Richard Comstock) 
and the volume edited by Parrinder (1971), Religions of the World. 
From Primitive Beliefs to Modern Faiths. The first of these two is the 
more extensivo one (pp. 159-223). While the arrangement of the material 
follows substantially the ‘normal pattern given above (the ten are 
reduced to nine because of the fact that the pre-Islamio background 
and the life of the Prophet are combined in one section), some signifi- 
cant correotions to the standard treatment are made. For example, the 
article gives a far more balanced attention to Islamic Law (pp. 183-191) 
and Islamie Theology (pp. 177-182) than is the case in most introduc- 
tions of this type, too many of which continue to treat the question 
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of law as a marginal phenomenon in studying the Islamic religious 
tradition. 

Adam's far shorter contribution to Parrinder’s Religions of the 
World (a ‘restlessly’ illustrated volume, notwithstanding the excellent 
quality of many of the pictures) devotes relatively speaking more space 
to pre-Islamic Arabia and the life of the Prophet and offers, as a 
whole, an extremely well-balanced initial introduction to the Islamic 
religious and cultural tradition. 

Another richly illustrated text is the National Geographic Society's 
volume, Great Religions of the World (with a foreword by Krister Sten- 
dahl). Edward J. Jurji contributed a section entitled “Mohammed is 
His Prophet” (pp. 223-236), Thomas J. Abercrombie (who is also 
responsible for many of the strikingly beautiful photographs which 
constitute an integral part of this book and which tell convincingly 
the story of the ‘universality’ of Islam) contributed two sections, “The 
Sweep of Islam” (pp. 240-259) and “On a Holy Trek to Mecca” (pp. 
262-270). These three sections hardly constitute a comprehensive 
introduction to Islam. But at the other hand these pages offer much 
more than can be expressed in words. The photograph of the “wheel 
of worshippers” surrounding the Sacred Ka'aba (pp. 260-261), the 
magnificent picture of the Algerian chief reading the Qur'àn (p. 237), 
the scene of a Muslim wedding in Sumatra (pp. 258-259) and the touch 
of market life represented by the Uzbek merohants (p. 251), as well as 
many other of the illustrations can in and by themselves serve as an 
initiation or as & reminder for which one can only be most grateful. 

In a survey of this type the choice of the first and the last title is 
perhaps the most critical one, since these two seem in a way to represent 
the extremes, negatively and positively. Any ‘comparative religion’ 
study is in danger of doing injustice to the uniqueness of each phe- 
nomenon under discussion, and the choice of Annemarie Schimmel’s 
introduction to Islam as the ‘final’ one should not be interpreted as 
reflecting negatively on the titles mentioned earlier. But it does imply, 
indeed, a most positive evaluation of this chapter in the Historia 
Religionum. Handbook for the History of Religion, ed. by Bleeker and 
Widengren. Annemarie Schimmel's discussion of Islam is found in 
Volume II, 125-210. Since no discussion of details is possible, I simply 
list the titles and pages of the sections; in the light of what was pointed 
out earlier it is not difficult to discover immediately the originality of 
this contribution and ita large measure of independence. The introduc- 
torv section “What is Islam?” (pp. 125-127) is followed by the first 
major part “Historical Development” (pp. 127-141), in which we move 
from pre-Islamic Arabia via the life of Muhammad through the cen- 
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turies of Muslim history, encountering the Umayyads and the Abbasids, 
the Kharijites and the Mu'tazilites, the Shi‘ites and the Sufis. In 
section III the “Conception of the Deity” is discussed (pp. 141-148), 
once again moving from the jà/slsyya to the Mu‘tazilites and the Sufis. 
Part IV consists of three subsections: A, “Worship” (pp. 148-160), 
B, “Ethics” (pp. 160-166), and C, “Doctrine” (pp. 166-178). Section A 
deals with cult, magic, sacrifice and holy persons; Section C follows 
the ‘credal’ division: angels, revealed books, prophets, postponing 
the discussion of the Day of Judgment to the next major part (V). 
Section V, on the “Conception of Man,” discusses Creation, Nature of 
Man, Destiny—Path of Salvation, Personal and General Eschatology 
(pp. 178-190), while the next part brings us to “The Situation of Islam 
in Modern Time" (pp. 190-200). A “Short History of the Discipline” 
(pp. 200-208) represents, in my opinion, an excellent selection and 
helpful discussion of persons and trends which have contributed to the 
present stage of our knowledge of Islam, paying relatively much atten- 
tion to data from the 20th century (pp. 204-208). A Select Bibliography 
concludes this contribution. The final paragraph of Annemarie Schim- 
mel’s text can serve as an appropriate ending for this survey of ‘intro- 
ductions to Islam,’ drawing once again our attention to a still largely 
unfinished task : 


History of religions proper has rather neglected Islam—which was 
judged as merely receptive and without attractive originality, 
and the categories of Religionswissenschaft, like Phenomenology 
of Religion, have practically never been applied to this religion, 
the number of whose followers is second only to that of Christian- 
ity. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WILLEM A BIJLEFELD 


ERRATUM : In the first installment of this article, an error regrettably oocurred on 
page 180 in line 9. For: ‘in the core of my story,’ please read : ‘in the core of mystery.’ 
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ISLAM: ITS FUTURE IN THE SUDAN * 


Established religious institutions and traditions in the modern era 
` face the alternatives of radical transformation or disappearance. 
In this, the modern Islamic experience is no exception. The corrosive 
effects of rapid social change and modernization have undermined the 
foundations of traditional Muslim institutions in many areas of the 
world. Virtually nowhere in the world of Islam have the pre-modern 
religious structures survived intact. However, in the second half of the 
20th century, Islam remains a vital force and is in the process of a 
transformation that could insure its place as an important factor in 
the lives of & significant portion of the world's population. Islam in 
the Sudan is part of this more general picture. Although the specific 
local circumstances will govern future Sudanese Islamic experience, 
this broader world religious context is the framework within which it 
will develop. 

In the Sudan, traditional Islamic institutions have shown a remark- 
able strength. Some of this is due to the relatively slow pace of modern- 
ization, but the special circumstances of the Sudan and its Muslim 
leadership have also played an important role. However, the socio- 
religious crisis of modernization is now catching up with these tradi- 
tional institutions and their importance is declining in Sudanese 
society. To understand Islam’s future in the Sudan, the nature and 
expericnce of these institutions must be examined. 

The heart of traditional Islam in the Sudan is the fagi,? or local 
religious leader, and the religious brotherhoods. These two institutions 
have largely been oriented toward the religious practices of the general 
mass of the people and, as such, are manifestations of popular Islam. 
The institutions of the more formal and legalistic tradition of Islam 
—the ‘ulama’ as a relatively separate class of scholars, the system of 
Islamic courts, the ‘schools’ of legal thought and organization—have 


* A summary of this paper was presented at the African Studies Association meeting 
in Philadolphia on November 10, 1972. 

1 For a general discussion of this, see Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social Change 
in the Middle Hast and North Africa (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1903), Part I. 

3 For a disoussion of this with specia] emphasis on the political aspects, see John 
Voll, “Mahdis, Walis, and New Mon in the Sudan,” in Scholars, Saints and Sufis, ed. 
Nikki Keddie (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1972), Chapter 15. 

3 agi, often spelled fal, is a word in Sudanese Arabic probably dorived from faqih, 
or scholar of Islamic jurisprudence, and also took on the meaning of faqir, or “ascetic,” 
See J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan (London : Cass, 1965), p. 140. 
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only played a secondary role in determining the nature of the Sudanese - 
Islamic experience.* While popular Islam continues to be an important 
force, its position and influence in Sudanese society has been changing 
drastically in the 20th century. . 

The fagi was the major representative of the Islamio tradition in 
the villages and tribes. In general terms, he was the mediator between 
God and man, and often among the villagers and tribesmen. He was 
the source of whatever formal education most of these people received, 
teaching the Qur'àn to the young. He was often & healer or resource 
in medical problems, a guide and counselor in times of personal crisis, 
and adviser for community affairs. In other words, he continued the 
functions of the pre-Islamic popular religious leaders, as well as 
providing a link with the broader tradition of Islam. He was usually 
a man of relatively limited experience and education himself. The 
influence of the individual faqi was usually confined to a small group 
of people, but, as a class, the faqis determined the nature of Islam for 
the vast majority of the Sudanese. 

In the 20th century the dominant position of the fagi has been sig- 
nificantly undermined. The processes of social change and modernization 
have gradually lessened the need of the people for many of his ‘services.’ 
The expansion of the governmental education and health service sys- 
tems has provided alternatives which most Sudanese are coming to 
believe are superior to what the faqi could provide. The more effective 
police and army control and the expansion of the system of courts 
have displaced the faqi as an important arbitrator in disputes. Even 
in terms of religious leadership and guidance, the faqi was being dis- 
placed, or at least subordinated, before the 20th century began. Here 
the chief factor was not so much modernization as it was the develop- 
ment of the other pillar of popular Islam, the religious brotherhoods. 

The earliest penetration of Islam into the Sudan was the result of 
migration of Muslim tribes into the area, bringing with them their 
own particular practices.? The dominant position of Islam in the north- 
ern Sudan was assured when, in the 16th century, & Muslim sultanate 
was firmly established. Teachers were attracted to the region and they 


* For an analysis of the sitnation in the early 20th century, see John Voll, “The 
British, the Ulama, and Popular Islam in the Early Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,” Inter- 
national Journal of Middle East Studies, O (1971), 212-218. 

5 For a more complete description of tho aotivitios and functions of the fagl, see 
Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, pp. 140-141. 

9 Seo Yusuf Fad! Hasan, The Arabs and ihe Sudan, From the Seventh to the Early 
Sirteenth Oentury (Edinburgh: University Press, 1967), for a full description of this 
process. 
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established schools which became the centers of Islamic life in the 
country. These teachers also introduced the Sufi furug (sing. tariqa), 
mystic brotherhoods that were a combination of a set of devotional 
practices and a religious association with which anyone could affiliate. 
The heart of this association was the saintly teacher, or wali, whose 
closeness to God was believed to give him special powers. This style of 
religious organization was well-suited to the Sudanese context and the 
teachers assumed the role of major faqis. Although the tarigas were 
not usually tied to specific tribes, before the 19th century the geo- 
graphical extent of the individual teachers was limited, so that Islamic 
institutions were fragmented and decentralized. 

The 19th century witnessed significant changes in this picture. Under 
the control of the Turko-Egyptian rulers who had conquered the Sudan 
in the 1820s, transportation and communication facilities were im- 
proved throughout the northern Sudan. Many of the previously isolated 
tribes and villagers were brought into more significant contact with 
the world beyond themselves. At the same time, within the Sufi tradi- 
tion, the idea of better-organized and more centralized tariqas was 
gaining wider acceptance.’ Teachers within this developing tradition 
came to the Sudan and found the opportunity, under Turko-Egyptian 
rule, of creating religious brotherhoods that had region-wide organiza- 
tion and influence. The old, self-contained units of popular Islam, 
centered around the local fagis and walis, began to be integrated 
into larger bodies and, as a result, the process of the subordination of 
the local faqi class began to have real impact. The most prominent of 
the new tariqas was the Khatmiyya, led by members of the Mirghani 
family." However, the trend toward greater centralization of organiza- 
tion and expansion of the area of primary influence can also be seen 
in the experience of the Majdhübiyy& and other smaller orders. 

The trend toward religious centralization reached a climax with the 
Mahdist movement in the last quarter of the 19th century. The product 
of many different factors, the Mahdiyya successfully overthrew the 
Turko-Egyptian government and established a religious state in the 
Sudan. While its struggle had been aided by many of the local faqis 
and tariqas, the Mahdist leaders soon set out to destroy, or at least 
subordinate, all rival foci of religious leadership. This effort was not 


? For an analysis of this development in the broader context of Yslamio history, 
see J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufs Orders $n Islam (London : Oxford University Press, 
1971). 

8 For a discussion of the history of this order, see John Voll, “A History of the Khat- 
miyyah Tariqah in the Sudan” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 
1969). 
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entirely successful, but it did change significantly the whole religious 
context of the northern Sudan. After the conquest of the Mahdist 
state and the establishment of the British dominated ‘Anglo-Egyptian’ 
government, the major feature of Sudanese Islam was region-wide 
organizations. 

Under British rule, religious opinion was articulated by the major 
Sayyids who led the largest brotherhoods.” The three most prominent 
were Sayyid ‘Ali al-Mirghani, who was head of the Khatmiyya, 
Sayyid Yüsuf al-Hindi, leader of a new branch of one of the older 
tariqas, and Sayyid “Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, who reorganized the 
followers of the Mahdi (the Ansar) into an effective association similar 
to the tariqas in organization but different in attitude. Other brother- 
hoods continued to have an important influence on local life, but no 
national leaders emerged to counter the growing prestige of the Say- 
yids, especially Sayyid ‘Ali and Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän. The Ansar and 
the Khatmiyys expanded at the expense of the other brotherhoods, 
and were generally recognized as the best organized and most power- 
ful representatives of popular Sudanese Islam. On the local level, in 
the villages and tribes, the centralized brotherhoods worked through 
the traditional faqi, who, even though he was now subordinate to the 
national leaders, continued to function as he had in the past. It was 
through this local organization that the groups had their closest ties 
with the majority of the population and their influence was thus through 
the traditional channels. In this way, the major brotherhoods’ role 
was diminished as the importance of the local faqi declined. 

It was, however, at the national level that the brotherhoods found 
a new role that, at least for a time, enhanced their prestige in the 
midst of the process of modernization. As a class of ‘new men’ emerged, 
people with relatively modern attitudes and experiences, one of their 
major concerns was the development of nationalism. Here they dis- 
covered that it was practical to have the cooperation and patronage 
of the leaders of already existing mass organizations. At the same time, 
the Sayyids recognized the need to work relatively closely with this 
important emerging class. The result was a ‘new man’-Sayyid alliance 
that brought the brotherhoods into the field of modern Sudanese 
politics. For some time, even after independence, it was the Sayyids 


9 In this discussion, the word ‘brotherhood’ is used in & general sense of an organized 
religious association and includes not only the Sufi tariqas or orders but also the tariqa- 
like organizations such as the Ansar or followers of the Mahdi. 

10 For a fuller discussion of the term ‘new men’ as used here, see William R. Polk, 
The United States and the Arab World (Cambridge: Harvard University Presa, 1965), 
Chapter XIV. 
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rather than the ‘new men’ who dominated the Sudanese political 
scene. Gradually, the educated class of Sudanese grew and increasingly 
worked to free themselves from dependence on the Sayyids, whose 
organizations themselves were not as effective on the local level as 
they had been in the past. The ‘non-sectarian’ politicians began to 
show some of their power already in the years of party politics just after 
independence. Their increasing political strength was exhibited in the 
revolution of October, 1964, and finally, in the May Revolution of 
1969, a group with no real ties to major religious leaders took and 
maintained control of the government. The Ansar revolt in Apri, 
1970, showed that the old religious organization could still mount a 
serious threat to any hostile government, but the defeat of the Ansär 
at that time proved that the great religious associations were not 
invincible, either politically or militarily. 

The crisis of the spring of 1970 can be used to illustrate the position 
of the major brotherhoods at the present time in the Sudan. Up to that 
timo it had been widely believed that the primary loyalty of members 
of the major brotherhoods, especially the Ansär, had been to their 
religious leaders. Thus, direct challenges to any government in power 
by the Mahdist Imam were handled very carefully. The spectre of an 
organization with about two million members, including perhaps as 
many as 200,000 armed tribesmen, hovered behind most political 
decisions. For example, when the Imam set in motion violent 
demonstrations in 1965, he was able to change the character of the 
government in power from a leftist orientation to a more conservative 
one. However, in the 1970 confrontation, the revolutionary govern- 
ment openly fought and defeated the Imam's forces and the anticipated 
widespread troubles did not take place. 

The Ansar organization simply was unable to mobilize the majority 
of its followers at a time of major crisis for the brotherhood. Two gen- 
eral factors may be involved in this failure. On the one hand, by 1970 
it was becoming apparent that the Ansär were no longer the most 
cohesive or powerful single organization in the Sudan. For much of 
the period of independence, the army had been divided and it was 
possible to identify Angar and other elements in its leadership. The 
army's lack of cohesion was a major factor in the collapse of the military 
regime of 'Abbüd in 1964. At that time, the loyalty of many of the offi- 
cers and the rank and file was not to what the military government 
and army stood for in the Sudan. Rather, their loyalties still lay with 


1i See, for example, the comments appearing in the Christian Science Monitor, 
April 3, 1970, and The Times (London), April 2, 1970. 
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various civilian organizations, either modernizing groups or the brother- 
hoods. By 1970 this situation had changed and what was seen in the 
spring was a relatively cohesive army fighting to preserve what it 
felt it had accomplished by its policies since it took power in 1969. 
Even soldiers who came from an Ansär background, which included 
the leader of the revolution, Numayri, fought against the revolt of the 
Imam. The victory of the revolutionary government over the Ansgar 
illustrated that the combination of new forces—centered in the army 
but with widespread support among civilian ‘new men’—represented 
by the May 1969 Revolution had emerged as the strongest single 
politico-military force in the Sudan. 

The other aspect of the Ansär failure 1s that the organization itself 
had grown progressively weaker after independence. Its general in- 
fluence over the masses through performing the traditional functions 
of popular religion had been weakened by the gradual modernization 
of the Sudan. At the same time, it had begun to lose touch with the 
thinking of the majority of the Sudanese ‘new men.’ One of tho signifi- 
cant hallmarks of the leadership of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän had been 
his ability to win and maintain the respect of many of the ‘new men.’ 
He had changed his mode of action and, to some extent, his attitudes 
and had kept himself near the forefront of the developing nationalist 
movement. His death in 1959 was a blow to the position of the Ansar. 
He was succeeded by his son, Saddiq, who maintained much of the 
prestige of the Ansar leadership among the ‘new men’ by taking a 
prominent role in the fight against the conservative military Govern- 
ment of General 'Abbüd, who had come to power in 1958.12 However, 
Saddiq died in 1961 and the leadership of the Ansar was split. A brother 
of Saddiq, Sayyid al-Hadi, became the Imam, or head of the religious 
organization. Al-Hadi was respected for his piety but he held strongly 
conservative views that were quite far removed from the thinking of 
most Sudanese ‘new men.’ Saddiq's son, Sadiq, became the president 
of the Umma Party, which had functioned as the political arm of the, 
Ansar, Sädiq was an Oxford graduate with relatively progressive ideas, 
and a clash with his uncle was almost inevitable. The conflict came 
during the period of party politics following the downfall of 'Abbüd. 
Sadiq hoped to reform the Umma Party and create a new party whose 
power base would probably remain the Ansär but would function as 


13 K. D. D. Henderson, Sudan Republic (New York: Praeger, 1965), p. 131. For a 
valuable collection of documents relating to Saddiq’s activities during this period, see 
al-Sädiq al-Mahdi, ed., Jihdd fi Sabil al-Dimugräliyya ("Struggle in the Path of Democ- 
racy’) (Khartoum : al-Matba‘s al-Hukiimiyya, n.d). 
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a more secular party with an appeal to a wider section of Sudanese 
society. For a time the Umma Party was split, with the Sadiq 
faction in the national assembly in open opposition to the Umma 
members loyal to the Imam. Although the division was formally 
healed by the time of the 1969 revolution, the price was a compromise 
that left even the more progressive elements of Ansär leadership 
suspect among many of the ‘new men.’ Sadiq himself had already 
been partially discredited in this area by his handling of the issue of 
the admission of elected members of the Communist Party into the 
national assembly. Thus, both on the local and the national level, the 
power of the Ansär had eroded significantly and following the events 
of spring, 1970, there were delegations of Ansär who chose to express 
publicly their support for the revolutionary government, rather than 
wait quietly for a future revival of Ansär fortunes.14 

What has been dramatically illustrated in the case of the Ansär has 
also happened to the role of the other major traditional religious groups. 
In the absence of new modes of action on the local level, the former 
loyalty of the masses is declining from a relatively aotive, primary 
allegiance to a less potent generalized sympathy and personal identi- 
fication. On the national level, in the case of the Khatmiyya, part of 
its former strength may now be acting to undermine its ability to 
influence the course of events. Much of its political strength came 
from the ability of Sayyid 'Ali al-Mirghani to act quietly behind the 
scenes, welding together groups ranging from traditional tribal 
notables to some of the most radical ‘new men’ into a comparatively 
effective political organization. It was this heterogeneity of support 
that gave the Khatmiyya the appearance of widespread involvement 
in the national affairs of the Sudan. Khatmiyya-backed political 
organizations sometimes cooperated with the Sudanese Communist 
Party and at other times worked in coalitions with conservative 
politicians, even, at times with their traditional rivals, the Ansar. 
However, this has left the Khatmiyya without a clear-cut image in the 
Sudanese national scene. In 1968 the death of Sayyid ‘Ali, who had 
led the Khatmiyya since the time of the establishment of the Anglo- 
Egyptian government in 1899, removed the most concrete symbol of 
the Khatmiyy& national identity. His son and successor, Muhammad 


13 For some of Sädiq’s views, written during the clash with the Imam, see al-Sädiq 
al-Mahdi, Balagh wa Ihi ("A Report and a Protest’) (Omdurman : Südán Akkiü, 
1967). 

14 See, for example, the reports of delegations in The Sudan News, April 21, 1970, 
and May 3, 1970. 
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"Uthmàn, had begun to assume a more active and visible role, but 
this was cut short by the termination of party politics with the May 
Revolution. Since that time, the non-party Khatmiyya leadership 
has assumed a passive role, supporting the May Revolution with ex- 
pressions of loyalty, despite the expropriation of some Mirghani 
properties.15 

It may be that in time of political party aotivities, the major 
brotherhoods would continue to have influence through their religious 
organizations. However, under the present circumstances, they do not 
appear to have the power to mount an effeotive challenge to the exist- 
ing regime. At the same time, the revolutionary government does not 
appear to require more than the tacit approval of the population to 
remain in power and to put its programs into operation. In the long 
run, if its recent solution to the Southern problem succeeds in uniting 
the country effectively, and if the government has the chance to 
implement its general development plans for the country, it may change 
conditions so radically that even in partisan political activity the 
influence of the brotherhoods would become negligible. 

The whole structure of Sudanese Islam has thus undergone a drastic 
change. The position of the traditional institutions has been trans- 
formed and their long-run prospect is that, in their familiar forms, they 
will disappear. This raises the crucial question: if the traditional insti- 
tutions are declining and society is rapidly changing, what is left for 
Islam and what form may Islam take in the future of the Sudan? 

Within Islam, some of the fundamental bases of the faith have not 
been destroyed by the experience of modernization. This is especially 
true of the crucial concept of the umma, or community of believers. 
At the heart of Islamic history is the belief by Muslims that they are a 
part of a charismatic community.!* Within this context, it was believed 
that “man approaches God by participating in the Islamic venture, 
the historical endeavour of the Muslim community to realize the 
Kingdom of God on Earth.":? At this ideological level, the real chal- 
lenge of the modern experience to the Muslim faith was that the actual 
realities of social and political life in the 19th and 20th centuries—the 
manifest Muslim weakness, especially when compared to the strength 
of the non-Muslim West—was far removed from what should be the 


15 For a report on the expropriation, see The Sudan News, July 7, 1970. 

18 W. Montgomery Watt, Islam and the Integration of Society (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1961), p. 280 and passim. 

17 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Islam in Modern History (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 17. 
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case if the Islamic faith were true. As Wilfred Cantwell Smith has 
stated, 


The fundamental malatse of modern Islam is a sense that something 
has gone wrong with Islamic history. ... The fundamental spiritual 
crisis of Islam in the twentieth century stems from an awareness 
that something is awry between the religion which God has 
appointed and the historical development of the world which 
He controls.18 


Although challenged by the apparent realities, the sense of the right- 
ness of the umma was never totally lost by Muslims. The umma had 
adjusted very early to political fragmentation and regional diversity, 
80 the formal division of the umma in the modern period into separate 
states did not pose a challenge to the faith. What underlay the crisis, 
rather, was Western success and visible Muslim weakness. However, 
when viewed from the 1970s, it becomes apparent that the era of 
absolute Western dominance, especially in the Islamic world, was 
rather short, being at most a century and a half. In the Sudan this 
period was much shorter still. 

The Sudan’s first contact with Western ideas and techniques was 
indirect, with the Turko-Egyptian rulers of the 19th century being the 
intermediaries. Then, less than a century ago, the Sudanese witnessed, 
&nd participated in, the defeat of the first agents of Western influence. 
When the Sudan finally came under the direct control of non-Muslim, 
Western rulers, even this experience was not vigorously destructive of 
the Islamic sense of pride in the Muslim identity. The British in the 
Sudan consciously worked to appear as the ‘friends’ of Islam, implying 
@ recognition of its value and strength. The cultural and intellectual 
arrogance of the Western rulers could and did raise doubts about the 
validity of details of the faith, which was not necessanly in conflict 
with developing Islamic thought. A Muslim intellectual could agree 
with the Westerners in scorning the ‘superstitions’ of popular Islamic 
practice without having his faith undermined in the process. For the 
majority of the population, there was the fact that the most visibly 
successful Sudanese were the major religious leaders. Despite tho fact 
that Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Mahdi was at first virtually a British 
prisoner and the Ansar a proscribed and defeated group, within a short 
time the Ansar had re-emerged as a powerful organization and their 
leader was one of the wealthiest and most influential Sudanese. The 


18 Ibid., p. 41. 
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Khatmiyya could look to the position of Sayyid “Ali and also see a 
man who was fully identified with Islam in & position of influence and 
respect. Even when Sayyid ‘Ali came to be identified with some of the 
most vigorous opponents of British rule, he continued to command 
the respect of the rulers. Few, if any, other Sudanese could match the 
apparent achievements of these two representatives of Islam. This 
would also be a factor in the continuing strength of the pride in a 
Muslim identification. 

These specifically Sudanese factors were reinforced by the general 
world developments. On the one hand, there was in the West the grow- 
ing sense of confusion and intellectual discontent with Western culture 
and values. This had an early and concrete result in the Sudan, where 
it was part of the background for the introduction of the policy of 
‘indirect rule’ or ‘devolution’ in the 1920s. As a British administrator 
in the Sudan wrote : 


The faith of the white man in direct rule was being undermined 
by two causes—the one a weakening in those races of their belief 
in the merits of their own civilisation and on the other hand a 
growing conviction that there was much in native life worthy of 
preservation and development, 19 


There was, on the other hand, the resurgence of the non-Western 
countries in the world, reaching & peak with the end of the major oolo- 
nial empires and the creation of a host of newly-independent states. 
However great the problems of these new countries might be, their 
independence marked a major victory for the non-West in the world 
political scene. In the new independence of virtually every Muslim 
society, Muslims could see at least the beginnings of the reassertion 
of the umma’s rightful role in the world. In this way, nationalist 
victories in Islamic countries helped to restore Muslim self-confidence. 

This restoration of confidence was not the produot of the intellectual 
activities of Muslim thinkers, whether modernist reformers, revivalists, 
or the traditional ulama. All of these groups had, in a sense, failed to 
provide an answer for Islam in facing the modern situation. The results 
of the self-conscious modernists have been aptly described as''intellec- 
tual confusions” and “paralyzing romanticism."s9 The revivalists, like 
the Muslim Brotherhood, have tended to be too rigid in their demands 


19 J, A, de C. Hamilton, “Devolution in Theory and Practice,” unpublished MS, 
n.d., in the Sudan Collection of the Khartoum University Library, 8407 /48H. 

20 H A R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947), p. 105. 
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and frequently failed to distinguish between political activism and 
terrorism, while the traditional ulama, that is, those who still romain, 
have continued to be aloof from the transforming societies in which 
they live, and thus unable to provide relevant answers. The actual 
revival of Islamic confidence has been the result of the activities of 
men of action who spent little time theorizing about what they were 
doing. Here, perhaps, is the location of the present and potential future 
vitality of Islam. 

It is easy for Western observers to over-emphasize the importance 
of doctrinal and credal problems of religions when facing the challenge 
of modernity, especially in light of the Christian experience where 
there has been a deep tension between Greek-style rationalism and a 
faith based on revelation, or the more specifically modern problem 
of the relation between science and faith. Such intellectual problems 
have not loomed as large in the Islamic tradition, where Greek logic 
and rationalism were more successfully integrated and not as crucial 
to later medieval religious debates. This is especially true in the Suda- 
nese experience where, in intellectual terms, Islamic philosophy was 
never important and the more formal ulama schools had little impact. 
In Islam, the orientation has been more toward definitions of correct 
action and practice than to correct belief or specific credal formulations. 
This orientation was very strong in the Sudan with its emphasis on 
personalities in the traditional faith. 

In this situation, some of the common analyses of the position of 
Islam in the modern period set up problems that appear more real to 
the Western observer than they are in the actual practice of modern 
Muslims. The experience of the contemporary Sudan illustrates this 
with regard to two issues that can also point the way to the possible 
future nature of Islam in the Sudan. These two issues are the relation 
of Islam to nationalism, and of Islam to communism. 

It 18 certainly possible to note the logical contradiction between 
nationalism and the universalistic, non-national community implied 
by Islam." However, too much emphasis should not be placed on this, 
since the modern historical reality is that Islam has in many ways 
reinforced the strength of nationalism. In the Sudan, each of the great 
slogans of Sudanese nationalism as it developed—"'the Sudan for the 
Sudanese” and “the Unity of the Nile Valley"— were at least in part 
based on the Islamic experience of the Sudanese. The pro-unity people 
saw a common faith with Egypt as one of the major bases of the pro- 


31 Bee, for example, the comments by Arnold Toynbee quoted in Hans E. Tutech, 
Facets of Arab Nationalism (Detroit : Wayne State University Press, 1965), p. 55. 
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posed union, while the pro-independence group looked to the recent 
independent Mahdist state, with its thoroughly religious implications. 
The precedent of the Mahdist state became, after independence, an 
important part of the thinking of Sudanese nationalists, even those 
who were opposed to the specific programs of the Ansär. For example, 
the head of the commission appointed by President Numayri to in- 
vestigate the Ansär revolt in 1970 stated that the Mahdist heritage 
"js part of the Sudanese heritage upon which the May Revolution 
stands.”®? Given the frequency with which sentiments like these are 
expressed, it is not possible to dismiss this simply as political rhetoric 
designed to calm the masses. 

À similar situation can be seen in terms of the relationship between 
Islam and communism. Here the history of analysis since the Second 
World War is more complex. Initially, there was an influential school 
of thought which viewed Islam as a “bulwark against Communism,” 
based largely on the assumption that such a strongly monotheistic 
tradition would not accept an ‘atheistic’ ideology.# In opposition to 
this, but parallel in the sense of developing out of the Cold War context, 
there emerged the view that because of basic similarities between 
Islam and communism, communism represented a very possible alter- 
native for frustrated Muslims. In this school, authors noted common 
authoritarian and totalitarian attitudes which would make conversion 
from Islam to communism relatively easy.** By the end of the decade 
of the 1950s, it seemed quite clear that neither of these schools of 
thought was adequate for interpreting the course of events, and a 
number of prominent scholars came to emphasize the importance of 
nationalism. It was seen both as a factor in making the new states in the 
Muslim world sympathetic to communist bloc policies, and as an ob- 
stacle to the expansion of communism as an ideology. They could point 
to the policies of “positive neutralism" and the lack of success of com- 
munist parties in these countries. In this analysis, Islam was seen as 
a very secondary factor, if it was given any importance at all.% 

Given the history of the last couple of years, it is important to re- 
examine this now almost standard interpretation, The recent history 
of the Sudan is one of the important experiences forcing this re-evalua- 


82 The Sudan News, April 10, 1970. 

23 For a description of this analysis, see Halpern, Politics, p. 156, 

34 For examples of this line of thought, see the essays by Bernard Lewis and Nabih 
Faris, reprinted in Walter Z. Laqueur, ed., The Middle East in Transition (New York : 
Praeger, 1958), pp. 311-324, 851-359. 

35 See, for example, the general analysis in Halpern, Politics, or Polk, The United 
States. 
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tion. The almost total destruction of the Sudanese Communist. Party 
following the abortive coup attempt in the summer of 1971 is part of 
a series of events which have changed the general picture of the 
possible role of communism in the Middle East and Islamio Africa. It 
runs parallel to the vigorous anti-communism of the leadership of the 
revolutionary government in Libya and the expulsion of the Soviet 
military advisers in Egypt. 

Àn interesting common theme iu the current analysis of these events 
is the role of Islam. To some extent, the events can be attributed to 
the force of local nationalism which resents outside interference. 
However, even in the situation in Egypt, where this factor is probably 
the most important, the role of Islam cannot be discounted. For exam- 
ple, one informed observer in discussing the expulsion wrote that 
President Sadat ‘‘distrusts the Soviet Union and detests Communism 
primarily because he is deeply religious and because they are atheis- 
Dom In Libya, almost every speech of President Qaddafi reflects 
a puritanical spirit of revivalist Islam. The Sudanese attack on the 
Communist Party was the product of a number of factors, but the 
element of Islamic feelings should not be ignored. Even before the 
attempted coup of July, 1971, Numayri attacked the Communists 
for trampling “on all the values and virtues of our nation, "or and after 
July the Communists were frequently labeled as atheist enemies. 
These developments indicate that the Islamio component of national- 
ism remains strong or even, perhaps, has gained a new vitality in 
recent years. 

The old ‘bulwark of Islam’ hypothesis may not be correct as it was 
initially formulated, but an Islamically-oriented revolutionary nation- 
alism is proving to be an effective rival to communism in the Muslim 
world. This Islamic orientation is not that of the conservative kings 
or the traditional ulama ; it is the Islam of a new generation of modern 
educated leaders with & radical or socialist outlook. This faith is the 
‘Islam of the future’ in the Sudan. The coming years may seo political 
changes in the Sudan, but the impact of the May Revolution will not 
be reversed, any more than the traditional institutions of Sudanese 
Islam will be able to be reconstituted in their old forms. 

It is difficult to speculate on what the actual form of the future 


$6 Edward R. F. Sheehan, “Why Sadat Packed Off the Russians," The New York 
Times Magazine, August 6, 1972, p. 41. Some of S&d&t’s negative feelings toward com- 
munism were clearly expressed in Anwar El-Sadat, Revolt on the Nile (New York: Day, 
1957), pp. 91-92. 

$7 Quoted in Middle Hast Monitor, I, No. 3 (March 1, 1971), 5. 
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Islam in the Sudan will be, but there may be some indications in the 
present situation. In the first place, most radical thought in the 
northern Sudan never divorced itself completely from the Islamic tradi- 
tion. Even the Sudanese Communist Party felt, as it stated in its con- 
stitution, that “‘the democratic national revolution ... derives its 
vigor in the north from the Arab and Islamic heritage," 39 and the leaders 
of the July, 1970, coup listed the Mahdist movement among the great 
revolutions in Sudanese history.?* The newly emerged Sudanese 
leaders have grown up during the era of nationalist accomplishment 
and have not faced the long period of frustration of the older generation 
Sudanese nationalists, As a result, they can be and are less defensive 
about identifying with the past of their own culture. When the older 
generation identified with Islam, for example, it frequently felt called 
upon to explain why this was a viable action for a modern educated 
man. Fortunately, the Sudan avoided most of the excesses of Islamic 
modernist apologetics, but this general attitude found some reflection 
in the Sudan. In this situation, it is easier for the contemporary Muslim 
to be selective in his appreciation of the Muslim past, rejecting what 
is irrelevant to his current needs. Thus, the Sudanese Islam of the 
future will be, firstly, a means of cultural identification with a past 
tradition but will lack some of the defensiveness of earlier modern 
Muslim intellectuals. 

Secondly, this Islam will probably be increasingly tied to the local 
style of socialism. The differences among the various socialisms that 
are being articulated in the world are difficult to define. Usually, the 
primary variations depend upon the local circumstances and pragmatic 
choices of individual leaders rather than on some immediately visible 
ideological distinction. In this way, the beliefs and attitudes of the 
individual leaders assume significance. The definition of Sudanese 
socialism is only now being worked out 3 and probably never will be 
definitively formulated. This may, in itself, be an area where the 
Sudanese Islamic heritage will play & role. In the Islamic tradition in 
general there has been a relative flexibility of actual practice, with 
the experience of the community helping to define the actual meaning 
of Islam. More specifically in the Sudanese context, there has been 


18 Quoted in Hasan al-Tahir Zarüq, al-Südän, ilà ayna? (“The Sudan, Where toi" 
(Beirut : Dar al-'Tali'a, 1972), p. 17. 

*9 Speech by Hashim al-Ata, July 19, 1971. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 
Part 4 (July 21, 1971). ME /8740/A/17. 

30 For a beginning in the self-definition of Sudanese socialism, seo Jumhüriyyat 
al-Südän al-Dimuqrütiyya, Mashrü' oi Mithag al- Watani ("Ihe Project of the National 
Charter") (Khartoum : n.p., 1970). 
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the emphasis on personalities and, in traditional Islam, the written 
formulations had less impact than the religious guides. Even the more 
puritanical movements which rejected some of the traditional Sufi 
patterns, adopted the personality-oriented mode of reform in Mahdism, 
rather than the fundamentalism of a “return to the Book." 

The potential role of Islam in influencing the content of Sudanese 
socialism is very difficult to see. Although the proposed national charter 
stated that Islamic law would be a source of legislation, President 
Numayri and other leaders are vague on what this means.?! In all 
probability it does not mean that many of the distinctive provisions 
of Islamic law will be enforced. For example, there seems to be little 
possibility of prohibition of alcohol, as had been done in Libya under 
the leadership of Qaddafi. An area where content may be influenced is 
that of the role of private property. If current statements and policies 
are any indication, there will continue to be a role for private capital 
within the broader socialist framework. Although this is not an un- 
common policy, in the Sudan it may at least in part come from the 
general Islamic attitude. 

At the most general level, an Islamic orientation will provide some 
form of transcendental justification for Sudanese socialism. In the 
long run, this may help the Sudanese to avoid some of the harsh results 
of proof through the dialectic of historical materialism. In a sense, it 
can provide a standard of judgment that is outside the system, rather 
than simply having the system judge itself by its own internal stan- 
dards. 

All of this is highly speculative and theoretical It also apparently 
ignores the possible nature of a unified Sudan which would in some 
way integrate the south, with its largely non-Muslim population. Here 
one must make a tentative judgment about the possible success of 
the current settlement of the civil war. If one assumes that it will 
fail, then there is no need to consider the south in a discussion of the 
future of Islam in the Sudan, except to note that failure to maintain 
a relatively unified Sudan would probably result in an increased sense 
of Islamic identity in the north. If the tentative unification succeeds, 
however, Sudanese Islam becomes part of a religiously pluralistic society. 
In this situation, speculation becomes more complex. For the foreseeable 
future, any major expansion of Islam in the south is unlikely, and ina 
unified Sudan, the old issue of an Islamic constitution becomes a dead 
one. The majority of the northern Sudanese probably want a unified 


31 See, for example, President Numayri'a comments in an interview with a Lebanese 
journalist in AL-Sayydd, January 20, 1972, p. 25. 
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Sudan without a civil war more than they want an Islamic constitu- 
tion. This also means that specifically Islamic legislation, such as prohi- 
bition, is also very unlikely. It might be noted that even southern 
leaders have denied that the civil war was a religious conflict, observing 
that the general staff of Anya Nya included a number of southern 
Muslims.2? In other words, religious coexistence in a unified Sudan is 
not an unrealistic expectation. 

However, in general terms, the religious situation in a successfully 
unified Sudan would not be much different from what has been 
speculated. The introduction of southerners into significant political 
roles does not seem likely to result in a more ‘materialistic’ attitude. 
In fact, it may help to reinforce the tendencies toward maintaining 
a transcendental justification that is ‘outside the system.” What the 
pluralist context could do is to move Sudanese Islam along the lines 
of emphasizing the traditional universalist ideals while undermining 
the more exclusivist attitudes of the faith in the past. (For this to 
happen, of course, some of the same would have to occur within the 
Christian tradition as well.) 

To describe the situation of Islam, then, one must say that the faith 
has passed from the control of the traditional style leaders and institu- 
tions and is now in the hands of the ‘ new men.’ It is this group that 
will determine its future. On the whole, these men are non-doctrinaire 
and more interested in action than in theorizing. The definition of 
Islam in the future will inoreasingly be in terms of what these people 
do. This is not, however, a unique circumstance in Islamic history. 
In its very firsb years, Islam became what the early people who iden- 
tified themselves as Muslims made it. The process of formal intellectual 
definition came later. The: process may repeat itself in the 20th century 
in the Sudan. It seems possible that in the not too distant future, 
groups will emerge in the Sudan who will try to give a more concrete 
definition to the modern meaning of Islam. These groups could crystal- 
lize around the already-existing Muslim traditions like the Khatmiyya 
and the Ansär, if the remaining leadership of these groups will let them. 
It is possible that some of the future religious organizations might 
attempt to be politieally activist. However, most of them will probably 
be groups trying to maintain striob adherence to their faith within & 
religiously plural society, with primary attention given to individual 
religious practice, similar possibly to the conservative Christian church- 
es in the United States today. 


33 Letter by Joseph Lagu, written before the settlement, to Kenneth Kaunda, 
printed in 1 DOO International, No. 36 (December 25, 1971), p. 67. 
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Islam, as illustrated by the Sudanese case, may be in the midst of ite 
renaissance. It is not the result of self-conscious ‘updating,’ trying to 
provide apology, justification, and ‘relevance’ for the faith. It comes 
as a part of the renewal of pride in the Islamic identity which is emerging 
as new men are trying to provide solutions to the problems of their 
society. It is possible that Islam has now reached the point predicted 
by Sir Hamilton Gibb almost thirty years ago: 


When, eventually, such social strains develop on a general scale 
within Islam by the forces of internal evolution, they will find 
their own appropriate solutions. These solutions will not neces- 
sarily coincide with our Western solutions but will be based on the 
proved experience and needs of the Muslim peoples. And we may 
be sure that the principles applied to their solution will be 
practical and realistic and far removed from the intellectual confu- 
sions and the paralyzing romanticism which cloud the minds of the 
modernists of today.*? 


University of New Hampshire JOHN VOLL 
Durham, N. H. 
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1905. In 1910 the Railroad permitted Sami Bey al-Färüqgi to move 
rapidly against the Druze. 

Before the Hijaz Hailroad, Ottoman policy had been one of expan- 
sion of central control combined with conciliation of certain tribes. 
Following the creation of the Railroad a more direct approach was 
taken. Ottoman power in the 1890s reached south of ‘Amman toward 
the few villages which were close to the path of the annual pilgrimage 
from Damascus to Mecca. Once government control was established 
villagers in the areas of Southern Syria and the Hijaz had still to be 
treated with special care. They frequently retained ties with nomads 
as well as memories of the days when Ottoman tax collectors did not 
appear. Direct contact between the citizen and the central govern- 
ment was avoided. 

Ottoman centralization was opposed in different ways by three 
groups, Bedouins, villagers, and the Sharifs of Mecca. The large tribal 
groupings in the Hijaz opposed the Railroad from the beginning of its 
construction. By 1907 the ‘Atiyya, Harb, and Billi were at the least 
unsympathetic to it. Ottoman reinforcements were sent to the garrison 
near Ma'àn in early 1907 to guard against attacks by the Banü Sakhr.’ 

In 1908 Bedouin opposition to the Railroad mounted to the point of 
open rebellion against the Empire. There was an uprising near Medina. 
When the Hijaz Railroad began to approach that city, the Sharif and 
the Vali of the Hijaz let it be known to the tribes that they were opposed 
to the Railroad. To this secret encouragement the Bedouin added 
their own fear of the Railroad’s competition with the camel caravan 
trade. They thought they would lose revenues from camel sales and 
protection of pilgrims. Kazim Paga® came to Medina to oversee con- 
struction of the Railroad in the Hijaz, and immediately ordered the 
arrest of several tribal leaders. When he left for Rabigh on January 
10/11, 1908, the first tribal uprising broke out. Part of the “Awf 
section of the Harb attacked Kazim’s 1,000-man cavalry escort. 
Despite his successful passage through the Harb attackers, the Yanbu'- 
Medina route was closed to travelers. Only after Kazim released the 
leaders at the order of Istanbul was the route temporarily reopened, 


? Al-Ahram (Cairo), July 1, 1904, p. 1: Thamardt al-Funün (Beirut) (hereafer TF), 
June 27, 1904, p. 8, F.O. 371/350 # 24952 Maunsell, “Report, 1907," p. 12; F.O. 371/350 
#15856 Maunsell (Constantinople) to Gleichen, March 28, 1907. 

8 DO. 371/589 #435265 Hussein (Jedda) to Lowther, September 22, 1908. 

9? Mügir Karim Paga had beon Vali of Soutari. In 1902 he was the highest paid Otto- 
man officer in all of Syria. F.O. 195/2122 Richards (Damasous) to O'Conor, March 13, 
1902. He was the Director of the Hijaz Railroad during construction between 1902 
and 1908. 
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of the Railroad's stations south of Mad&'in Salih had barbed wire fences, 
trenches, earth works, and garrisons of troops even before World War I 
began.15 Another cause was the prompt payment of subsidies. It became 
clear to the tribes that with the increased mobility of regular Ottoman 

troops the Railroad itself could not be attacked and held. On the other 
hand, Ottoman troops were not able to maintain military superiority 
beyond the Railroad's tracks. 

The major rebellion among villagers occurred in Karak in 1910. 
Karak, located about fifteen kilometers from the nearest Hijaz Rail- 
road station at Qaträna, had a population of between two and three 
thousand in 1910. The tribes which lived in the town were dominated 
by al-Majali clan whose chief, Qadir al-Majali, was elected to the 
Administrative Council of the Syrian Vilayet in 1910. When the 
Vali of Syria refused to accept his election, Qadir Bey began to plan 
revolt. However, it was Ottoman expansion in the form of conscription, 
confiscation of arms, the census, and land registration which won the 
bulk of the townspeople and neighboring tribes over to his rebellion. 
These measures had been enforced in the Hawran by the Ottomans after 
their defeat of the Druze. The Karak area seemed to be next.!* 

When the Karakis rose aginst the Ottomans, they were soon joined 
by Bedouin tribes in the area. The Bann Sakhr had not received their 
subsidy of about L.T. 4,000 for guarding the Railroad. They robbed a 
train, killed some Railroad workers, and destroyed sections of track. 
The ‘Atiyya tribe raided the Railroad near Ma‘an. Qatrana station 
was destroyed, Hijaz Railroad employees there were killed, rolling 
stock was damaged, and rails were taken up.1? The damage done to 
the Railroad by the tribes was estimated at about L. T. 80,000.18 

The immediate Ottoman military response was limited because many 
railroad cars were on the southern side of the break in the tracks and 
consequently could not be used to transport troops from Damascus to 
Karak. After a delay of eight days the track was repaired, troops were 


15 A. J. Wavell, À Modern Pilgrimage to Mecca (London : Constable, 1918), p. 72. 

16 Munib al-Madi and Sulaymän Müsä, Tü'rikh al-Urdun fi al-Qarn al-'Ishrin 
(‘Ammän : n. p., 1959), pp. 18-20; Peter A. Gubser, “Power and Politics in a small Arab 
town: a study of al-Karak" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Oxford University, 1969), 
pp. 43-40. 

17 "fUmrán al-Karak,” al-Mugtabas, V (1910), 710; Mark Sykes, The Caliphs’ Last 
Heritage (London : Macmillan, 1015), pp. 471-474; Tawfiq “Ali Barri, al "Arab wa al Turk 
ft oi Ahd al-Dustüri al-‘Uthmani (Cairo: The Arab League, Institute of Higher Arab 
Studies, 1960), p. 215; Hijar Railroad, Dies Demiryolunun Varidai ve Masarif-i ve 
Terakki-i Ingaati... 1330 (Istanbul : Evkafi Islamiye Matbaasi, 1834), p. 24. 

18 F.O. 195 /2370 Devey (Damasous) to Marling, January 11, 1911. 
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sent to Karak, and the revolt was suppressed. The Karakis had killed 
Ottoman officials and destroyed government property. When the 
town was taken by Ottoman troops, there were executions, arrests, 
and looting.? Karak and neighboring villages were rapidly brought 
under Ottoman control. 

The third major focus of resistance to Oto centralization was 
in the Hijaz. Sharifal power was in a delicate balance with Ottoman 
and Bedouin military force. The first encounter with the expanding 
Ottoman military took place in Medina. 

Ottoman officials in Medina in 1908 were the governor, the qadis 
and muftis, the head of the police, the commander of the small Ottoman 
garrison, and the chief shaykh of the Prophet's tomb. A Sharifal 
representative supervised all court cases involving Bedouin. The power 
of the Ottoman officials in Medina is not yet known. It is known that 
there were no taxes levied by the Ottomans, and that conseription and 
land registration did not exist. In 1903 the attempt by the Ottoman 
government to impose a street-cleaning tax resulted in riots. Disturb- 
‘ances in 1904 showed the garrison to be unreliable because it had inter- 
married with inhabitants of the city. After a mutiny of part of the 
garrison in 1906, the Shaykh al-Haram, ‘Uthmän Farid Paşa, was 
appointed governor. He had been a key figure in local politics as the 
chief Ottoman. representative in the city for over fifteen years. 

The extension of Ottoman control after 1908 has several results for 
Medina. The area around it was separated from the Hijaz Vilayet and 
made a separate Mutasarrifiyya. The Ottoman central government 
stated that the city was now directly under the Ministry of the Interior, 
not the Hijaz Vilayet. On the other hand, in the same communication 
the traditional rights of the Sharif in Medina were reasserted. Although 
little evidence is available concerning administration after 1908, the 
division of responsibility in religious appointments at least remained 
the same.*! After 1908 the central government established two govern- 


19 F.O. 618/3 Devey (Damascus) to Marling, December 13, 1910; Madi, Urdun, 
p. 23; France. Turquie. Politique intérieure : Syrie, Liban (hereafter F), CXIV, Gueyrand 
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80 ‘All HAfiz, Fusfil min td’ rikh al Madina al Munawwara (Jedda : Sharikat al-Munaw- 
wara li al-Teb&'a wa al-Nashr, n.d), pp. 36-37; [brahim Rif'at Paga, Mirt al-Hara- 
mayn (Cairo: Matba'at Dar al-Kutub al-Migriyys, 1844), II, 105-106; F.O. 1905/2174 
Husayn (Jedda) to O'Conor, May 23, 1904 and July 31, 1904. 

81 Muhammad al-Batanünt, al-Rikla al-Hijdziyya li Walt... ' Abbas... (Cairo : Matba‘at 
al-Jamaliyye, 1820 H.) p. 253; Abdullah, King of Transjordan, Memoirs of King 
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ment schools and a local branch of the Committee of Union and 
Progress in Medina. The foundation of a college in the city was 
announced in 1913 and it was opened the next year.” 

A decisive change in the politics of the rest of the Hijaz was caused 
by the Revolution of 1908 in Istanbul. The decision was taken by the 
new government to oust the Sharif, the Vali, and the governor of 
Medina. The Sharif Husayn b. 'Ali?* was installed in December, 1908, 
and acquired predominance in Mecca, Jedda, and Dë after he crushed 
the small local branches of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
He was able to force the ouster of governors with whom he disagreed 
and to arrange a series of alliances with Bedouin tribes. Of the four 
newspapers which came into existence after the restoration of the Con- 
stitution in 1908 only one, which Husayn controlled, endured. Ottoman 
garrisons in all of the Hijaz totalled no more than 5,000 men in 1910.34 
The effect of the Revolution of 1908 in the Hijaz was that the new 
Sharif gained more power.35 

In publie the Sharifs had favored the construction of the Hijaz 
Railroad. Privately they may well have feared that its continuation to 
Mecca would decrease or even eliminate both their political and 
economic power. There is some evidence that the Sharif ‘Awn al-Rafig 
prompted Bedouin to attack the Hijaz telegraph line.** The Sharifs’ 
opposition to the Railroad was supported by the Istanbul enemies of 
‘Izzat Paga. When the Vali Ratib Paga’s papers were examined after 
his ouster, correspondence with several of the Sultan’s favorites, in- 
cluding the Minister of the Interior, was discovered. The Vali had 
been encouraged to oppose the southern extension of the Railroad.?? 
Support for the extension came from the Sharif ‘Ali Haydar, a member 
of another branch of the Hashimite family of sharifs. His views were 
presumably intended to gain favor with the central government.:* 

In 1914 the issue of extending the Hijaz Railroad south to Mecca 
was revived by the Vali, Vehib Bey, who wished to bring the Hijaz 


22 Hossein Kazem Zadeh, Relation d'un pèlerinage à la Mecque en 1910-1911 (Paris : 
Leroux, 1912), pp. 22-23; F, CX XIII, Couget (Beirut) to Doumergue, Decembor 17, 
1913. The regulations and plans for a univeraity at Medina are in Düstür, 2 ed., V, 319-322. 

23 The best treatment of his life is in Mist, al-Husayn. 

34 FY, CXLII, Lepissier (Jedda) to Ministry, September 20, 1910. 

25 A list of the few changes instituted in the Hijaz in the two years 1908-1910 is in 
F.O. 195/2350 Monahan (Jedda) to Lowther, June 7, 1910. 

26 France. Turquie. Politique intérieure: Palestine (hereafter FP), CXXXI, Gute 
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37 TF, September 7, 1908, pp. 4-5; September 14, 1908, p. 2. 

28 George Stitt, A Prince of Arabia: The Emir Shereef Ali Hatdar (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1940), p. 123. 
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under the new Law of Vilayets. He discharged many officials and hinted 
at more reforms to come, including imposition of taxation for the 
first time. Bedouin tribes rose in rebellion and cut communication 
between the Red Sea coast and Mecca and Medina. Six batallions of 
troops were sent from Damascus to Medina. When dissatisfaction at Ve- 
hib’s orders led to riots in Mecca, the Grand Vizier ordered the Vali to 
back down. A mob had gone to the Ottoman military headquarters in 
Mecca where it protested against the Vilayet Law and the Hijaz 
Railroad while praising the Sharif Husayn. Fearing urban and Bedouin 
uprisings, the Vali and the Sharif jointly sent a telegram to Istanbul 
asking for instructions. They suggested that peace could be restored 
if the Hijaz Railroad extension were abandoned, if there would be no 
conscription in the Hijaz, and if the Sharifal court in Jedda would 
retain jurisdiction over all Ottoman citizens.** Immediately after 
the telegram approving these points was made known in the Hijaz, 
commerce was resumed between Jedda and Mecca. Peace was rapidly 
restored.59 

While Vehib Bey was attempting direct means to bring the Hijaz 
under Ottoman control, Talaat Paga, the Ottoman Minister of the 
Interior, embarked upon a parallel attack of his own. He said to the 
Sharif ‘Abd Allah, a son of the Amir, that his father would be deposed 
if he opposed the Hijaz Railroad, but if the Amir would support the 
extension, the government would agree to put the Railroad under his 
control. The terms were that Husayn and his sons would be guaranteed 
inheritance of the post of Sharif; 250,000 Ottoman pounds would be 
given the Sharif for distribution to the Bedouin tribes; military forces 
used in construction would be under the Ámir's orders; and one-third 
of the Hijaz Railroad’s income would be given outright to the Sharif.” 

By 1914 the centralist regime which controlled the Empire seemed 
determined to impose its control on Medina and then on the rest of 
the Hijaz. Even though rule of such towns as Karak and Medina was 
not profitable, Ottoman soldiers repressed local inhabitants' desires to 
manage their own affairs. Bedouin, villagers, and townspeople rose in 
revolt against the threatened loss of their economic and political 
autonomy. Neither the centralizers nor the local elites measured the 
process of centralization in purely economic terms. Peasants and tribes- 
men followed their leaders and, in the case of the Hijaz, provided a 


39 Abdullah, Memoire, p. 109; FY, CXLIV, Ottavi (Damasous) to Doumergue, 
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governing land tenure, the new government in Algeria had confiscated 
land, causing resistance and even violence.? The authorities in both 
Paris and Tunis wished to avoid any duplication of such problems which 
would be embarrassing to the government. 

The method of control exercised in Tunisia was a Protectorate, which 
implied there should be some Tunisian government to protect. There- 
fore, the monarchy, the Bey, and a rump government were perpetuated 
under French control Laws were drawn up by the French administra- 
tion, issued as beylical decrees, and after November, 1884, applied 
to the French as well as the Tunisians.* This system necessitated, in 
turn, some credence in the shari'a (sharia), the Islamic law. Therefore, 
the problem arose of preserving at least to some extent the existing 
laws while at the same time developing new laws which would affect 
the land holding patterns so that French colons could acquire land. 

Under the Bees rule, land had been held in four different ways: 
privately, milk (melk); collectively; as public domain; or put into 
hubus (habous), which was a trust-type state of perpetual protection 
sanctioned by Islam. 5 The hubus, called wagf in the heartlands of Islam, 
was divided into private and public usage. Any land that had been 
committed to & private hubus was designated to support the heirs of 
the owner, so long as the family line might continue. However, should 
the line of descendancy cease, the private hubus would become public 
hubus and any income derived from that property would be given over 
to the support of some public cause, such as a school, mosque, hospital, 
or even & bridge, just as in the case of land consigned to & public 
hubus. 

The control of the revenue from the public bubus rested with the 
jam‘syya (jemata), formed by Khayr al-Din in 1874, which could 
change the receiver of the funds but not the state of the land itself. 
Therein lay one of the advantages of committing land to hubus: 
no one could confiscate it. Consequently, often a private landowner 
would obtain a hubus title to his land to protect himself and his heirs 
against capricious confiscation by the Bey. A second benefit was that 
hubus could not be taxed. In 1881 about 25 percent of Tunisian land 
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reposed in hubus, including a large portion of the richest agricultural 
lands.* 

The private hubus had an individual administrator, mugaddam, 
for each piece of property. However, since that person received very 
little for his services, he rarely devoted much time to make the land 
productive. The result was a great amount of unused land in Tunisia.’ 

Upon the arrival of the French, there was only limited acreage 
available for investment, principally two large tracts known as Sidi 
Tabet and Enfida, owned by the Société Marseillaise. Therefore, 
any expansion of French ownership could &nd did eventually come 
only at the expense of the Tunisian owners and by some modification 
of the religious laws. 

After the beginning of the Protectorate, all matters concerning 
Europeans were placed within the jurisdiction of the French tribunals. 
Then special tribunaux mixtes were set up in 1885 to handle land regis- 
tration, thus removing another area of jurisdiction from the shari‘a. 
Thereafter, the shari‘a courts were limited to cases involving only 
Tunisian Muslims, or to cases involving land not registered by the 
tribunal mixte. Even though they were limited in the number of 
people under their authority, the scope of the shari'a court waa broad. 
As the instrument of the Islamic law, its members rendered judgment 
on the Muslim community according to the legal tradition of Islam. 
For example, Muslim women were judged by that court for infidelity, 
refusal to marry, or insulting their mother-in-law.? Thus, a dualism 
was present in the legal system in Tunisia after the Protectorate; the 
shari‘a courts continued to exist for the Tunisians, whereas the French 
tribunals were set up for non-nationals and cases involving both 
Tunisians and foreigners. 

The developing scene in Tunisia was quite different from the course 
of events which had taken place years earlier in Algeria. There, in the 
first few months of control, the French decreed that the operation of 
properties related to Mecca and Medina, or mosques—that is, in effect, 
all the hubus—be conducted by the new government, with the result 
that after December 7, 1880, the bubus were theoretically controlled 
by the state. There were wholesale confiscations arousing great dis- 
content. Some of those lands were reclaimed by the Muslim authorities 
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through the French courts. However, in October, 1844, the Algerian 
government decreed the end of perpetual leases and announced that 
local customs which conflicted with this law would not be upheld. 
Thus, the hubus ended if a European were involved in the tenure.! 

Out of the Algerian experience came the realization of the necessity 
for a more orderly and less drastic approach to the land. There was 
no immediate decree of land sequestration or confiscation in Tunisia, 
nor any great pressure to open large tracts of land for settlement or 
agricultural enterprise. That era was delayed for a decade; but by 1892, 
land tenure had been strongly affected by French law. 

The first area subject to change under the French was the legal 
concept of ownership of the land. In 1885 Cambon set forth the Land 
Registration Act, patterned on the Torrens Land Act of Australia. 
It permitted all landowners to register their property with the specially 
devised tribunal mite, an institution consisting of three French and 
three Tunisian judges, in addition to a president, vice-president, and 
reporter, the latter three all French magistrates. The tribunal maxte 
received & complete description of the property from the landowner, 
as well as supporting evidence of his ownership. After registration and 
a subsequent publication of the claim in Arabic and French in the 
Journal officiel tunisien. a period of forty-five days was allowed to 
elapse at the end of which a survey of the claim was made. If there 
was no challenge within sixty days and all other considerations were 
in order, a title was issued to the property owner. For the Tunisians this 
process took place before the Tunisian judges; all other landowners or 
claimants took their cases before the French judges unless there was 
& dispute involving Tunisians, in which event two French and two 
Tunisian judges ruled on the case. Decisions of the tribunaux mixtes 
were accepted by the French courts without reservations.1? This sanc- 
tion of French law thereby removed the registered land from the sharï'a 
courts ever thereafter. 

À completely new system of land ownership was created based on 
French modification of the existing assignments. In effect, this process 
wiped the ownership rolls clean and started them over again. This gave 
the ‘new’ owners complete assurance of the validity of their title, which 
was part of the desired end. There was no question to be raised as to 
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whether the seller held & valid title to the land, thus increasing its 
value and ending the possibility of a dispute over ownership, as had 
occurred in the Enfida affair some years earlier. 

All the unregistered property remained under the jurisdiction of 
the shari‘a courts, as before, and there was no requirement that 
land must be registered. At first, this law affected only mük lands. 
Placing Tunisians on the tribunal mixte, in a position of authority and 
a theoretical position of sympathy, was doubtless part of the design 
to encourage the land registration of the indigenous owners. However, 
the total of Tunisians who availed themselves of the Land Registration 
Act process numbered only 5,405 by 1914.1 In no way does the law 
of 1885 complete the picture of the legal concept of ownership in the 
Regency. lt only marks the beginning of a long, drawn-out process 
that was never finished under the French Protectorate.14 

In J'une, 1888, another important law was decreed by the Bey. 
Directed against the hubus lying unused, it initiated the process of 
the enzal (enzel) rights which existed in the Malikite rite of Islamic 
law. The inzäl provided for the use of land in public bubus, by permit- 
ting the land to be leased or by allowing a party to use the property 
in ways rivaling private ownership. For example, the holder of the 
inzàl could erect a building on a tract, making an annual payment for 
the use of the property while the latter remained in hubus.15 

À series of laws concerning inzäl rights were passed during the 
early years of the Protectorate. The act of 1888 put the inzäl up for 
public auction. À request for auction was filed with the jam‘iyya; 
then after thirty days the shari'à court passed on the request. If it 
were approved, an announcement of the auction was published in 
the Journal officiel tunisien and the highest bidder obtained the 
privilege of renting the land. Any land affected by this procedure was 
then registered in accordance with the Land Act of 1885.1* Later, 
the act of 1895 governed the parceling out of the land, and in 1903 
the jam‘iyya was directed to accept applications for inzal rights on 
cultivated lands. Gaining the inzäl rights to property became widely 
sought after, and by 1908 108,000 acres were accorded to Europeans 
and 38,000 to Tunisians by this means.!? Thus, a portion of the Islamic 
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law which would allow for greater encroachments upon the land 
tenure was adopted by the administration. 

In 1898 another decree was issued affecting the disposition of 
hubus. This law adopted the Hanafite rite procedure which recognized 
the exchange of land placed in hubus for money or other land. The 
land exchanged for that in hubus was then encumbered with all the 
restrictions, whereas the old tract was completely freed from them. 
If it was an exchange for money, the money had to be used to purchase 
new property which would in turn be put into hubus. Thus, productive 
land could be freed and put into use, in exchange for non-productive 
land. The inzàl was included in the law and could be exchanged.18 

Another law of 1898 provided for long-term leasing of hubus proper- 
ties. The initial period was for ten years with the option of renewing 
the lease two times for a maximum of thirty years. At the end of a 
lease, the land returned to the care of the muqaddam who oversaw 
the hubus.19 

A third area of the legal concept of land ownership concerns the 
changes wrought involving the state lands or those of the Bey. These 
consisted of acreage that had come into the Bey's power by various 
means, not the least of which was confiscation. The largest tract, 
known as the Sialine Lands because some years earlier that particular 
expanse had been granted to the Bialine family, had since reverted to 
the Bey. Located in the southern coastal plain, the Sahel, the Sialine 
tract was well suited for the growth of olive trees. Between 1892 and 
1905, decrees permitted the sale and disposition of the state lands, 
and the Sialine tract and others were almost immediately eagerly 
bought by the French colons.30 

Finally, there is the matter of the tribal or communal lands. Previ- 
ously the sole domain of a tribe, these collective lands had been demar- 
cated more or less by gentlemen's agreement and long-standing tradi- 
tion. For example, when & certain tribe lived in & particular region, 
all neighboring people knew where the boundaries were located; there 
was no need for erecting markers nor of registering the area. In 1901, 
however, the Tunisian Btate took possession, by virtue of a decree, of 
all the collective lands of the tribes. In February, 1904, a tribunal mixte 
declared that the tribes, lacking standing as an organized group and, 
hence, possessing no legal status, could not be property owners. There- 
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after, the collective lands were registered as state land and eventually 
offered for ale gu 

Every aspect of land tenure eventually came under the legal scrutiny 
of the Protectorate. In one way or another, the original concept of 
land disposition was changed in order to accommodate the influx of 
new people and the mushrooming market for land. The old, traditional 
Islamic concepts were replaced or modified by the new French methods. 
Land ownership took on new features, such as undisputed titles fully 
protected by laws and clearly delineated boundaries. 

Ruedy’s conclusions on land policy in colonial Algeria can also be 
applied to Tunisia. He states that the French needed “to find legal 
and orderly channels for the accomplishment of their omg, "a and 
points out “that when Muslim law could be used to further the aims of 
the state, it was upheld, but that when the contrary effect was implied, 
ib was ignored or suppressed.” 33 

By 1906 all land in Tunisia had been affected by the new legislation, 
and a majority of the Tunisians had been involved in one way or another 
in the process. One effect was the displacement of people who were 
living on land they did not own. They were required to move once the 
land was registered and put to cultivation. Others were dispossessed 
by the sale or lease of collective or hubus lands to Europeans. Having 
no legal claim, long-term residents were turned away by the authorities. 
Trying to find a viable solution to this problem, the Protectorate 
administration at last took measures to grant some recognition to the 
people who occupied land they did not own. This effort was begun in 
April, 1913, but it was not until 1926 that the “rights of occupation” 
were clarified by legislation.?* 

The effects of the change in legal concepts of ownership worked 
differently for the French. During the first ten years of the Protectorate, 
there was no policy of settling people on the land. Even with the basic 
legislation allowing foreigners to purchase land, the government did 
not attempt to bring more people into the Hegency. The land was 
bought primarily by large capitalistic associations, such as the Soctété 
Marseillaise, and by 1893 about 350 Frenchmen owned 95 percent of 
the foreign-owned land, amounting to approximately 1,029,600 
acres.2° Following the first decade, 1881-1891, a change in policy 
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led the Protectorate administration to emphasize placing French colons 
on the land, with the result that in 1914 the number of Frenchmen 
owning land had increased to more then 2,900. Even though the French- 
owned property was proportionately less than before—89 percent of the 
total 1,982,000 acres in foreign hands—the amount of acreage possessed 
by the French had increased to 1,776,000.39 This indicated that the 
average French holding of 28,800 acres in 1893 had diminished to only 
612 acres per owner in 1914, thus reflecting the great increase in small 
landholders at the latter date. Part of the attraction to Tunisia was 
the availability of cheap land. In 1905 an aere of land in France 
cost up to 2,000 francs and more than 100 francs just to rent it, while 
an acre of good land in northern Tunisia cost approximately 75 
francs.2? 

The shift in emphasis from administering the country to that of 
peuplement, in 1892, resulted in many changes. In 1906 the term 'colon- 
ization' was added to the title of the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce.!? Among the different services this ministry extended to the 
French colons were the following: legal assistance, financial help, and 
scientific aid. Legal help served the purpose of removing Islamic encum- 
brances from the title of the land, making it available for purchase. 
However, the first customers had been the large corporations interested 
in making an investment. To discourage this trend, the administration 
seb about to implant the colons, initiating various schemes to help an 
individual obtain a farm. By 1896 payment could be made in install- 
ments, and the following year the Resident General inaugurated 
the Colonization Fund, from which settlers could borrow to buy or 
improve land. À loan to purchase land was made for ten years after 
a small down payment. The settler paid no interest the first four years, 
then only 2 percent in the fifth and sixth years and 4 percent the last 
four years of the contract. If the land was paid for with cash, an auto- 
matic discount of 10 percent benefited the purchaser. Such govern- 
ment programs were advertised in France by means of broadsides, 
advertisements in the press, and word of month zg 

In addition to government programs attracting settlers to Tunisia, 
two large, private organizations were engaged in peuplement. One, the 
Soctété des Fermes Françaises de Tunsste, operated on the tenant basis. 
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The Société owned all the land, buildings, and equipment and furnished 
half of the seeds for planting; the tenant lived on and worked the land 
and divided the harvest with the Soctété. The other group was a coop- 
erative society, the Colontsation Française. With its goal of implanting 
French colons permanently in Tunisia, it rented farms to interested 
parties with the promise of eventual purchase by the colon of the land.?° 

Ihe pieture of land tenure in Tunisia prior to the Protectorate is 
one of some confusion. The intricate workings of the shari'a had to be 
overcome before any large-scale immigration could occur. French hesi- 
tation to annex Tunisia, as they had done with Algeria, necessitated 
another course of action, resulting ultimately in wide-ranging innova- 
tions in order to make land available for French colons. 

Every change of tenure was designed to aid the colons. At each 
step of the way, they benefited: by registration of mak land; by 
breaking down the restrictions of hubus; by granting freer access 
to inzal, where the highest bidder was inevitably a colon; by the denial 
of tribal ownership and the confiscation of such land followed by its 
sale, just like state lands. In addition, state and private organizations 
were actively involved in recruiting new settlers. 

Land, the basic factor of wealth in the French Protectorate of 
Tunisia, thus became effectively transferred from a Tunisian-Islamic 
tenure to a modified French tenure within two decades after the estab- 
lishment of the Protectorate. 


Haigaztan College CHARLES C. HARBER 
Besrut, Lebanon 
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A History of the Crusades, Kenneth M. Setton, general editor, 2nd edition. Volume I, 
The First Hundred Years, Marshall W. Baldwin, editor; Volume II, The Later 
Crusades, 1189-1311, Robert Lee Wolff and Harry W. Hazard, editors. Madison, 
Milwaukee and London: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1000. xxxii, 707, 
and xxiv, 871 pp. $15 per volume. 


These volumes, conceived in the 1930s, undertaken in the late 
1940s and first published in 1955 and 1962 by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, are the first of a six-volume set which, when completed, 
will be the standard comprehensive collaborative work on the subject 
in any language. The University of Wisconsin Press recently assumed 
publication responsibilities for the set, and now offers this second 
edition of volumes I and II. Yet to appear are volumes IIT, The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries; IV, Civilization and Institutions ; 
V, Influence and Consequences, with Genealogies and Bibliography; 
and VI, An Atlas and Gazetteer of the Crusades. Those projected volumes 
promise aids which will assist readers of the present ones, and should 
make the set an indispensable reference work. 

This second edition is not a revised but rather an improved one. 
Apart from the correction of slips and errors, C. J. Bishko’s revisions 
and augmentations of the brief section on the Spanish Reconquest 
before 1095 are the only textual changes. A better quality paper, more 
attractive binding, completely redrawn maps and an enlarged (by 
one-third) gazetteer are the other improvements. Hence reviews of 
the first edition remain valid for the second. However, this is the first 
review of the work in The Muslim World, so sume more extended 
comments appear appropriate. 

Unlike most collaborative works, these volumes reflect an unusually 
effective editorial effort that produces important advantages. One is 
that the relatively brief (fewer than 50 pages) chapters, although written 
as self-contained units, can be read together as a continuous narrative. 
More significant is the fact that the work is admirably constructed 
for reference use. Sizable gazetteers (36 and 43 pages), ample indices 
(40 and 59 pages), and two lists—one of dates and events, the other of 
changes in control of 150 towns and fortresses—enable one to locate 
a person, place or topic in space and time rapidly and acourately. 
Frequent oross-reference notes on text pages guide the reader to other 
Sections where & topic is treated. Higid TEE to clearly described 
and widely accepted systems of transliterating names of persons and 
places 18 & great boon. Bibliographical notes preceding (and occasional 
footnotes within) chapters assess the sources adequately but vary 
from scanty to substantial in their listing of and commentary upon 
secondary works—Mayer's Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Kreuz- 
züge augments those lists and volume V may further improve them. 

But the effective editorship produces disadvantages, too. One fol- 
lows from the plan of the total work. Recent historiography's attempts 
to integrate economic, social, religious and cultural factors with political 
developments make these volumes, restricted to a narrative of war, 
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politics and diplomacy which causes even editor Wolff “anguish,” 
seem even older than they are, Banishment of those “modern” con- 
cerns to future volumes renders the present ones somewhat bloodless 
and lifeless. That impression is furthered by the editor’s virtual elimina- 
tion of interpretations and scholarly controversy. The unwary might 
conclude that all problems have been resolved, and that these volumes 
are & final and definitive history of the crusades. 

They are not, of course. Many readers will readily recall important 
books and articles, new authorities and differing interpretations which 
have appeared since the first edition of these volumes, and which de- 
serve a place in the forthcoming ones. That may only show that history 
must be rewritten in every generation, but the reminder is worth 
remembering when reading this highly praised work. Moreover, one 
may reflect on how many other nations could today contribute scholars 
to such a collaborative venture. Only four of the contributors to the 
present volumes come from outside France, England and North 
America. It may be too soon for a truly international history of the 
orusades composed by historians from the several lands the crusades 
touched, but surely such scholars as Aziz Atiya, Joshua Prawer and 
Bertold Spuler could worthily contribute both to the content and to 
the internationality of these volumes. 

Two topics omitted here and unlikely to be considered in the future 
volumes of the set are a unified treatment of the popes and the crusades 
and the progress of the Spanish reconquest after 1095. Systematic 
examination of the former topic would enable us to “see around 
events" (Wolff's phrase) from yet another viewpoint, although there 
is information about the popes in several chapters. Omission of the 
reconquista is difficult to understand, given the editors’ inclusion of 
other chapters dealing with Mediterranean and European topics; 
despite the absence of a definitive history of the subject, composition 
of & chapter on the events of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was, and 18, possible. 

Of particular interest to readers of The Muslim World is the exten- 
sive (20 percent of the text) treatment of Islamic and Eastern Christian 
lands beyond the Byzantine Empire. Sir Hamilton Gibb treats Arab 
developments in five relatively brief chapters Tar masterly 
ability to identify unifying themes which clarify the often confusing 
Arab polities of the period, and his admiring chapter on “The Rise 
of Saladin” is one of the best in these volumes. Claude Cahen provides 
three long chapters on the Turks and Mongols which demonstrate 
anew his exhaustive knowledge of that material and whet the appetite 
for his long-awaited magnum opus on the Turks. In addition Bernard 
Lewis discusses Isma‘ilites and Assassins, Mustafa M. Ziada writes 
on the Mamluk Sultans and Sirarpie DerNersessian contributes a 
chapter on Cilician Armenia. In the foregoing chapters, one is forcibly 
reminded, by the absence as well as the presence of notes, how few 
secondary works have yet been produced on these Islamic topics in 
contrast to the extensive treatment of most European crusade-related 
matters. Consequently one is, relatively, more impressed with those 
Orientalists’ chapters, since they have fewer secondary works upon 
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which to draw. Their chapters form a useful survey of a period of 
Islamie politieal and military history which requires much further 
study. 

Finally this early medieval historian laments the imperfect place- 
ment of the crusades in a meaningful historical context. It may not be 
necessary to go with Atiya back to the Persian Wars of ancient Greece, 
but Ekkehard Eickhoff's Seekriege und Seepolttsk zurschen Islam und 
Abendland (650-1040), which demonstrates the long history of political- 
military hostility between Christians and Muslims prior to the crusade, 
should surely be more adequately reflected. So should more recent 
studies in the formation and expression of attitudes and mental 
patterns of hostility—only Norman Zacour's chapter on the Children's 
Crusade takes us below the surface of war and politics to the minds and 
passions of the crusaders and helps us feel, as well as understand, how 
the crusades originated. 

Hopefully the remaining volumes in the set will appear soon, 80 we 
can have the full version of this monumental work, which will clearly 
remain authoritative for a long time. 


Eastern Michigan University JAMES WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, MI 


Ibn al-JawzPs Kitab al-Qussäs wa'l- Mudhakkirin. By Merlin L. Swartz. Beirut: 
Dar El-Machreq, 1971. 264 pp. (English) plus 171 pp. (Arabic). Bibliography, 
Indices. 34 LL. 


This book on Muslim homiletics includes a critical edition of Ibn 
al-Jawzi's Arabic monograph, an annotated English translation and 
a brilliantly written introduction. It is a revision and a partial enlarge- 
ment of a doctoral dissertation submitted at Harvard University in 
1967 and now appearing in the impressive series Recherches, published 
under the direction of the Institut de Lettres Orientales in Beirut. 

There is no doubt that this book is & valuable contribution to the 
history of Islam because it throws light on the tradition of popular 
preaching in medieval times and makes available, for the first time 
in print, this monograph of Ibn al-Jawzi (511-597 A. H.) written prob- 
ably between 570 and 575 A. H. according to Dr. Swartz, and found 
only in a unique Leiden MS dated 979 A. H. 

Though not the only monograph in this genre, it is probably the 
earliest. Ibn al-Jawzi’s purpose in writing it was mainly to refute those 
who categorically condemned all popular preachers and to provide 
directives for those who would aspire to be acceptable ones. It is true 
he criticized several charlatans who passed as preachers among the 
populace and thus amassed fortunes. But Dr. Swartz rightly corrects 
J. Pedersen and other modern scholars who thought Ibn al-Jawzi's 
book was an attack on popular preachers. 

Ibn al-Jawzi himself was an eloquent preacher and Dr. Swartz shows, 
in & brief but lucid account, the important role he played in consolidat- 
ing the authority and power of the ‘Abbasid caliph against Seljuk 
sultans in Baghdad and his contribution to the revival of Sunni (and 
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especially Hanbali) traditionalism by preaching to thousands not only 
over mosque pulpits but also in mass rallies throughout Baghdad and 
in weekly public meetings held in the vizir Ibn Hubayra’s palace 
and, later, in the courtyard of the caliph al-Mustadi’’s palace. Preach- 
ing was the most powerful instrument of mass media communication 
which the “Abbasid state successfully used by officially engaging a 
circle of popular preachers to forge a political alliance between the 
government and the masses in opposition to usurpers. Though Ibn 
al-Jawzi left more than two hundred books on Qur'anio exegesis, 
tradition, law, theology, homiletics, biography, history, grammar, 
philology, poetry and medicine, it is probably not as a prolific writer and 
teacher that his contemporaries knew him best but as a popular and 
influential preacher. 

Dr. Swartz’s edition of the Arabic text is generally careful and 
adequately compared with parts of other Arabic sources where possible, 
considering it is based on a unicum. À few errors have crept in through 


the oversight of the editor or the printer, such as Aus] for oos 
(par. 4), LOWS for des LUE" (par. 131), dell (5l 371 for Jai TR 
(par. 218), 44344 for 4x5, (par. 225) and a few others. The editor 
has opted for æ pe (par. 118) where qae would better fit the context 


and the parallelism in the sentence, and he has permitted a few solecisms 
to pass unnoticed, such as OD al, (par. 121) and P (par. 228) 
where Qls! as. and p would be the correct usage. Occasionally, the 
short vowels he sometimes supplies are wrong, such as wa> " EH 


217 et passim), 15,1 (par. 283), abs (par. 312) where es and 
ls M and dA are needed. But this hardly affected his lation 
except in a few places, such as paragraph 318 where he read 
Sols al Aë Yo eds Vs and translated “and the ignorant person 
wil not turn to an ascetio saying. ..." This should rather read .. 
… dà ale A dl GAS Ys and should be translated “and 


no attention should be paid to an ignorant ascetic who says. ..." 

Dr. Swartz's translation is copiously supplied with footnotes that 
attest to his scholarship and wide knowledge of the sources. However, 
his claim in note 4 on page 183 that each of the five daily obligatory 
prayers has four rak'as is unfortunate, since the dawn prayer has two 
rak'as and the sunset prayer has three. His English style is beautiful 
and flows easily. It is only on close comparison with the Arabic text 
that its occasional wordiness is discovered and its inaccurate renderings 
are detected. The latter are surprisingly not few in number though they 
do not seriously affect the general interpretation of the text as a whole. 
It is impossible to deal with them all in this review. Some examples 
will be sufficient. 

In par. 83 the gate of paradise 4:3-| is translated as the gate of hell. 
The Lord's threat cs has been rendered His promise in par. 118. 
Thirty volumes in Arabic have become eighty in English in par. 337. 
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Dr. Swartz translates da as Prophet thoughout the book instead 


of Apostle or Messenger, even in par. 115 where the messenger is a 
black servant carrying a written note from his sickly master. In the 
translation of par. 223 a whole Arabic sentence is missing and the rest 
is garbled. In par. 248 an ascetic is said in Arabic to "run away from 


people" 22) + «2,43 yet in English he “foregoes shaving," probably 
because Dr. Swartz read (312-| instead of (313-1. In par. 252 the expres- 
sion cyUly (jad! (à (yb is rendered thus: “... it had penetrated 


into their intellects and religious sensibilities,” whereas it simply 
means “disparagement of the intellect and religion.” In par. 257 


the sense of the expression AU), Je 3 säll “zeal for God” has been 


completely missed, and in par. 281 ES | ke c5 ,33 “so I became filled 
with zeal for that" has been rendered : "Bot she was deceived in that." 
In this last instance, the misreading made Dr. Swartz remove the 
sentence outside the quotation marks though it belongs to the direot 
speech preceding it. There are more occasions where quotations have 
been wrongly excluded from inverted commas or where statements 
have been wrongly included, e.g., par .259 and 269. In par. 212 a good 
preacher is said to be one who is “well versed in the abrogating and the 
abrogated [verses], in Meccan and Medinan [Verses], in particular and 
general [verses]. ..." Yet in Dr. Swartz’s English he is one who is “well 
versed in the abrogating and the abrogated, a Meccan or a Medinan, 
a distinguished man. ..." In par. 267 a partial quotation from the 
Qur'àn (S. 41:41-42) reads: “... a sublime Book. Falsehood cannot 
come to it from in front of it nor from behind it. ...” But Dr. Swartz 
did not Tecognize the Qur’anic words apparently and he translated 
them thus: “A vain and worthless man should not have a precious 
book in front of him nor behind him." 

These and many other misapprehensions may detract from the 
accuracy of the translation in parts but should not at all rob it of its 
total value as a sincere contribution to the understanding of Ibn 
al-Jawz. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation 1884 J. BOULLATA 


Darülbedayl’in Elli Yılı. ("Fifty Years of the City Theater”). By Uzdemir Nutku. 
Ankara: Ankara Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakültesi Yayinlari, No. 
191, 1969. 292 pp. plus bibliography and index. 32 T.L. 


Nutku has dedicated this volume to Muhsin Ertuğrul, who has long 
been Turkey's leading dramatic impressario. It begins with three 
historical chapters in which the antecedents, establishment and major 
periods of the Istanbul Municipal Theater are traced. This institution's 
administrations and the bureaucratic controversies that have swept 
around it form the focus of the next chapter. The remainder of this 
monograph, comprising about half of the text, deals with a variety 
of artistic issues. The processes by which the plays that are to be staged 
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have been selected are discussed. Nutku explains problems that were 
encountered with censorship, as well as the conflictsin the City Theater 
between those who wanted to perform indigenous drama and those who 
favored adapting European plays to Turkish. 

The reader gains insight into tensions, such as those created by 
traditional Muslim morality which forbade women from appearing 
on the public stage. Another confrontation resulted from differing 
opinions about whether aspiring actors should be trained through 
apprenticeship, or get a more formal preparation in a drama school. 
Technical aspects of stage productions at the City Theater form another 
- theme of Nutku's study. He also traces innovations; such as children's 
theater, inaugurating tours to stage plays elsewhere in Turkey by 
members of the Istanbul company, and the expansion of its work in the 
metropolis to include seven neighborhood theaters and productions 
at two open air sites. 

The most attractive feature of the book is & section containing 
forty-three photographs of stage productions, outstanding actors, 
programs and documents related to the City Theater. Two appendices 
list the indigenous plays that either were not accepted for production 
or failed to be staged after they had been chosen. When a detailed 
survey of the development of modern Turkish drama is written, this 
data will certainly lead to the recognition of some valiant efforts that 
were still-born. 

Nutku has thoroughly searched for English and Turkish documents 
on his subject. His research located more than two hundred sources 
that had not previously come to light, often manuscripts or periodical 
articles. Due to this extensive investigation, the study is much more 
than a conventional anniversary volume. It is a piece of solid scholar- 
ship that is indispensible for understanding the evolution of the dra- 
matic arts in modern Turkey. 


The Unaverssty of Connecticut FRANK A. STONE 
Storrs, CT 


A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza. Volume II : The Com- 
munity. By 8. D. Goitein. Berkeley: University of California Drees, 1971. 
650 pp. $ 20.00. 


This second of the three volumes projected by Professor Goitein in 
his stupendous labor of love is of more esoteric concern than Volume I, 
“Economic Foundations." The minutiae in the life of these mediaeval 
Jewish communities, carrying on their correspondence largely in the 
Arabic language written in Hebrew characters, seem more valuable as 
correctives to mistaken retrojections (pp. 23 ff.) from Jewish writers 
of the 16th-17th centuries A.D. than for their more general appeal to 
readers of The Muslim World. 

There is, however, one revelation of more far-reaching interest. We 
have been taught to regard the Fatimid caliphate, in the first genera- 
tions after its conquest of Egypt in 969, as imbued with the deter- 
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mination to propagate its Isma‘ili interpretation of the Islamic 
faith through missionaries working underground among the more 
passive adherents of the older “Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad (Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam}, IT, 168-70, art. Da wo," by M. Canard). Professor 
Goitein now demonstrates (pp. 5-23, 27-31) that through the 11th 
century the Fatimids permitted the Jewish communities in Egypt to 
send their donations to the two Jewish yeshivas and their presidents 
(gaons) in Baghdad. What this seeming paradox confirmsisthat though 
some Isma‘ilis would pursue their doctrinal ends by assassinating 
their opponents, theirs was essentially a conflict among Muslims, 
not a territorial war. It thus did notaffect the non-Muslim communities, 
Jewish or Christian, in the territories of the rival caliphates, and 
they were allowed for their own communal purposes to cross the loosely 
conceived frontiers between those territories. This did not constitute 
*toleration' on the part of the Muslim rulers as much as indifference 
towards their non-Muslim subjeots—the same indifference that 
allowed minor state officials drawn from those non-Muslim communities 
to continue in the profession of their respective faiths, but required 
from senior state officials originally Christian or Jewish a formal con- 
version to Islam. 

To the present reviewer it likewise came as a surprise that in 1099 
among the fanatical Crusaders, burning the Jews of Jerusalem in their 
chief synagogue, someone had the enterprise to retrieve precious 
Hebrew manuscripts and sell them afterwards to the Jews of Egypt 
(p. 152). These might have said of some Franks, as later of some Nazis, 
olet inter arma pecunta ! 

Finally, Professor Goitein’s attention to detail has not prevented 
him from treating us occasionally to a picturesque excursus, e.g., 
into his own experience as a young Talmudic scholar in Weimar Ger- 
many (pp. 546-47, n. 20). Such scholarship as his is, in Lord Acton’s 
phrase, “not a burden on the memory, but an illumination of the soul.” 


University of Massachusetts GEORGE Kirk 
Amherst, MA 


Marxisme et monde musulman. By Maxime Rodinson. Paris: Editions du Souil, 
1972. 699 pp. pa. 


In 1966, Dr. Rodinson published his Islam et capitalisme. Six years 
later, it was followed by the book now under review. Having been 
produced by the same firm, the two books look very similar but for 
size. Although the sequence of titles could appear to hold a promise 
for & third volume, on Islam and nationalism, the prospect for comple- 
tion of such a triptych looks dim. The coverage of the present volume 
is wider than its title suggests and would seem to pre-empt the matter 
of nationalism to & considerable extent. This is to say that this is & 
rich book. It is also a very different book than its predecessor. The 
volume on Islam and capitalism was designed as a regular book, con- 
taining one systematic argument and analysis. The present volume. is 
a collection of essays, systematized only to the extent that some 
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headings are used under which a number of essays are grouped to- 
gether. 

Collections of essays, whether by several authors or by one, are not 
ue MEDIAS means of expression for scholarship. We are gradually 

o accept them as inevitable reflections of a kind and a style 
1 GE that are meant to be productive against all odds and 
regardless of the pressures (amongst them the pressure to “publish or 
perish") under which members of the scholarly professions are nowa- 
days supposed to thrive, or at least to survive. It makes a difference 
whether the essays that make up a collection have been written for the 
purpose or have been written for a variety of other purposes and col- 
lected afterwards. Of the two kinds, the former is usually preferable; 
but the present volume belongs to the latter kind. The author, realizing 
this, has made a systematic attempt to obviate the resulting disad- 
vantages. He has prefaced every piece by comments, of an updating, 
retrospective or elucidating kind, meant to put it on a par with the 
other pieces. The technique is original and effective to an extent. At 
times, however, especially when the introductory comments turn out 
to be quite lengthy, they risk whetting the reader's appetite for a 
regular book in which the author's present views could be read in 
their consistency and without undue repetitions. The procedure is 
nonetheless vindicated, perhaps unintentionally, by the insight it 
offers into the author's relentless struggle, during & number of years, 
to come to terms with an excessively complicated and highly elusive 
subject matter in which, moreover, he happens to be deeply involved. 
There is perhaps no better way to appreciate the difficulty of a subject 
than to be invited to witness a serious and competent scholar's effort 
in its regard. The thrill—if the word is permissible in this context— 
is heightened inasmuch as the author's self-identification as a Marxist 
has changed in the process. 

The volume is organized in seven fairly unequal parts, preceded by 
an introductory section that in itself covers almost 100 pages. The 
introductory part serves several purposes. First, it offers (ch. 1) an 
overview of the contemporary Muslim world, rather than of the Middle 
Kast. Then, it presents (ch. 2 and Preface, also part of ch. 3) the author’s 
credentials as what he calls an independent Marxist. His prise de posi- 
tion reflects more than a mere choice of personal standpoint amidst 
numerous possible variants of Marxism. It represents a personal 
development that must at times have been difficult and even painful 
and that, even now, leaves numerous questions unresolved. At the 
same time it relates to the variety and variability of Marxist inter- 
pretations of the Middle East, and again to the appeal that the several 
kinds of Marxism hold or may hold for Middle Easterners. The author's 
Marxist interpretation of the Middle Hast scene is spelled out for its 
own sake (ch. 4, part of ch. 3). What is most attractive in this section 
is the effort to maintain a balance between personal involvement and 
intellectual integrity. It is a rare event to see a scholar try to account 
for his own values whilst attempting to come to terms with his chosen 
subject matter. 

The first part of the book, in dealing with Islam, provides the 
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thematic counterpoint to the presentation of Marxism in the intro- 
ductory part. The procedure is partly (ch. 3, 4, 5) presentation of 
Islam as an element, perhaps a determinant, of contemporary develop- 
ments ` a topic that is even more controversial today than 1t appears in 
Dr. Rodinson’s presentation. Partly again it relies on explicit (ch. 2) 
or implicit (ch. 1) confrontation of Islam and Marxism. The author 
seems to be in some difficulty here inasmuch as his affinity to Marxism is 
matched in no way by anything like an affinity to Islam. His dealings 
with Islam are, consciously and overtly, those of an extremely well-in- 
formed alien. This appears, for example, in the somewhat loose way in 
which he uses the term ‘ideology’ to describe it. 

With the scene thus set, the second, third and fourth parts of the 
book delve into its chosen subject matter. Part two, serving as an intro- 
duction of a yet different kind, discusses (ch. 1) communism and Arab 
nationalism as myths of social movements—a discussion that at the 
same time offers a prelude to parts five and six—and ventures (ch. 2) 
into the thorny question whether social dynamism is an internal force 
or not. Part three is announced as dealing with the penetration of 
Marxism in the Muslim orient and thus betrays the author’s basic 
preoccupation, visible throughout the book, which is that of the histor- 
ian. This part begins once again with yet another kind of introduction, 
namely, two papers dealing with the significance of Marxism (ch. 1) 
and of revolutionary ideologies (ch. 2) in the third world. Then comes 
the core : a history (ch. 3) of the development of socialism and Marxism 
in the Middle East. This pièce de résistance is followed by three lesser 
pieces of a somewhat more anecdotic kind and then a quite substantial 
case study, dealing with the communist parties of Syria and Egypt. 
Part four, in its turn, moves away from Marxism as a central topic 
and is given up to & confrontation of Marxism and nationalism, as 
two simultaneous yet partly competing forces. First (ch. 1), it poses 
the problem in its generality and then (ch. 2, 3) it goes into more detail 
for the Maghrib. Another anecdotic piece (ch. 4) completes this series. 
The most notable feature of this part is the author's demonstration 
of a general shift from communism to socialism. 

The fifth and sixth parts, finally, shift the accent even further 
away from Marxism by directly concentrating on nationalism. Once 
again, the fifth part, dealing with (ch. 1) intellectual life in the Arab 
countries and (ch. 2) political ideologies, has an introductory function, 
leading up to & historical presentation (pt. 6, ch. 1) of the development 
and structure of Arabism. This then is considered in some more 
detail with specific reference to Egypt (ch. 2, 3) and Lebanon (ch. 4). 
In these chapters the matter of nationalism-of-one-country versus 
Arabism is brought mto focus after many references all through the 
book. In its turn, the Marxist appreciation of a given state of affairs 
is once again (ch. 2) brought to the fore. 

It will be clear from the preceding that in the author's interpretation, 
the term Middle East stands for a selection of Arab countries, notably 
the Maghrib, Egypt, Syria and Lebanon. Ámerican readers may note 
that this is the kind of selection that would correspond to historical 
French interests. lt is tantalizing, but perhaps not very fruitful,” to 
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speculate on the question how much of the argument in this volume 
applies, by implication, to other Arab countries. No doubt some of it 
will, but some may not. Iraq, for one, may well be included with a 
mulatis mutandts clause. But what about the Arabian Peninsula or, 
for that matter, Jordan or Libya! 

À notable and interesting feature of the book is that Dr.Rodinson's 
standpoint as an independent Marxist leads him now and then toreview 
and even to criticize standpoints taken and actions developed by 
Marxists of a different hue. There 1s perhaps no better way to demon- 
strate the variable appeal of Marxism, for those in the area, than this 
kind of dispute. At the same time, it should help to understand why 
the future role of Marxism as one out of several competing ideologies 
in the Arab countries is extremely hard to foretell, even though it 
appears beyond doubt that socialism is there to stay. 


Institute of Social Studies C. A. O. van NIEUWENHUIJZE 
The Hague, The Netherlands 


The Commander of the Faithful: The Moroccan Political Elite. By John Water- 
bury. New York : Columbia University Press, 1970. 368 pp. Biblio., maps. 


John Waterbury, a member of the Political Science Department at 
the University of Michigan, undertook a very difficult task. Over a 
two-year period of on-the-spot research he studied the growth and 
influence of Moroccan politics during the first ten years of independ- 
ence (1956-1966). He believes that it is necessary to understand the 
evolution of the Moroccan elites before one can understand Moroccan 
development and politics since 1956. One can only conclude that Water- 
uy has indeed, through detailed research and field work, proven his 


"Ree has made his extensive research available in The Comman- 
der of the Fatthful. Too often valuable work of this type is lost to 
historians or to scholars from other disciplines who are not conversant 
with the jargon employed by some political scientists. From the first 
page of this volume the clarity of language and logical presentation of 
material is evident. Waterbury displays a firm grasp of the essentials 
of Moroccan history. He claims, and rightly so, that Morocco’s political 
behavior in the post-independence world has been conditioned by her 
experiences. He fully discusses the evolution of the Makhzin and the 
Sultanate during the period of French penetration and during the 
Protectorate (1912-1956). Without these valuable discussions the book 
would be incomplete. It may be that Waterbury has downgraded the 
role of General Lyautey in the development of Protectorate ideology, 
but this does not detract from his clear presentation of French colonial 
policies in Morocco. 

After preparing the reader by examining the colonial period. Water- 
bury begins the main body of his work, which is to explain the develop- 
ment and the function of the Moroccan political elites. He proves that 
Maroccan elites are not drawn from a special economic class. There is, 
according to the author, a broader base for recruiting members. 
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Interestingly enough, he indicates that tensions within Morocco will 
cause great changes within the young urban elite. "Education," 
writes Waterbury, “has been a key to elite status in the past, and it 
is unlikely that many of these youths will settle for anything lessin 
the future." The author points out that more Moroccans are being 
educated, and as this number grows tensions and power struggles will 
increase within the ranks of the elite. 

Waterbury's evidence is convincing and he has presented a number 
of excellent charts which bear out his contentions about Moroccan 
polities and government. His knowledge of the Moroccan elite, the 
administrative apparatus, and the king is impressive. The Commander 
of the Faithful rises above polemics and is obviously more than the 
product of cursory research. The book is well footnoted, and there is 
a brief, select bibliography of important French, English, and Moroccan 
works. There is little doubt that Waterbury's field work was supple- 
mented by the best in recent materials in many areas. 

The author states in his conclusion that he has tried to study Moroc- 
can politics from two levels : the trends in national political behavior, 
and the attitudes of the national political elite. This reviewer can only 
conclude that Waterbury accomplished his task. 

The Unwersity of Mississippi JAMES J. Cook 

Onwerstty, MS 


Sociology of the Middle East: A Stocktaking and Interpretation. By C. AO. 
Van Nieuwenhuijze. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1071. xiv, 819 pp., 23 tabl., 6 2-fold 
schemes, 7 fig., 11 fold. maps in pocket. Gld. 225. 


This is a mammoth work in which the author attempts to reinterpret 
many of the basic sociological and anthropological issues of Middle 
Eastern history, culture, and society. 

A general introduction discussing the sociological study of the 
Middle East is followed by Part I, which deals with the ecology and 
history of the Middle East as a culture area. Part II is a comparative 
survey of "sub-areas" ` Fertile Crescent, Egypt, Arabian Peninsula, 
Iranian Plateau, Turkey, and North Africa. Part III, entitled “Dimen- 
sions of Morphology,” discusses a range of social units from the family 
to the "state-nation" and community of Islam. The book's last Part, 
“Modalities of Continuity," treats the topics of cohesion, persistence, 
and change. 

The volume reads like the complex workings of a knowledgeable 
and intelligent mind. The author is not satisfied with merely presenting 
his conclusions, in addition he includes the logic and thought paths 
employed to arrive a5 them. This involves the evaluation and rejection 
of alternative solutions. The writing is now theoretical, now philosophi- 
cal as the author ponders the meanings and utility of concepts employed 
in Middle Eastern studies. 

The work is not a basic introduction to Middle East sociology. 
The author often assumes & good knowledge on the part of his reader, 
and occasionally this proves a weakness. For example, in his treatment 
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of dualism, the author asks how it originated and how it fanctions, but 
he ignores the most fundamental question: what 1s it? Instead of 
dealing with the basics, he attempts to build upon Patai, whose treat- 
ment of dualism is so non-specific as to be of limited value. 

The book is wordy and employs an abundant use of sociologisms 
&nd & rather abstract level of discourse. However, those with perse- 
verance and dedication to an understanding of the problems under 
discussion will find their rewards among its pages. 


University of Vermont PAUL J. MAGNABELLA 
Burlington, VT 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Islam in Australia. Muslim communities throughout Australia 
have grown considerably since the first Muslims, Afghan camel drivers, 
trekked across the island to open new communication and supply 
routes in the 1860s. The latest estimates by the Australian Federation 
of Islamic Societies in Melbourne, Victoria, put the number at between 
20,000 and 27,000 living temporarily or permanently in the country. 

Currently there are mosques in Canberra in the Australian Capital 
Territory; in Brisbane and Mareeba in Queensland; in Shepparton 
in Victoria; in Adelaide in South Australia; and in Perth in Western 
Australia. Two additional mosques, one in Melbourne and the other 
in Sydney, are in the planning stage. 


From Yageen International, X XI, 18 (January 22, 1978). 
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